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THE EMERALD OF MERIDA. 


BY T. PHILIP TERRY. 


HE Mexican Pe- 
ninsula of Yuca- 
tan offers a prac- 
tically inexhaust- 

ible and fascinating 
field for research. 
This fabled spur of 
a strange country is 
filled with mysteri- 
ous traces of a dead 
and gone people 
who left behind 
them, literally in the sands of time, acres 
of ruined palaces buried under a profu- 
sion of mystifying petrographic symbols 
to serve to the present generation as 
mile-posts into the secrets of the past. 

I shall not soon forget my landing at 
Progreso. When I left the ship the sea 
was running high, and I cautioned my 
boatman to be careful about landing my 
heavy trunk. My advice went for 
nothing, for as we pulled alongside the 
iron rail he sprang up the steps, séeured 
a firm grip with one hand and with the 
other reached down to the swaying boat 
and grasped the trunk. Just as he 
secured a firm hold a strong ground 
swell struck the stern of the light craft, 
lifted it and then buried it in the trough 
of the sea. My valiant /dal/go retained 
his hold on the strap, and as the boat 
receded trunk and boatman disappeared 
in the green depths as silently and swift- 
ly as if a hundred-pound shot had been 
tied to them. To drop into the water 
here, abounding with man-eating sharks, 
meant something more than a mere 
bath, and, as the wharfmen who had 
witnessed the occurrence crowded 
around me and jocosely advised me to 
wait till my man came up, I accepted 
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the advice, mentally certain, meanwhile, 
that the chance of getting my luggage 
again was a tenuous one. Ten seconds 
passed and no boatman appeared, but 
at the end of another ten seconds a 
black head shot up out of the water and, 
as the owner of the head pulled himself 
into the boat and squirted the salt water 
out of his mouth, he vouchsafed me the 
interesting information that the trunk 
was heavier than he thought for. A 
broad grin chased itself across his ma- 
hogany-colored features when he ex- 
plained his long absence by saying that 
it all happened so quickly he did not 
realize how it was until he found him- 
self at the bottom, and then fifteen 
seconds passed before it occurred to 
him to release his hold of the trunk. 

He procured astout rope, dived again, 
tied the rope around my baggage, and 
ten minutes later I was standing on the 
dock watching the water ooze from my 
property and listening to the snickerings 
of the frowsy crowd of loafers who had 
been interested spectators of the scene. 

Merida is fascinating. It is a quaint, 
queer Spanish city with a tinge of 
Moorish arabesques, a suggestion of 
bygone grandeur, at present pathetic 
in its decay, and filled with the me- 
mentoes of an almost-forgotten peo- 
ple. To the Northern eye the first 
view of Merida creates an impression 
which could be likened to that experi- 
enced by Tarac el Tuerto when, lead- 
ing his gaunt band of Moslem invaders, 
he first beheld the city of Granada with 
its lofty minarets, its Gothic walls and 
towers, its voluptuous environment and 
Oriental sky. 

Merida appears to be in a state of 
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perpetual decay. The houses are old and 
time-stained, and as you wander about 
the quaint streets you are possessed 
with the idea that you are in some pre- 
historic city of the old world. 

The Mexican house is always built 
directly on the street, and the blank 
stone walls give no evidence of the de- 
lightful gardens oftentimes concealed 
-yvithin, One step from the shadowless 
glare of the sunlit street, through the 
huge wooden doors that open into the 
courtyard, and one may find himself in 
a veritable paradise. Handsome or- 
chids and tropical flowers swing from 
each salient point in the patio; tall 
palm trees reach far above the balconies 
and wave their fluffy tips in the open 
air beyond ; cooing doves from the cote 
on the roof splash in the waters of the 
central fountains; the soft pit-pats of 
sandaled feet echo through the long 
corridors and impart a delightfully 
drowsy feeling, suggesting to a fanciful 
mind ascene from the “ Arabian Nights.” 

To any one with an eye for color 
a Mexican street presents a charm- 
ing, kaleidoscopic appearance. This is 
especially so of Merida, The tinted 
faces of the people here form in them- 
selves an interesting study. A stroll 
through one square will bring you in 
contact with the white face of the Span 
iard, the sallow countenance of the 
Cuban, the tawny olive of the Maya In- 
dian, the nut brown of the Mexican, the 
dark face of the native of Martinique 
and the jet black of the Jamaica negro. 

A large percentage of the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula are Maya Indians. 
Imagine a luxuriant mass of jet black 
hair, never covered, and plaited in twin 
pig-tails down the back ; a rich, tawny, 
olive complexion, with a slight rosy 
tinge in the cheeks, a small nose, mod- 
erately sized mouth, a body well pro- 
portioned though rather diminutive, an 
ardent, passionate expression in the 
large oblique eyes—black as the plumes 
of araven’s wing—magnificent teeth, 
and you have an outline sketch of a 
Maya Indian woman. The costume 
worn by a Maya woman consists of a 
long chemise, spotlessly white, which 
reaches from the neck to the heels. ‘It 
is cut decidedly decolette, is made of 
thin bleached cotton and serves more 
as a pretense than as a serviceable cov- 
ering. Around the edges of the wide 
sleeves and bottom of the skirt are placed 


double rows of pretty red or blue finish- 
ing braid; a cord and tassel to corre- 
spond in color to this is tied round the 
waist, imparting to this rather pleasing 
national dress the air of a Roman toga. 
Some of the women go barefoot, but 
the majority wear sandals. 

I was standing, early one morning, in 
the street portal of my casa de huespedes, 
listening to a somewhat pungent collo- 
quy between the fortero of the hotel 
and a saucy young flower girl, when by 
the peculiar law of mental induction I 
became aware that some hitherto un- 
seen person was endeavoring to attract 
my notice. Looking up, my attention 
was suddenly focused on the peculiar 
actions of arather poorly dressed Indian 
who, from the vantage ground of an op- 
posite court, was silently but persist- 
ently trying to arrest my eye. I gazed 
at him in silence for a few moments, 
then being assured by aconfirming con- 
tortion of his features that I was the 
person for whom his grimaces were in- 


‘tended, I started leisurely across the 


street to where he was standing. The 
moment, however, that he became con- 
vinced that I had correctly interpreted 
his facial telegraphy, he strode rapidly 
away in the direction of the cathedral of 
our Blessed Lady of Guadalupe. 

Allowing my curiosity to predominate 
over the feeling of resentment at the 
extreme familiarity of the ragged beg- 
gar, I stepped briskly after him, passed 
through the church door—which is al- 
ways open in this country—and ran bang 
into him on the other side, just as he 
withdrew his hand from a dirty pocket, 
hidden somewhere in the voluminous 
folds of his multicolored serape. Before 
I had fully recovered from the momen- 
tary shock of the collision, he slipped 
into my hand a small package wrapped 
in tissue paper, through the crinkly folds 
of which my touch detected the sharp 
points of some hard substance. I hastily 
undid the parcel and uncovered a mag- 
nificent emerald that sparkled with ap- 
parent delight as the sunlight, sifting 
through the stained glass windows, 
touched its highly polished facets. 

It is a well-known fact that during the 
reign of the ill-starred Montezuma, there 
was a rich emerald mine somewhere in 
Southern Mexico, for about the only 
precious stones secured by Cortez and 
his followers from the palace of the 
Aztec emperor were some finely cut 
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emeralds of inestimable value. This 
stone was held in the highest esteem 
by the early Mexicans, not only for the 
peculiar beauty which characterizes it, 
but also for mythological associations 
with which it was invested by them. 
The head-dress of Aztec nobles of ele- 
vated estate was generally graced by 
one or more of these stones, the posses- 
sion of which indicated the particular 
rank or station of the wearer. 

There is a belief, fondly fostered by 
the more credulous of the natives, that 
this lost mine lies hidden in the peninsula 
of Yucatan. On more than one occa- 
sion, disguised Chan Santa Cruz Indians, 
members of a rebellious and savage 
tribe which inhabit an almost inaccessi- 
ble everglade lying some few miles 
south of thesmall pueblo of Chan Santa 
Cruz, and known as the “ Black Swamp,” 
have offered finely cut em- 
eralds for sale in Merida. 
For obvious reasons the 
stones were always offered 
to strangers, and they ap- 
peared to be fresh from 
the hands of native lapi- 
daries. All efforts to fer- 
ret out the source of sup- 
ply have been unsuccess- 
ful. 

All of this passed in 
rapid review across my 
mental vision as I stood 
holding the jewel in my 
hand, and my pulse beat 
with quick excitement at 
the thought that I might 
possibly be on the track 
of the legendary riches, 
which, at the moment, as- 
sumed more tangible shape 
than a mere fantasy to my 
imagination. But what 
would be the best course to pursue to 
discover whence had come this speci- 
men? 

At this point inmy soliloguy my com- 
panion, who with characteristic Indian 
astuteness was evidently divining some- 
thing of what was passing through my 
mind, began to exhibit signs of impa- 
tience. He reached forth his hand for 


the return of the emerald and asked me, 
in good Spanish, if Icared to purchase it 
and what would it be worth to me. 
Hastily assuring him that I wanted 
to buy the stone, I named a price far 
my 


short of its value. Somewhat to 
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surprise this offer was instantly accept- 
ed. It was the act of a moment only 
to transfer to him the handful of shining 
Mexican dollars. He grasped them 
eagerly, touched his hand in a soldierly 
manner to his dilapidated 
head - dress, and, probably 
possessed of a presentiment 
that he would be followed, 
darted, not streetward, but 
into the shadowy depths of 
the cathedral. It was not my 
intention to lose immediate 
sight of him, however, and 
as he walked 
swiftly up the 
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broad aisle toward the great altar, I 
dropped quietly into the friendly shadow 
of a tall confessional. 

As I watched the receding Indian he 
reached the chancel rail of the altar 
and then, not once looking behind 
to ascertain if he were being followed, 
paced quickly through the open door of 
a small lateral chapel, which hitherto 
had entirely escaped my notice. <A 
moment later I also darted through the 
door, but to my chagrin he was nowhere 
to be seen. The ioudly clanging bells 
were at this moment calling the faith- 
ful to early mass, and my tricky hidalgo 
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had in ail probability made good his 
escape in the throng of worshipers 
who had already begun to stream 
through the chapel doors. I could only 
pocket my mortification at being so 
adroitly outwitted and abandon, for the 
time being, all hopes of seeing the In- 
dian or of tracing his emerald mine. 

As I walked back to my hotel, the 
more I thought of the strange occur- 
rence of the morning and of the sus- 
picious actions of the Indian, the strong- 
er grew my conviction that some mys- 
tery lay concealed beneath it all. My 
imagination ran to many fantastic con- 
clusions which resulted in all my pres- 
ent aims being concentrated into a par- 
amount one, and that was to get just 
one glimpse of the Indian, whom I now 
regarded in the light of an enemy who 
had cunningly defrauded me out of 
a valuable emerald mine. I registered 
a mental vow that if ever I laid eyes on 
him again, grim death itself could 
scarcely shake me off until I had forced 
him to divulge his secret. 

For days I haunted the places where 
I thought it probable I 
might come up with him. 
Possessed of a vague idea 
that he might yet desire 
to hunt me out in order to 
dispose of more of his jew- 
els, I became an assiduous 
devotee of early morning 
mass ; spent the rest of the 
morning at the different 
market places throughout 
the city, and in the after- 
noon lounged around the 
outskirts of the place 
where the Indian popula- 


tion dwells, frequenting 
fandangoes and pulque- 
shops. 


By this time I had fully 
made up my mind that the 
party with whom I had 
dealt was one of the Chan 
Santa Cruz tribe, and that 
he had penetrated Merida 
in disguise in order to 
raise money by the sale of 
the emerald, of which I was the fortun- 
ate holder. Had I known then, as I 
afterward learned, that this man was 
one of the chiefs most dreaded by the 
Mexican troops, and that for valor and 
cruelty he had not an equal in the entire 
peninsula of Yucatan, I might not have 
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ON GUARD OVER A MOTIONLESS FORM. 


hunted him so assiduously. Although 
it can be said in favor of the Yucatan 
Indians that they do not scalp their en- 
emies, yet they have other ways of deal- 
ing with them equally unpleasant, as 
the records of the conquest and the sac 
rificial stone plainly testify. 

My patience was destined, however, 
to be rewarded, and I was to meet my 
Indian again, but in a manner entirely 
unexpected and one as tragic as it was 
peculiar. 

Earlier than usual one morning I rode 
through the quiet streets of the city, 
and out over one of the many quaint 
little bridges which span the encircling 
moat. I was galloping swiftly along 
the splendid highway in the direction 
of Kantem6, when from a short distance 
ahead of me, but around a slight bend 
in the road, came the quick roll and 
the long reverberating echoes of rapid 
musketry firing. The sound had scarce- 
ly died away in the distance when a 
small detachment of light cavalry, be- 
longing to that portion of the Mexican 
army known as the “ Rurales,” or rural 
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guards, came clattering around the 
curve in the road, their short repeating 
rifles swung gracefully across their 
shoulders, their long sabers clanging a 
rythmical accompaniment to the hoof- 
beats of their horses. As I swerved my 
horse quickly to one side they swept 
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past with a miniature whirlwind, and a 
moment later disappeared in a cloud of 
dust in the direction of Merida. 

When I rounded the bend in the road 
I observed two mounted soldiers stand- 
ing guard over a motionless form which 
lay stretched at full length and face 
upward in the middle of the dusty 
highway. Several small streams of 
blood were slowly oozing from as many 
bullet holes in the body, and forming 
little dust-covered pools. 

Upon inquiry I learned that the de- 
tachment which had recently passed, 
and to which the two soldiers belonged, 
had had a sharp brush with a small but 
determined band of Chan Santa Cruz 
Indians. The troops were on their way 
back to Merida when they had suddenly 
encountered in the highway one of the 
rebel chiefs returning from a secret trip 
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T began on that day when Haydon, 
tired of prizes and medals and 
studios and students and the praises 
of some and the criticism of more, 

demolished with one sweep of the brush 
the study he had been working upon 
for days, and dismissed his model. 

There were always plenty of students 

lounging in Haydon’s studio. In the 
first place he was popular on his own 
account, and in the second he was 
regarded as a pupil likely to be a 
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to Merida. He had gone thither, in all 
probability, to purchase ammunition, 
for lying beside the body was a broken 
package containing breech-loading car- 
tridges, designed to fit the modern 
weapons with which the Indians are well 
supplied. A peremptory command to 
surrender had been scorned by the chief 
with the result already known. 

I looked at the body, which was fast 
assuming the rigidity of death. Some- 
thing about the melancholy figure 
awakened in me the thought that some- 
where in life I had seen it before. Im- 
pelled by a growing curiosity I solicited 
permission to examine it more closely. 
This being granted I stepped forward 
and raised the bullet-perforated hat 
which covered the blood-stained face, 
only to gaze into the now silent features 
of my friend of the emerald. 
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master some day. Could one doubt it— 
look at his drawing—his anatomy—and 
even (though as he was a painter this 
was naturally a matter of minor im- 
portance)—his color. For Haydon was 
that rare bird, a man who can both 
draw and color. His technique was 
masterly, the most envious competitor 
had to admit it, and if he walked off 
with all the prizes, it was not without 
fairly earning them. Very few men 
worked so hard as Haydon. He knew 
more of anatomy than Angelo, more of 
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chemistry than Leonardo, and at least 
as much of perspective as Paolo Uc- 
cello himself. Added to this he knew 
so many things none of them knew at 
all—and yet Haydon felt he was only 
at the beginning of knowledge. 

Because of all this there were always 
students ready to jump at the chance 
of sharing the expense of his model, 
for the sake of working from the nude 
in his studio. To work in one’s own 
studio instead of the schools was, in it- 
self, a distinction; it argued positive 
courage for a man to take himself 
seriously enough for that ; but Haydon 
was a “strong man” in the argot of 
the schools, and could afford to take 
himself seriously. Besides, he-showed 
no symptoms whatever of the depart- 
ing from the traditions; on the con- 
trary, he only became an intensified 
“pupil of ’ and that flattered not 
only the pride of that particular great 
man, but of the schools. 

And now the Salon was beginning to 
cast its shadow before, and every man 
who had ever exhibited and every man 
who hoped to exhibit was sending his 
eyes far and wide about him, if haply 
he might discern within the horizon any- 
thing in the way of a taking “color 
scheme,” a difficulty of foreshortening, 
a dazzling effect or undiscovered com- 
position. Impressionists, plein air, sym- 
bolists and realists, they were all in 
full cry ; and this was the moment Hay- 
don took to cast down his brushes and 
vow to astonish them all. He professed 
himself sick of lavenders and grays and 





drabs, and averred his conviction that . 


there were other hues in the world— 
even more, others worth painting. 

The men looked at him rather sober- 
ly ; they began to think the grippe had 
told upon Haydon more than they real- 
ized, and that hacking cough which he 
had never been able to threw off had 
pulled the poor fellow down considera- 
bly. 

“T’m afraid you'll turn out an impres- 
sionist yet,” said Meredith, slowly, shak- 
ing his head ; “ you’ve talked about color 
more than a bit lately.” 

“It would be a comfort to turn out 
something,” said Haydon, irritably ; he 
had a little access of coughing. 

There was an interchange of glances 
which said compassionately : “ Humor 
him,” and Kent inquired mildly what 
the new scheme was to be. 
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“Something with color enough to 
make you green!” answered Haydon, 
crossly, conscious of the internal work- 
ing of his companions’ minds. “I'll 
out-Rubens Rubens. I will paint a 
woman, and she sha’n’t have a green or 
a yellow or a lavender in her whole body. 
I will make her of all the carnations 
that grow; I'll give her my old-rose 
shawl for a scarf and the morning for a 
halo,” 

“Tt is taking a goud deal of trouble 
for a lobster,” said Meredith; “ but if 
you like it, go ahead.” 

“ You will call her a Venus, of course,”’ 
remarked Lestrange, cynically. 
“No, thank you!” said 

dryly. 

“T don’t hold with big titles myself,” 
commented Kent, approvingly. “Call 
things by their names, I say; call it 
‘figure of a woman, nude.’” 

“Hang the name!” said Haydon, im- 
patiently. “And the woman, too ; she 
is only a part of the color scheme.” 

“That’s all she ever is,’’ put in the 
philosophical Kent, aside. 

Meredith was fingering the old-rose 
crépe. “You might call it ‘Couleur de 
Rose,” suggested he, “that would an- 
swer for the shawl and the scheme—and 
the woman,” he added, sardonically. 

Haydon looked at him, pleased, as he 
said slowly: “ That’s not a bad idea.” 

“ All very pretty,” said Kent; “but 
what I want to know is—where you are 
going to get your tarnation—excuse me, 
your carnation model? May I ask if 
you have one ‘under the rose’ now?” 

“No,” said Haydon. “But I know 
where to find her,” he added, suddenly. 

A week later he packed his things 
and went in search of her. It was not 
his first visit to Italy. He had a toler- 
ably clear notion of what he was about. 
For years he had carried in his brain 
dim images of certain little towns in the 
Riviera di Levante, through which he 
had hastily flitted, and of the splendid 
beauty of their sea-bred women, and he 
had promised himself more than once 
to look up both again. Soassoon as he 
had stepped from the train and depos- 
ited his bags at the small a/bergo which 
remained open and empty, he set out 
for a walk about the diminutive town. 
His nerves had decreased and his spirits 
risen with every mile from Paris; now 
he was too buoyantly excited to keep 
still. ° 


Haydon, 
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He had chosen this particular town 
because he judged it would be deserted 
in winter—and it was. There was some- 
thing almost ghostly in its streets of 
closed .houses, row upon row, until one 
went far back from the water-front into 
the poorer quarter of the town, when 
it burst into a life exaggeratedly tu- 
multuous as the other was exagger- 
atedly still. It seemed to Haydon that 
there were twenty children to every 
house. And here were the women! 
He cast keenly critical glances at them 
and patted himself mentaliy upon the 
head for his astuteness. 

Junos, every one of them; a type as 
fine as the Roman, with something of 
the open sea, which the Roman has not ; 
a type totally unlike the Tuscan. Hay- 
don looked at the square brows beneath 
clouds of dark hair, broad, calm brows, 
at the fine eyes, broad-lidded and flash- 
ing, the straight features, the beautiful 
lips and firm chins, and the carriage of 
queens. 

“Superb!” he said to himself. Among 
all these Junos there must surely be his 
Venus. With the same observant 


glance he took in the details of poverty 


and squalor in the garments, and the 
interiors thrown open tothe sun and the 
passer-by with equal indifference ; and 
he noted that many of the faces were 
pinched and the noble outlines meagerly 
filled. 

“There will beno difficulty in getting 
them to pose,” he thought with self- 
gratulation mingled with pity; “any- 
thing to turn a soldo, I imagine.” 

He promised himself to come to- 
morrow and make a leisurely and> 
scrutinizing round again. If necessary 
he was prepared to give some days to 
the finding of his Venus; and thus re- 
solved he turned his steps toward the 
sea. 

In a very few minutes Haydon’s feet 
were treading the sands and his eyes 
leaped forward to meet the Mediter- 
ranean. There were the old violets and 
purples and greens he remembered so 
well—no other sea has such mysterious 
tints; and again he praised himself for 
coming. To his right stretched the 
fantastic growth of the pine grove, with 
its life all at the top, and above bloomed 
the Carraras—those violets of mount- 
ains. The air—after Paris—was like 
Eden, and Haydon forgot his chest for 
the first time in months. Down by the 
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Molo—the long quay which ran its two 
arms into the sea—boats were coming 
in with sails looped in the graceful 
fashion he never remembered to have 
seen out of Italy, and the sun was going 
down. The landscape slowly became a 
rose—a mystic rose, flushed from end to 
end, from the mountain tips to the 
horizon’s verge ; the sails were like rosy- 
winged birds flying home; even the 
shadows showed as deeper rose, and the 
violet of the Carraras was full of vi- 
brating rose life. Far up the beach was 
a tiny village ; its houses loomed in the 
reflection like a rose-phantom. And 
suddenly Haydon knew why he had 
come. 

It was this which had haunted him 
with the name of this village all the 
years. He remembered it now per- 
fectly ; he had never seen its like else- 
where in any land of sunset splendors. 
The waters had used to take on every 
shade and luster of rose, and ruby, and 
no mountains, in Haydon’s knowledge, 
blossomed like these. No wonder the 
place had arisen with the thought of the 
rose picture ; indeed, he was never after 
able to resolve for himself whether the 
picture had recalled the place or the 
place itself had been a dim and haunt- 
ing picture in his brain all these years. 
Strange he should have thought only of 
the women ! 

A light mist began to rise and Hay- 
don turned his coat collar up. 

“ What color!’ he murmured, ecstat- 
ically ; and as he stood he fell intoa 
reverie, planning to himself how to re- 
produce those escaping effects with oils 
and canvas. 

Suddenly he became aware that it 
was growing cold. He drew his coat 
closer about him, and turning away took 
the first narrow street from the water- 
side and came full upon—Ginevra. 

She was standing in the doorway, and 
Haydon stopped with a gasp. Over her 
head hung a sign: “ Camere Ammobtili- 
ate.” Haydon’s eye caught it. He re- 
moved his hat. 

“There are, perhaps, rooms to let 
here ?” he asked, in his broken Italian. 

“ Si, Signore,” replied Ginevra. 

“Can I see them ?” 

“Si, Signore.” 

Haydon followed her upstairs me- 
chanically. It might have been a 
palace or a hovel—to be sure the two 
are often one in Italy—Haydon would 














have known no difference. Ginevra 
threw open the shutters and let in the 
last sun-rays. 

“ The seasees itself from the terrace,” 
said she, tersely. Haydon stepped out 
on the little balcony. The sun was just 
sinking and the rose light brightening :— 
there was his sky. He turned back to 
the room—here was his woman. 

“T will take the rooms,” he said. 

Ginevra looked at him, and Haydon 
blushed. 

“T mean—that is—if they are not too 
dear,” he said. 

“Thirty francs,” said Ginevra. 

“Tt is a good deal——”’ 

“Thirty francs,” said Ginevra. 

“T will take them.” Haydon glanced 
about; they were surprisingly clean, 
and neatly if simply furnished: the bed- 
room was airy, the sa/otto had a brick 
floor and a fireplace. 

“You ”—Haydon looked at her and 
hesitated. ‘“ You are the padrona?” 

“Si, Signore ’—there was something 
particularly unflinching in Ginevra’s 
accents. 

“You—would perhaps be willing to 
give me my dinners—my coffee ?”— 
with persuasive hesitancy. 

“No, Signore.” 

“ But I will pay well—willingly. 

“Impossible, Signore—there are the 
bambint.” 

“ But what am I to do—I must eat.” 

Ginevra said nothing. She regarded 
him obdurately. 

“There is perhaps a hotel near?” 

“No, Signore.” Ginevra eyed him 
with manifest, tranquil indifference. 

“Very well,” said Haydon, “I shall 
come in an hour.” 

“As you will,” responded Ginevra, 
coldly. 

“A nice, plastic nature!” thought 
Haydon as he went back to the hotel. 
“But Ill goif I starve, and I'll paint 
her whether or no—every woman has 
her price,” he added, cynically. 

The rest of the day and a good part 
of the evening he spent in buying cof- 
fee, sugar, petroleum, a spirit lamp, and 
hunting up a bread man and a butter 
woman against the next morning. 

Ginevra gave him no help. She 
brought up the packages as they ar- 
rived, without comment, and deposited 
them on his table. The rooms were in 
perfect order and a fire already laid. 
Haydon tried his utmost not to stare 
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at her, or, at least, not to let her see 
him stare, but he compensated himself 
whenever her eyes were turned away. 
There was something decidedly stony 
in her manner, and Haydon wondered 
how a creature so beautiful could be 
so little s¢mpatica. He had not the 
courage to broach any ulterior projects 
that night, but lay long awake, his brain 
on fire with the fever of the artist's un- 
realized vision. He meditated plans for 
the morrow, and meanwhile he posed 
her—his model—in every imaginary at- 
titude and composed her in every pos- 
sible relation to the old rose shawl and 
the sunset. He could hear an occa- 
sional voice of the Jdbambini down- 
stairs, but no masculine tread or tone; 
yet there must be a husband somewhere 
to account for the bamdbinz. 

“Some hulking brute of a sailor or 
lumbering facchino,” he thought, with 
an artist’s resentment of the waste of 
beauty. “She is of the people ; it is the 
same type, only idealized. I will paint 
her standing ; no, I will paint her half- 
reclining,” he mentally reviewed the 
poses of the perfect figure. I don't sup- 
pose she has ever posed, and, perhaps, 
she will be a bit stiff about it at first, 
but she is sure to give in in the end, if 
only from vanity.” 

With the morning Haydon lay idly, 
hearing the voices of the children and 
the tossing of the sea; then suddenly 
recalling that he was his own house- 
keeper and cook he arose precipitately 
and began his struggles with the spirit 
lamp. His coffee, or.the poor simili- 
tude, finished, he meditated upon the 
next step. He could hear the dambini 
and Ginevra; but hearing was a poor 
substitute for seeing, and, finally, he took 
a sketch-book and his hat and sauntered 
out. 

A child as beautiful as Ginevra 
stopped her play to bid him /elice 
giorno, and Haydon could just see 
Ginevra over the kitchen table with a 
bundle in her arms—another dambina 
evidently. 

“ Patience !” said Haydon to himself. 

“Patience!” he said the next day 
and the day following, with growing im- 
patience, as he strolled about town, try- 
ing to kill time in the intervals between 
his anchorite repasts. He had discov- 
ered little else besides eggs in the town, 
by way of provender, and philosophic- 
ally and stoically sat himself down to 
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these twice aday. Going without eggs 
formed the one variation of diet. Gin- 
evra regarded all with a silent disdain, 
in which Haydon once or twice, to his 
discomfiture, fancied he detected a 
gleam of secret and malicious joy. Few 
and short were her words, confined to 
strictly necessary inquiries as to his fire 
or windows, and a laconic “ Si, Signore,” 
or “ No, Signore.” Haydon would have 
believed her incapable of speech but for 
the running brook of laughter and song 
and conversation which came bubbling 
up from below all daylong. Evidently 
Ginevra down stairs and Ginevra up 
stairs were two different beings. If she 
had been one whit less beautiful, Hay- 
don would have left in disgust after the 
first week of eggs, but she was not; in- 
deed, it seemed to him she was more 
beautiful daily, and the oftener he turned 
to the back streets and searched for an- 
other face and figure like hers, the more 
resolutely he returned with the deter- 
mination to stay till the last hen in the 
country had ceased to lay. 

He had not the courage to ask Gin- 
evra, point-blank, to pose—but he laid 
a trap. He set up his easel, hired a 


small lounger in a red beretta, and fell 


to drawing with great energy. The 
next time Ginevra came in with her 
bronze water jar, she stopped and looked 
at the sketch. 

“It is precisely Giacomo,” she said. 

“ You think it resembles him ?” asked 
Haydon, with meek diffidence. 

“It is precisely he,” repeated Gin- 
evra. She looked at Haydon with the 
first approving glance she had be- 
stowed. “The Signore has really tal- 
ent.” 

The 
blushed. 

“Oh, if I had a subject—I could do 
better than this! If you would let me 
make a head of you, Ginevra.” He 
looked at her with studiedly impersonal 
glance. 

Ginevra returned the glance in kind— 
and with better success. ; 

“To take away or to leave here ?” she 
asked calmly. 

Haydon was confused. 

“We could decide that later—to leave 
here,” he added hastily as he saw her 
lift the water-jar once more. 

But Ginevra shook her head. “I have 
not time—there are the dambinz.” She 
lifted the bronze jar and walked off with 
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a motion which was the despair and de- 
light of Haydon’s eyes. 

There were always the dambini, it 
seemed to him. He never by any 
chance caught sight of her without one 
or more in her arms or hanging to her 
skirts, yet there were only three of them 
actually: Maddelena, the eldest and 
most beautiful, jolly little Dino, and 
Margheritina, the big-eyed baby. Gin- 
evra came to the door one day with this 
last-named dambina in her arms and a 
black shawl over her head, and Haydon 
stopped to admire—the baby. 

For the first time he had a revelation 
of Ginevra’s smile. 

“Only see how fat she is, Signore,” 
she said, with a deft gesture, stripping 
the swaddling clothes aside and reveal- 
ing a pair of bare and dimpled legs from 
the waist to the toes. “Feel, feel,” she 
said encouragingly. Haydon diffidently 
grasped a handful of dimples and fat 
and was rewarded by a laugh from the 
baby and another from the baby’s 
mother. Then Ginevra made the baby 
in all its unblushing nakedness dance 
on the top of the table for Haydon’s 
benefit, and the baby laughed and Gin- 
evra laughed and they cooed to one an- 
other in an unknown tongue, ending in 
an ecstasy of kisses beginning at the 
baby’s head and terminating where the 
baby terminated—at the pink toes. 
Haydon stood apart and watched this 
holy little game with respect. 

Finally Ginevra wrapped the baby 
unceremoniously in its clothes again and 
turned to Haydon, flushed but calm. 

“Your eggs have come, Signore.” 

Haydon blushed and went upstairs. 

But he stopped often after that to ad- 
mire Margheritina, or toss Dino or say 
a word to Maddelena. In return Gin- 
evra paused to cast a glance upon his 
canvas or bestow a condescending word 
of approval. 

“Tt takes a large head for that,” she 
remarked one day, gravely. 

Haydon smiled but went on drawing. 
Time had taught him wisdom ; he knew 
now that his only hope of detaining her 
an instant was to show nothing more 
than the slightest interest. A glance of 
admiration, the tiniest personal note, 
would cut short the friendliest inter- 
view, and though he was as far as ever 
from any prospect of painting her, he 
experienced so exquisite a pleasure in 
merely looking at her that he would not 
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imperil it. Besides, he did not yet de- 
spair; if not of a patient nature, he 
could be patient when there was an end 
to gain. If he might only obtain a sit- 
ting, any kind of a sitting, permission 
to sketch her head, a chance to establish 
the dangerous rapport of artist and sit- 
ter, he thought he could answer for the 
rest. 

It would have been much easier if 
Ginevra had possessed an ordinary share 
of vanity, but so far as he was able to 
discern she had none. -She was either 
unconscious of her beauty—which was 
incredible—or indifferent to it. In short, 
she was a greater mystery to Haydon 
every day. She was never on the streets 
like other women of the little town, 
cared nothing to makea della figura, 
for which alone they appeared to exist, 
and pursued a nonchalant and self-con- 
tained life of her own in which neither 
Haydon nor any other, except the dam- 
bint, bore a part. He was thoroughly 
convinced that she had a history, and 
he greatly wished he knew who her hus- 
band was. 

We have an easy and satisfying way 
of describing a man as “no better and 
no worse than other men.” Of Haydon 
this was quite literally true. He was no 
better than other men, and, perhaps, had 
he been a little worse than he was he 
would really have been a good deal bet- 
ter. He had been into no depths, 
whether of good or ill, himself, and he 
looked for no depths in others. His 
gifts were not despicable ; he had the 
artist’s sensitiveness to all external 
things, and his art was an external 
thing. Nature had bestowed upon him 
the eyes and fingers of an artist—and 
he had cultivated both remarkably well. 
Nature or somebody else had also be- 
stowed upon him a brain and soul and 
he had not cultivated them at all. He 
had been so busy in becoming an artist 
that he had not had time to become 
aman. There were no dark passages 
in his life ; in fact, there was nothing in 
his life—except class-rooms and studios 
and pictures and models, and an over- 
whelming ambition to accomplish some- 
thing masterly in the way of atechnical 
feat. To this ambition he was capable 
of sacrificing much, undoubtedly, and 
Ginevra, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
if he could. But his evil intentions 
were bounded by that: to bribe, or 
coax or entrap her into serving as his 
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model ; and if it was not to be done with- 
out treading upon her scruples, so much 
the worse for the scruples. Art is art, 
and where else in the wide world was he 
to find a woman capable of standing 
against the rose of morning and eclips- 
ing it with her own dawn? 

He bided his time with a grim pa- 
tience. Meanwhile he made endless 
sketches, and painted rose sunsets and 
dawns, in spite of Ginevra’s warnings 
against Maremma mists. 

He had discovered at last who the 
husband of Ginevra was—a waiter at 
one of the hotels in Milan. With the 
summer season he returned to the vil- 
lage to pursue his profession in the one 
hotel there. 

“Tt must be hard for you to be apart 
so much,” suggested Haydon, tenta- 
tively. 

Ginevra shrugged her shoulders. 

“What would you; we are poor 
people,” she replied. 
eggs, Signore.” 

“Probably mighty glad to be apart,” 
was Haydon’s mental comment. 

He had studied the populace and did 
not admire the masculine type. There 
was a great deal he did not admire in 
the place. The town itself was squalidly 
miserable. Haydon had always felt in 
Paris that nothing could be so depress- 
ing as the visible contrast of very rich 
and very poor. Now it seemed to him 
there was one thing worse, the un- 
adulterated poverty of the Riviera town. 
Its squalor displeased, its dirt offended, 
and its monotony repelled him. He 
concluded that there could not be, and 
he trusted there were not, two places on 
the habitable globe so devoid of in- 
terest, so barren of romance. Even the 
sea and sky wore upon him at last, and 
he wondered why he still stayed. He 
dragged himself up in the morning 
with a greater effort each day, and ate 
his breakfasts and dinners with a keener 
rebellion. The salt of the sea and of 
his eggs had alike lost its savor; yet he 
stayed. . 

There came a morning, however,when 
he did not drag himself up. All night 
long Ginevra in rose-colored light had 
danced before his eyes and in his brain, 
and when the morning rose came flush- 
ing the room, he lay and watched it and 
took it for a continuation of his dream. 
Presently he turned his head carefully, 
on account of the rockets and Catherine 
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wheels within, and looked at the little 
clock ticking on the night table. Its 
hands pointed to ten. Then it stole 
over Haydon deliciously that he was too 
ill to rise—he could lie there and starve 
at his leisure. There was no one to 
summon except Ginevra, and he would 
not summon her. Besides, his every 
earthly desire limited itself to that of 
lying still, knowing that Heaven itself 
could expect nothing else of him. It 
was not his duty to make coffee or boil 
eggs or scheme through the hours of 
another day how to entrap Ginevra into 
a rose-color study. 

There is sweetness, no doubt, in the 
triumphant moment of success, but the 
moment of entire defeat is sweet also. 
Haydon lay with shut eyes, drawing the 
first happy breaths for many weeks. 
To have purchased that peace of spirit 
for an indefinite period he would will- 
ingly have compounded with his split- 
ting head and the racking heat of all his 
members. He reflected drowsily that 
in case he grew much worse the Miséri- 
cordia brotherhood—that strange black- 
cowled and robed fraternity he had so 
often admired from a picturesque point 


of view, would come and carry him 
away toa hospital or a grave, as the 
case might be; either way he need not 


exert himself about it. Even pictures, 
even Ginevra did not concern him now, 
and as for the Salon, who but a triple 
idiot could have thought it worth while 
to care if they painted the whole thing 
lavender and drab. Yet there was color 
in the world ; that fact, as the most dar- 
ing discovery of Haydon’s life, asserted 
itself even at this moment with the te- 
nacity of a fixed idea. The color was— 
but somebody else could paint it ; some- 
body else could paint—yes, could paint 
—Ginevra. 
Il. 


“The next time I say Maremma mists 
the Signore will listen to me,” said 
Ginevra. 

Haydon smiled—a rather wan smile 
still; and Ginevra smiled too, but with 
a twinkle of something like tears in her 
eyes. She stooped and blew the fire to 
a brighter blaze. 

“ And now what will the Signore have 
to eat? The doctor said you must eat, 
and you are pale and thin, too—” she 
stooped and blewthe fireagain. “What 
will you eat, Signore?” 
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“Nothing, thank you, Ginevra,” 
answered Haydon, gratefully. “I have 
been a great deal of trouble to you,” he 
added, regretfully. 

Ginevra laughed. 

“Oh, a/tro/ trouble!—I did it willingly. 
But I am not going to have the Signore 
sick again. Do you know the cause of 
it all "—she fixed her eyes severely upon 
Haydon. 

“ Maremma mists,” assented Haydon, 
meekly. 

“ Thatistrue,”.assented Ginevra, “ but 
also eggs. How is it possible to keep 
well when one eats nothing that sus- 
tains >—always eggs, eggs,”’—she cast a 
disdainful glance at the basket which 
was. wont to hold the dainty. “And 
moreover that costs—eggs are dear, 
now. Do you know what you ought to 
eat, Signore ? broth, good, strong brodo 
of meat.” 

“Ginevra,” said Haydon, looking 
squarely at her, “there is nothing in the 
world I like so much as broth—but you 
see yourself I cannot make it here.” 

“ And why should you ?” said Ginevra, 
tranquilly,” to make alittle broth is not 
to make the kitchen. If you like to 
have me buy the meat I will make it 
with ours—when I make that for the 
bambini—the Signore is as capable of 
taking care of himself as a bambino.” 

“Ah! Ginevra—if you would!” said 
Haydon, with the gratitude of weak- 
ness. “But you have too many dambini 
to take care of already.” : 

“ Altro/!—one more or less,” replied 
Ginevra, cheerfully; departing with a 
smile which Haydon, his head upon the 
pillows of the chair, lay dreaming upon 
for hours after. 

He had lost a week out of life—but a 
week was a small matter. That he had 
survived the drugs of the Italian doctor, 
Haydon—who had the national distrust 
of things foreign—attributed to the 
counterbalancing effects of Ginevra’s | 
nursing. He wondered if he had said 
in his delirious wanderings all the things 
he had thought; but he reflected com- 
fortingly that he might rave in his Italian 
with nearly the same security as in 
English. What he did know, and it was 
the only thing he knew clearly, was that 
he had been tended with that womanly 
and tender skill which he had supposed 
to inhere only in the heart of his own 
mother, but now began to think must 
be an attribute of all womankind. 
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There was in his hearta little painful 
sense that he had not deserved this at 
the hands of Ginevra—he felt strangely 
guilty toward her. Certainly he had 
intended her no wrong ; but that did not 
prevent a conviction that she would 
have resented his intentionsas a wrong, 
had she known them, and—unaccount- 
able vagary of a sick mind—to save his 
so lately jeopardized life, Haydon could 
not help feeling himself that it had not 
been precisely an honor. 

Meanwhile Ginevra had, without 
doubt, graduated him from the rank of 
her lodger to that of her patient; her 
eyes and voice had a frank kindliness in 
them when she looked or spoke. It was 
not in her nature evidently to do things 
by halves. In vain Haydon remon- 
strated that one, or that two, that at 
least ‘ree dinners in a day were enough; 
Ginevra continued tranquilly to appear 
morning, noon, night, and at all times 
between, with soups and roasts and 
pastas and risottos and all the other 
savory dishes an Italian alone knows 
the secret of ; and she had but one reply 
to his remonstrances : 

“‘ Signore, you are to eat /” 

And Haydon did eat. Ginevra re- 


garded him with a satisfied air, and 
nodded her beautiful head in approval. 

“That sustains, that makes strength ; 
but eggs, altro!” 

Haydon blushed to think how very 
low he must have fallen in her esteem 
during those weeks before. 


Sometimes, to insure her patient’s 
eating, Ginevra would install herself 
cozily by the fireplace and enter into 
conversation. Haydon had a fund of 
questions ready, about the place, the 
people, her own affairs—anything to 
detain her. They were poor, he knew 
that already, and that Ginevra spent 
her evenings sewing by the dim lamp. 

“ Finally there are others poorer than 
we,” Ginevra concluded, philosophically. 
She summed up the character of the 
town which so preyed upon Haydon, in 
two phrases. 

“ Are most of the sailors and fisher- 
folk poor?” he asked. 

“ They are a// poor, Signore.” 

* And are there many sailors and 
fisher-folk in the town?” 

“They are a// sailors and fisher-folk, 
Signore.” 

“ There 
Ginevra?” 


is then much suffering, 
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“There is miseria—nothing else!” 
said Ginevra, with emphasis. 

Haydon stroked the little Maddelena’s 
head—there was always one or more of 
the children present. 

“This dambina is much like you, 
Ginevra,” he said, presently, after a 
silence in which his mind had reverted 
from the town at large to the three 
units before him. 

“Yes?” said Ginevra, questioningly. 
“ But this one ”"—she drew Dino to her— 
“is the proper image of his father; all 
the world says so.” She looked at the 
child a long moment, then caught him 
in her arms and kissed him passionately. 
“It is himself !”’ she murmured. 

Haydon’s hand fell from the little 
Maddelena’s head. 

“She loves her husband,” he thought. 

He sat blankly staring at the fire long 
after Ginevra and the children were 
gone, repeating it to himself. 

“She loves her husband—she loves 
her husband.” 

Why had he never thought of it be- 
fore? but who wou/d have thought of it ? 

He carried his astonishment through 
the next day, and at night—when Gin- 
evra was kneeling before the fire—he 
put an artful question, carefully stirring 
his coffee the while. 

“When do you expect your husband, 
Ginevra?” 

“ Who knows ?” she answered. “ Per- 
haps at the capo d’anno, perhaps in Feb- 
ruary.” 

“I hope he is good to you,” said Hay- 
don, abruptly. 

Ginevra lifted her eyes with an air of 
astonishment. 

“ He is an angel,” she said, simply. 

“Tell me about him,” said Haydon, 
stirring with great care. 

“ There is nothing to tell—but all the 
world knows he isan angel. Five years 
we made love, and we are married five 
years now—truly an angel he is.” She 
gazed into the fire dreamily and Hay- 
don watched the light play over her 
face and throat. 

“She means it,” he thought. 

Suddenly Ginevra raised her eyes. 
“ And you, Signore, you are not fidan- 
sato?” 

“No.” 

“There is nobody you love?” 

“No,” said Haydon, with emphasis. 

“Ah!” Ginevra looked at him com- 
passionately. “Then you do not know 
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—you will know some day, but you do 
not know now. There is nothing like 
it.” She rose from her knees. 

“ Not even the bambini ?” said Hay- 
don, jestingly, while with studied care 
he stirred his coffee. 

“Ah! the dambini are a part of it.” 
Ginevra smiled and picked up ~ Dino, 
“Matrimony without children,” she 
added gravely, “is not good.” She shook 
her head as she went out, Dino in her 
arms crowing affirmation of this last 
sentiment. 

Haydon mechanically raised his cup 
to his lips and took a long draught. 

“ She loves her husband,” he repeated 
to himself, as he set the cup down, with 
the air of a man who has discovered an 
incredible truth. He looked at the cup 
some time. 

“That is her story—she loves her 
husband.” He lifted the cup a second 
time and finished the coffee. 

In the light of his discovery many 
things became intelligible to Haydon. 
He knew now what it meant when Gin- 
evra came into his room with a peculiar 
brightness of eye and cheek—it meant 
a letter from Paolino. He understood 
now her disdainful scorn of outside di- 
versions—why she was content to sit 
and sew beside the sleeping babies, and 
he perceived that it was her romance 
which differentiated her from the other 
women of the place. He had the ut- 
most difficulty in accepting the facts for 
truth, and the truth at once irritated 
and fascinated him. 

To live five ina room and beso happy ; 
to live on polenta and farinata and be 
so happy; it was against all reason— 
but it was true. 

“Do you never care to go out, to 
dance and enjoy life as the others do, 
Ginevra?” he asked. 

Ginevra lifted her head disdainfully. 

“For whom should I dress up and 
make a della figura?” she said. “I 
have my husband and the children ; it 
is a pity you do not lovesomebody, Sig- 
nore,” she added, with atouch ofimpa- 
tience ; “ you would know, then.” 

At present she made no secret of the 
fact that she considered he did not 
know—anything. Haydon himself be- 
gan to feel that she was right. Cer- 
tainly he knew nothing of the world of 
love Ginevra moved in, where familiar- 
ity did not breed contempt, and poverty 
was the nursing mother of love. 
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If Ginevra could have had her way 
the whole world would have been mar- 
ried—yes, even the priests and nuns; 
for, remarked this good Catholic naively, 
“ After all, they are Christians like our- 
selves, aren’t they?” There was in Gin- 
evra a quality of tranquil and una- 
bashed innocence, with its implied can- 
dor of speech, before which Haydon— 
whom the life of Paris had not made to 
blush—blushed often. He did not blush 
for Ginevra, but for himself. 

“ Ah, well!” remarked Ginevra one 
day, winding up a dissertation upon the 
iniquitous double marriage laws of 
Italy. ‘One must think for others—all 
the world is not so happy as we are.” 

“ All the world is not, indeed!” said 
Haydon, a trifle bitterly. He turned to 
his portfolio and began tossing over the 
sketches. 

Presently he became conscious of Gin- 
evra’s eyes; she was standing near 
and there was an unmistakable disdain 
in her expression as she regarded the 
undraped figures. She said nothing, 
however, and Haydon, recalling their 
design, found himself confused under 
that candid glance. It seemed to him 
that all his purpose must appear as 
nakedly to her—and for the first time 
that purpose seemed to him dishonoring. 

“Do they please you?” he asked at 
last, to break the embarrassing silence. 

“No;” replied Ginevra. 

“Why not?” persisted Haydon. 

“The Signore has talent, but those do 
not please me,” was the only answer. 
Her lip curled a little, and somehow, to 
Haydon, all those obviously unclad 
women looked suddenly silly. He was 
truly relieved when Genevra left the 
room, and then he frowned and re- 
minded himself that to serve art was a 
glorious destiny for any woman. 

It might be so; but something in him 
nevertheless kept on asserting that it 
would not be a glorious destiny for 
Ginevra. 

“This is perfectly preposterous !” he 
said to himself angrily, and then he 
flushed again as his eye fell upon a vase 
of roses on the table. 

Maddelena had come running in with 
them that morning, and Ginevra, from 
the doorway, had turned the gift to bit- 
terness before he had finished thanking 
the child. 

“The Signore is very fond of roses ?” 
she said. 

















“Very !” he had answered. 

“ Yes, all the time he was ill he talked 
about nothing else but ‘rose, rose ;’ we 
have been waiting for these to bloom ; 
they are the first of the year.” 

He had flushed to the color of the 
flowers then, as he turned to put them 
in water, and he flushed again now in 
recalling it. 

“T must be losing my mind,” he 
thought indignantly, later, as he walked 
through the streets of the little town 
which now had become as eloquent as 
the pages of a book, every house a para- 
graph of romance or tragedy. Here 
dwelt pretty Bianca, the sewing girl. 
The furniture stood on the sidewalk, 
and Haydon remembered that the fam- 
ily were sailing for Australia to-mor- 
row, lured by promises of free passage, 
to be worked out at the other end. He 
foreboded tragedy, but pretty Bianca 
had a lover who had deserted her for 
another, and she was glad to go. And 
yonder sat Luigi’s old mother in the 
doorway. Luigi had shot himself last 
week after misappropriating a hundred 
francs—certainly misappropriating it; 
for, instead of paying it in to his em- 
ployer’s bank account, he had paid it 
out in groceries for his sister and her 
eight children. Twenty dollars seemed 
to Haydon a low valuation of the boy’s 
life—a dollar for every year—but the 
boy had paid it withoutaword. In this 
house Bandini’s wife, the mother of 
sixteen, lay dying, and dying so slowly 
that it was worst of all; it made dying 
so expensive, a luxury people like Ban- 
dini cannot afford. It was, however, the 
first extravagance of her life. Also, 
Bandini’s house was painted rose-color, 
Haydon noticed. 

The whole town was a walking trag- 
edy. With a sense of revolt Haydon 
turned away. In this hungry, starving, 
fever-smitten and destitute world, was 
there no place for beauty? What else 
could keep life above the brute level ? 

He arrived at the question and the 
shore together. 

Here at least was beauty. The storm 
waves had piled the drift high along the 
shore—the Mediterranean drift, that 
mystery of all seas; neither wood nor 
weed, but a tangle of woods and weeds 
and coral and pumice and shells. 

Haydon had begun collecting shells 
in his first leisure days, primarily in self- 
defense, but later fascinated to find every 
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tint of the changeful sea crystallized 
in some wee convoluted sea-dwelling 
or fairy form. He began now mechan- 
ically to wander back and forth, picking 
up here a yellow, there a violet, now a 
green, and now arainbowed shell, till his 
hands and pockets were fillea. Here 
was beauty the universe did not despise. 
He stood up straight and looked about 
him. 

The shore was covered with old men, 
boys, women and girls, but chiefly with 
women who should have been girls; 
each in a short skirt ; each with wooden 
shoes or none; each wearing a shawl, 
Madonnawise, over her head, and bear- 
ing in her arms achiid. With the dis- 
engaged hand these young mothers 
piled, stick by stick, the drift-wood in 
baskets or aprons, stooping their stately 
forms to the task. They might have 
sixteen years—these young Junos—for 
the most part. The wind blew their 
scant skirts and shawls. 

One of them came to Haydon. 

“ cco, Signore,” she said, with a 
frank smile, holding out to him a rosily 
transparent shell. She had sympatheti- 
cally noted his quest. “ Beautiful 
things, zon é¢ vero?” 

Haydon pulled off his hat and stam- 
mered his “ Grazie.” 

Poor as she was, he did not insult her 
with money ; and she turned, smiling, 
to her drift-wood gathering again. Hay- 
don, the rosy shell in his palm, looked 
after her, at the whole gigantic picture 
of the sea and shore and sky and mov- 
ing figures of the drift-gatherers, and 
he looked back at the little shell. If it 
was a parable, it was a gigantic parable 
as well. 

When the time is ripe a moment does 
the work prepared by centuries. When 
Haydon raised his eyes from the shell, 
for the first time in his life he looked 
through them, not with them. 

Great events are often quiet events. 
When a star rises, when a flower opens, 
when a soul wakens, it makes no noise. 
A great joy, a great terror or a great 
disaster produce first of all a great hush. 
And greatness is a relative term. To 
a blind man, sight is a great event, 
though all the world should combine to 
demonstrate its unimportance—to the 
world. 

Haydon went home very quietly. He 
did not call for his lamp as usual, and 
it would have been quite dark when 
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Ginevra came in with the lamp in her 
hand, but for the unusually bright fire 
on the hearth. Haydon had drawn 
aside the curtain from the window, 
and, with his hands against the pane 
and his forehead on his hands, was look- 
ing into the gloom. 

Yes, she might leave the lamp ; yes, 
he was ready for his supper. 

“T will go down, then, and cook the 
little priest. He will not take long to 
fry, and he is fresh as fresh.” 

Haydon did not reply. In the first 
place he was used to having priests on 
his table and in his bed—the title an- 
swered for everything, from a fish to 
a scaldino ; in the second place, he did 
not hear the cannibalistic proposition. 
He was watching Ginevra and thinking 
to himself : 

“Had I been an artist instead of a 
finger-juggler 3 

And as he stowed the empty port- 
folio behind his trunk his lips quivered 
slightly. 

Ill. 


“What in all the world do you most 
wish for, Ginevra?” asked Haydon. 


She was dusting the room, and Hay- 
don had been watching her over his 
book ; he had more often a book than a 
brush in his hand now; Ginevra had 
expressed several fears that he was not 
quite well—he painted so little. 


“A gobbino,’” answered Ginevra, 
promptly. 

“A gobbino!” repeated Haydon. 
“ What in the world is a gobdino ?” 

Ginevra laughed, and gave him to un- 
derstand at length that a goddinois a 
little gobbo and a gobbo is a dwarf, 
but that the particular dwarf which was 
her heart’s desire was but an inch high, 
of silver, and by some mysterious leger- 
demain he might as well be represented 
by two clasped silver hands or other 
device. 

“ And what in the world do you want 
of a gobbino ?” asked Haydon, with in- 
crease of wonder. 

“It brings good fortune!’’—there 
was a twinkle in her eye as she said it, 
with which Haydon was acquainted. 

“ You don’t believe that, Ginevra?” 

Ginevra’s eyes twinkled the more, and 
she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Chi lo sa?” she said, merrily. 
should like the gobdino, the same.” 

Haydon had never yet fathomed the 
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depths of Ginevra’s common sense; it 
was rare and unusual as she herself was 
rare. Her store of superstition and 
proverbial wisdom, in which she was 
rich as every Italian is, invariably ran 
over on either side into visible incre- 
dulity or irresistible enjoyment of an 
absurdity. It was his delight to make 
her talk—for the talking of Ginevra was 
like a running stream of poetry; she 
appeared to speak in blank verse by 
nature, and did it with the air of its be- 
ing as simple for her as the common 
and unadorned speech of the world to 
inferior mortals. Her spontaneity was 
not the least of her attributes. This 
walking book of poetry fascinated Hay- 
don'’s ear, and he encouraged conversa- 
tion—for the sake of his Italian. 

There had been purpose in Haydon’s 
question. Christmas was at hand, and 
on the day before it, Haydon went to 
Pisa. He had long decided what to 
give the children ; a dainty dress for the 
little Margheritina (for even an Italian 
baby, he was persuaded, would rather 
make a della figura than have the 
choicest doll on earth); a toy cart for 
Dino; and for both children all the 
sweets Ginevra would countenance. As 
for Maddelena—her gift was not to 
come from Pisa—it had been wrapped 
up in Haydon’s trunk for a week past. 
He sacrificially matched ribbons and 
compared shades and accumulated pack- 
ages all day, but the errand upon which 
he spent himself was the godéino. Pisa 
presented none worthy of his fastidious- 
ness. He walked over her three times, 
and investigated every jeweler’s shop 
at least twice, in the effort to find a 
really choice gobsino—a gobbino of the 
gobbini—such a gobbo as might most 
infallibly incarnate good fortune. He 
found one at last, and carried the mis- 
shapen silver creature home in triumph. 
He endeavored to console himself for 
the deformity of his gift, which cost _ 
him an artistic pang or two, by the 
daintiness of the box in which he en- 
cased it. He was as impatient as a 
child for the morning to come, and sum- 
moned Ginevra and the children at the 
earliest permissible hour. 

It was pretty to see the dark eyes of 
Maddelena dilate with rapture above 
the rose-color crépe and soft silken rib- 
bons which Haydon laid in her arms; 
the ecstatic music of her voice quite 
overran Dino’s vociferous tones. There 
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was an incipient Girevra in Maddelena, 
and Haydon accepted the daczno of the 
woman-child’s rosy lips with reverence. 

“Oh, Signore !”’ Ginevra found voice 
to say at last, “it is much—much too 
beautiful—you should not have given 
a 

“You will make her a festa dress, 
Ginevra,” said Haydon. One may wear 
anything for festas, and—tt is very suit- 
able.” 

Haydon alone knew how suitable— 
this extravagantly inappropriate gift. 
Ginevra shook her head, but her eyes 
delighted openly in the beautiful, soft 
fabric. It was charming to see the 
change from that mother-sweetness to 
very childlikeness in her face when 
Haydon awkwardly produced the god- 
dino and invoked a buona fortuna for 
her. She was as rosy and pleased as 


Maddelena. 

“Oh, what a beautiful little goddino, 
“ Graste / 
suddenly 


Signore!” she exclaimed. 
Grasie/"—then her eyes 
brimmed over with laughter. 

“You must wear it, Ginevra,” said 
Haydon, “that it may bring all the 
good fortune possible—you know you 
believe it.” 

Ginevra’s eyes twinkled. 

“ Chi lo sa?” she said. 

Haydon never forgot that Christmas 
Day. He permitted himself to go in 
and out perpetually, and Ginevra pre- 
pared an unusual feast for him, and— 
grace as unusual—she lingered through 
it, gravely confiding to him how she had 
it in her mind to make up that rose-color 
gown. ‘The little Maddelena was wild 
—“absolutely passa” about it, and she 
had promised the child to make it up 
for Easter, but whether with a point be- 
hind or in front, and whether with a 
little garnitura of ribbon or only a gir- 
dle, she was seriously in doubt—she 
wished it to be of a simplicity, but also 
of a graciousness. She leaned thought- 
fully upon the chair opposite Haydon, 
and fastened her large eyes upon dis- 
tance ; Haydon’s own drank in the per- 
fectly unconscious pose and counte- 
nance thirstily. She seemed to him to 
incarnate every phase of womanhood, 
Maidenhood, wifehood and motherhood 
had left upon her their successive 
crowns and the power of none of them 
had ever passed away; she contained 
the sweetness and charm of all three. 
.In her was summed—for Haydon—the 
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awe, the wonder, the majesty and the 
simple delight of womanhood ; his eyes 
and heart acknowledged her, and ap- 
propriated her fearlessly. She was not, 
indeed, fit to subserve a color scheme, 
but very fit to serve Art. 

“Tt would, perhaps, be better after all, 
with a point doth behind and in front?” 
said Ginevra, turning her eyes gravely 
upon him. Haydon dropped his own. 

“It would, perhaps, be better so,” he 
assented as gravely. 

That afternoon Haydon drew—he 
drew without fatigue or hesitancy, with 
a kind of jubilation in every stroke ; the 
pencil sang in his hand, and when he 
stopped, with the light, he looked at’his 
work a long moment. Then he turned 
it to the wall and threw himself upon 
the sofa. His pulse was going like a 
trip-hammer, his lips burned ; but the 
conscious strength of ten men was in 
him. Only an artist knows. 

He did not count the moments, the 
half-hours, the hours. Some one pushed 
open the door. 

“ Szgnore /” said the voice of Ginevra, 
in atone which made Haydon leap to 
his feet. He was stillin hisdream. He 
went to her with both hands out. 

Ginevra did not see them. 

“He is coming!” shecried. “ He will 
be here this evening.” She looked at 
him with triumphant eyes. “Oh,” she 
said, “Che bella fortuna /—it is your 
gobbino /” 

Haydon laughed. 

The supper and the lamp came, and 
the supper was duly eaten, Ginevra 
moving about the while with a certain 
abstraction Haydon made no effort to 
disturb. When she left the room he 
took up a book, sat down near the lamp 
and looked fixedly at the page, but the 
clock ticked with such an annoying per- 
sistency that reading was almost im- 
possible. He wondered he could ever 
have endured that noise—that infernal 
noise ; every beat seemed to fall upon 
one’s brain. He rose and set the door 
ajar—the racket downstairs was better 
than this—and coming back, sat down 
again and fixed his eyes again upon the 
same page. They remained fixed so for 
seventeen minutes by the clock, then 
the reader’s cheek paled. There was a 
new sound below—hurrying steps—the 
opening of a door—a low, bird-like cry— 
Haydon started to his feet and shut 
the door witha slam. He remained 
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leaning against it, breathlessly, his cheek 

paling and flushing, his heart pounding, 

as if he expected that noise to force its 

way in; then with set teeth he went 

deliberately forward, picked up the 

book and sat grimly down again. This 

time the book was upside down. 

Half an hour later there came a knock 
at the door. 

“Come in!” said Haydon, without 
raising his eyes. 

The door opened and Ginevra ap- 
peared. She had a scaldino in her 
hands, and her eyes were lustrous ; she 
kept them turned from the Signore, 
and going to the fireplace began in- 
dustriously to pile up the fallen wood, 
and brush together the embers. Pres- 
ently, the tongs in her hands and still 
kneeling, she flashed one glance over 
her shoulder. Haydon was not looking, 
but his eyes went over the top of the 
book to meet it. 

Ginevra laughed, one low, sweet 
laugh, and all the color went in a splen- 
did wave over the face of this ten years’ 
sweetheart, this five years’ bride. 

“ At present,” she said, “there is a 
man in the house.” 

IV. 


Maddelena was ill. Ginevra had worn 
that transfigured face about the house 
but three days when the child sickened, 
and to the feast of the nativity’ suc- 
ceeded days of gloom. 

Haydon’s trunk was already packed 
for departure, and so it stood ever since. 
Not until now had he realized how 
much his heart-strings were entwined 
about the child who was her mother’s 
miniature. For Ginevra—she was as 
one distraught ; only one presence had 
any power to soothe her, and Haydon, 
whose glance had fallen with a certain 
disdain at first upon the gentle face of 
Ginevra’s husband, learned to look to 
him as a tower of strength in the sad 
days which followed He was only a 
poor little Tuscan cameriere, but he had 
known how to make one woman per- 
fectly happy. 

For himself he walked the streets of 
the town and argued with himself the 
impossibility that Maddelena should 
die. Maddelena, the image of Ginevra, 
the first-born of Ginevra, the child 
whose very essence must have the vital- 
ity of love. There were hundreds, yes, 
thousands of children in the place who 
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could be spared ; there could not be in 
the universe a cruelty so blind that it 
would pass over these and strike at the 
first-born of Ginevra. Day after day 
Haydon came out of the sick-room 
where Maddelena, with scarlet lips, lay 
gasping for breath, and persuaded him- 
self thus ; and day after day he crept 
home to stand long on the steps, sum- 
moning his courage before he could 
open the door. 

The child knew him always. 
they asked her what she wished: 
“The rose ribbon of my Signore.” 

“Drink —the Signore sends it to 
you,” they said, and the parched lips, 
opening for nothing else, would open 
at that charm to swallow the medicine— 
and these things wrung Haydon’s heart. 
He would creep away, choking down 
something, to persuade himself anew 
that there was justice on earth and 
mercy in heaven. 

There was neither. On the fifth even- 
ing Ginevra fled into his room, her 
eyes enormous, her lips pallid. 

“They will not let me goto her!” 
she said. ‘ They will not let me go to 
her! She is dying, and they will not 
let me stay! Dio Mio! Dio Mio! 
Mercy!” There were sobs that made 
Haydon’s heart stand still. 

The disease had taken a malignant 
form. Death was slowly strangling 
life from the bright little body down- 
stairs, and the doctor, merciless as 
Fate, had forbidden the mother to 
come near, for the sake of Dino and 
the baby. 

Haydon pressed his hands together. 

“ My God, it is too much !” 

Suddenly Ginevra lifted her head 
and looked at him. The sobs stopped, 
and Haydon’s heart. 

“To-morrow,” she said, slowly, “ there 
will be no more Maddelena in the 
world.” 

Haydon covered his 
God!” he cried again. 

Ginevra’s eyes stared, and her lips 
murmured continually. 

“So beautiful—my little daughter— 
so strong—and they will not let me stay 
—Maddelena—my /figtiuola.” 

Haydon knelt beside the chair; he 
drew her head upon his shoulder and 
stroked her hair. Ginevra neither re- 
sisted nor noticed—her eyes still stared 
and her lips murmured unintelligibly. 

Haydon continued, mutely, to stroke 
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face. 
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her hair ; he was no more than a pillow 
—than that stuffed chair back to her, 
and he asked only of heaven and earth 
that it would comfort Ginevra, some- 
how—anyhow. 

Presently the sobs ceased; Ginevra 
rose—he,too, rosehumbly. She pressed 
her hands together and drew her 
shawl close, shivering, as if cold. 

“JT must not cry—for the baby, ’”’—she 
said, exhaustedly ; “I must not ”—she 
turned away. 

Haydon opened the door for her. On 
the threshold she stopped ; her eyes di- 
lated with a suppressed agony. 

“Tf she dies”—she paused. “If she 
dies,” she said again, “I will make 
her the rose-color dress. She was 
pasza to wear it—and she shall wear it 
—my figliuola—my little daughter ”’— 
she caught her breath sharply. Haydon 
stood humbly watching the broken 
figure depart. It was a little thing that 
his own heart seemed broken, too. 

He paced his room half the night, 
listening for sounds from below, and in 
the dawn he threw himself, dressed, 
upon the bed. When he awoke the sun 
was shining. He arose and went hastily 
down stairs. The first person he met 
was Paolino, his arms full of fire-wood. 


Haydon gripped the banisters and 
stammered out: 

“The child?” 

“Dead!” replied Paolino, with an in- 
describable gesture. 

Haydon bowed his head. 
turned away quietly and piled the wood 


Paolino 


beside the fire-place. His gentle face 
was paler than usual, and there were 
hollows under his eyes, but his manner 
was as quiet and contained as always. 
Haydon looked at him —this man, 
younger than himself, and separated 
from him by the immeasurable dignity 
of love and fatherhood and sorrow for 
a first-born. 

From a paste-board world, or more 
truly a world of paint and canvas, Hay- 
don had stepped into a world where 
things were real; where people lived 
what he had dreamed, and dreamed 
with a child’s comprehension only ; 
where the least was his superior, by so 
much as one fact of experience which 
shakes the soul is better than a million 
fancies which skim through the brain. 
He was a man in nothing but years, 
whom this little camerzere would have 
been entitled to look upon, from his 
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heights of human experience, with con- 
tempt. 

He did not look upon Haydon with 
contempt, however, but with a grave 
compassion. 

“Will you see the child, Signore?” he 
asked. 

Haydon followed mechanically into 
the room. There was a strong odor of 
disinfectants, and the little body was 
stretched rigidly on the bed. With 
hands that trembled slightly, the young 
father drew away the handkerchief from 
his child’s face. The purple shadow of 
death was there. After a moment Pao- 
lino replaced the handkerchief. 

“God has taken her!” he said. He 
turned away. 

He opened a door, and Haydon, obey- 
ing a gesture, followed into the next 
room where Ginevra satinexile. There 
was a fire in the fire-place—for the first 
time in years—and Ginevra sat, or lay 
in a chair near it, her head thrown back 
against the cushion, and a black hand- 
kerchief about it—the Mater Dolorosa. 

“Have you seen her?” she asked, 
without greeting, fixing her eyes upon 
Haydon. 

He bowed assent. 

“They will carry her to the Campo 
Santo at three,” she murmured. 

“To-day !”” Haydon started. 

Ginevra trembled. 

“Tt is necessary!” said Paolino. He 
laid his hand very quietly upon Ginev- 
ra’s head and she became still. It was 
the only shadow of a caress Haydon 
ever beheld between them. “It is the 
nature of the malady,” the young Tus- 
can continued quietly ; “the body may 
not stay in the house.” 

And at three, accordingly, Haydon 
alone of the household followed Mad- 
delena to the Campo Santo. It wasa 
pathetic little procession, by reason of 
its poverty. Twelve little girls in non- 
descript dresses carried candles and 
bore the little bier ; six priests preceded 
it. Haydon had often observed that 
priests seemed to be the one thing the 
town wasrich in. The little bier was 
covered with a pink table-cloth, and one 
poor little borrowed wreath of artificial 
flowers. Haydon followed to the 
church, where the tiny coffin was 
sprinkled with holy water; longer it 
was not suffered to remain there; 
thence he followed to the Campo Santo 
and stood beside while Ginevra’s child 
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was laid in her last bed and the dust 
heaped over her. 

There was no more Maddelena in all 
the world. 

The bells were still ringing when he 
returned to the house. 

In the room to the right as he en- 
tered he could see Ginevra, her face in 
her hands, and Paolino walking gently 
up and down with the baby in his arms. 

He went up to his own room and, 
shutting the door behind him, looked 
about, with the gaze of one who has 
been long away, 

* * * * * 


That evening Ginevra came to Hay- 
don’s room ; there was a rose-color heap 
in her arms, at which Haydon looked 
with amazement. Ginevra’s face was 
white ; her eyes, in amends, were darker 
than ever in their violet circles. She 
laid the rose-color heap on the table. 

“ They would not let her wear it,” she 
said, ‘‘for reason of the malady. They 


wrapped her in a sheet with something 
She paused a mo- 
she stopped 


—my Maddelena—” 
ment. 
again. 

Haydon did not speak. 

Presently Ginevra held up the rose- 
color gown; it was trimmed with cot- 
ton lace, shirred and tortured into a 
little robe, and in the other hand she 
held a bonnet also of rose color. 

“She would have been so beautiful, 
and she was fazza to wear it—’’ There 
was mingled admiration and anguish in 
her eyes and voice. 

Haydon looked at the ghastly little 
bonnet and thought of the rigid child’s 
face beneath the sod, and he shuddered. 

Suddenly Ginevra put them down ; 
her face quivered. 

“T cannot bear to see them !”’ 

‘‘Give them to me, Ginevra.” 

There was silence in the room for a 
moment—then Ginevra laid the gown 
and bonnet in Haydon’s arms. 

“Take them,” she said. “She loved 
you.” 

Haydon turned, lifted out the tray of 
his trunk, and with very great care laid 
the small gown and bonnet in—so small 
they looked there! 

Ginevra standing by watched him 
with mingled wonder and envy. 

“You can weep,” she said, “but I 
cannot weep any more. There is the 
baby.” 


” 


“ Otherwise — 
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“Yes,” said Haydon. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ginevra, suddenly, 
“we were too happy! When Paolino 
dressed in the morning he sang, and 
when I went to make the coffee, I sang. 
We had everything in the world, and 
it was too much like heaven—we were 
too happy—there must be some cross.” 

Haydon was still kneeling ; he gazed 
up at her without a word. 

And so kneeling he saw the shadow 
of something too deep for a smile, but 
partaking of its gladness, sweep into 
Ginevra’s face. She looked down at 
Haydon. 

“Imagine, he has done everything to- 
day ! washed the dishes, made the broth 
—everything ; he would let me do noth- 
ing.” There was a wondering ecstasy 
in her tone. “An angel!” she said, 
turning away. “ Proprio un angelo— 
my husband!” The trait of wondering 
tenderness was still upon her face as 
she left the room—a Mater Dolorosa 
with a look no Mater Dolorosa ever 


“wore. 


Haydon knelt still before the trunk. 
So strangely it looked, that little gar- 
ment of a child among his man’s pos- 
sessions. It did not speak only of the 
dead baby, but of a thousand possibil- 
ities of an infinitely human tenderness. 
In every man there is latent the instinct 
for those ties which relate him to hu- 
manity, capable of being awakened by 
atouch. And toa strong man there must 
be always something touching in the 
first association of a being feebler and 
frailer, with himself, in that uncon- 
scious appeal which the most trifling 
possessions of a beloved woman or child 
seem to wear. Just as every woman 
who has loved hides in her heart some 
little, dumb, rapturous memory of the 
first time a man’s hat or coat hung in- 
timately beside her own, or his gloves 
lay upon her dressing table. The prose 
of life is no such prose, after all ; every 
pair of lovers know it. 

Some hint of all that may be, all with- 
out which art is barren and life is not 
life, came to Haydon with that tiny 
gown and bonnet. He did not formu- 
late the experience or analyze it, but it 
remained with him. 

When his thoughts came back to the 
child who was dead, and to Ginevra, to 
the pitiful shirred robe and betrimmed 
bonnet meant to adorn death, his eyes 
brightened with the tenderest smile they 











had ever worn. It was so human—it 
was so especially Italian—that wish to 
make a bella figura even in the grave. 
Ginevra herself could not escape it, and 
it had certainly added a little sting toa 
great agony that Maddelena might not 
have had the rose color gown and candles. 
He thought of the pink table-cloth and 
borrowed wreath. Poor Ginevra! It 
could only have been a special tenderness 
which sent the next inspiration to Hay- 
don; but he himself marvelled at his 
own stupidity in not earlier divining 
what must be the secret longing of Gin- 
evra’s heart. A funeral wreath—yes, of 
course. Never in the world would they 
be able to afford one—the little grave 
and the doctor’s bill meant strict denial 
fora long time to come, in simple neces- 
saries, and Haydon had been long 
enough in Italy to know .ow slightly 
esteemed are all natural flowers in com- 
parison with the wire and paper and 
metal substitutes which make gay the 
Campa Santos on every festa. Ginevra 
should have the finest Pisa could fur- 
nish forth, and in time for her darling’s 
first Sunday in the grave. 

The next morning he went to Pisa, 
on what he felt to be the most appro- 
priate ¢rrand that had ever taken him 
there. He hated the “widowed city” ; 
it affected him like a living tomb of 
which the loathsome frescoes of the 
Campo Santo were the appropriate 
decorations. Before, he had come to 
buy rose-ribbons and silver-charms; 
more than once he had wondered fan- 
tastically whether the purchase of the 
gobbino there had not endued it with the 
fatality of the wretched city and con- 
verted it from a beneficent into an evil 
talisman. But now, standing in a dark 
warehouse in a gloomy back-street, 
while two, four, half a dozen men pulled 
out box after box of funeral emblems 
and hung them about him, Haydon had 
a sense of the utter fitness of the place 
to the occasion. 

It was a grotesque—unless it was a 
pathetic scene which Haydon made, as 
surrounded by the emblems of pure 
ugliness this devotee of pure beauty 
earnestly bent himself to seeing with 
the eyes of Ginevra which of all these 
horrors was most truly beautiful. He 
interested himself in the designs, studied 
the coloring, contemplated with serious 
feeling the ornate embellishments. He 
had a strong instinct that she would 
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think the ivy (it must be ivy) too 
somber, and the potato-plant (it could 
be nothing else) appeared too gay 
The shopman uncovered the eighteenth 
box. 

“T will take that!” said Haydon 
quickly, and he felt a pang at the heart. 

It was a garland of pale pink roses 
set in silver leaves, with a tiny white 
pea running over both; the whole 
blushed delicately rosy—a thing to de- 
light Ginevra’s heart. Haydon scarcely 
heard the shopman who was pointing 
out the immense advantage this wreath 
possessed over’all other wreaths ; how, 
in fact, it might be truly called a double 
wreath—and if one regarded it, behold, 
there was a space especially designed 
to hold the photograph of the dead one. 
The stupefaction of the man’s face 
was curiously blended with profound 
sympathy as Haydon paid his price 
and walked off, merely requesting 
that the wreath be forwarded without 
delay. He judged Haydon to be a sore- 
ly smitten man, since he had not haggled 
for even one franc of the ten he—the 
shopman—was prepared to take off. 

The wreath arrived nearly as soon as 
Haydon himself. Bandoni, the ever- 
faithful, brought it up through the cold 
rain in a box half as large as himself, 
and Haydon hastily thrust a two-franc 
bit into his hand, to be rid of him. To 
his horror the great, burly creature burst 
into tears. Haydon looked in amaze- 
ment from him to Ginevra. Could even 
the Italian heart lavish such sympathy 
upon the funeral wreath of another? 

“Ah!” said Bandoni, between his 
strong sobs, “ pardon—these two francs 
are two angels to me to-day.” 

Ginevra apparently understood ; she 
wiped her eyes. 

“ Poverino!” she said. “It is that 
his wife is really dying to day—and 
with eight dambini—and nothing in 
the house—one imagines !” 

Haydon’s soul revolted. 

“ Ginevra,” he cried, “is there noth- 
ing—zothing but misery in this place?” 

Ginevra looked at him, and at the 
wreath, and at him. 

“Not much!” she answered a little 
bitterly, then her face changed. “Pero,” 
she said, “there is something.” 

Her own tears fell softly on the 
wreath —a wreath beautiful beyond 
dream. Never had she seen one so deli- 
cately fine, and ser eyes divined at 
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once that place for the portrait. It was 
impossible not to see that there was in 
her heart a sad pleasure at the thought 
of the “della figura” her darling would 
make in the Campo Santo. 

“ And the best is,” she said, clasping 
her hands in her old, impetuous way, 
“Maddelena will be so pleased. She 
will see we do not forget her—my 
figliuola |”, —“ My little daughter !"— 
it was a whole poem of love and long- 
ing. 

“There are still the two, Ginevra,” 
said Haydon. “And God will send 
you others,” 

“As many as He will,’ answered 
Ginevra quickly. ‘We thought the 
three enough, but now—as many as He 
will. One can always live on folenta— 
Paolino says it, too—there can never be 
toomany. And, for me—if there were 
twelve —they would all be “is.” She 
bent to replace a silver leaf. 

“T am going to-morrow, Ginevra,” 
said Haydon, after a moment. 

“ Going !”’ repeated Ginevra : a little 
shadow of regret crossed her face. “It 
is another sorrow for us—the dambina 
loved you—but, it is true you cannot 
stay always.” 

“You will 
Ginevra?”’ 

“ Weshall never forget you,” replied 
Ginevra, quietly. She touched the 
wreath again. ‘“ You are leaving us 
this for a ricordo, Signore.” 

That night Haydon packed his things, 
for the train was to leave early in the 
morning. He was up before the dawn, 
and stole softly from the house, having 
promised himself to behold the last 
sunrise from the shore. 

It rose as if conscious of the watcher. 
Haydon, with the early breeze stir- 
ring his uncovered hair, stood watching 
the daily miracle. Peak after peak 
flushed slowly, the shore and the water 
put on light as a garment, the earth 
glowed, and the heavens bloomed be- 
fore the watching eyes like a gigantic 
flower. There flashed through Hay- 
don’s mind the phrase : 


not forget me wholly, 


‘“*God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


When he went back to the house he 
opened the door softly, not to awaken 
any; but as he stepped in noiselessly 
and shut the morning out behind him, 
amore blinding vision flashed to meet 
him from the dimness. 
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The door to the left was ajar, and 
through it he beheld—he could not 
choose but behold—Ginevra. She was 
sitting up, with the long, dark masses 
of her hair about her shoulders, and her 
baby at her breast. But it was the light 
of her face alone which struck Haydon’s 
consciousness ; the rest came back to 
him afterward as remembered details. 
She was not looking at the baby; her 
head was raised and she looked beyond 
with such a rapture of love and wonder, 
as if she beheld a miracle. 

At the same moment Haydon heard 
a footfall entering the room ; he collect- 
ed himself with an effort and went up- 
stairs. 

He was still bending above the shawl- 
strap when Ginevra came in with his 
coffee, and an apology, considerably 
later. 

“Tmagine, Signore,” she said, as she 
put the tray on the table, “why I am 
so late?” She hesitated, evidently be- 
tween a sweet shame and the irresistible 
need of telling. She looked at him, 
blushed a little, and her eyes positively 
laughed for the first time since the 
child’s death. Haydon noted the prom- 
ise of returning joy. 

“Tt is,” she said at last, “that I was 
not very well, and my husband wouid 
have me stay in bed while he brought 
me coffee. Imagine, coffee in bed! as 
if one were a Signora!” The irresistible 
triumph of happiness, a happiness al- 
most incredulous of itself, was in her 
accent. Her eyes challenged him to 
acknowledge this marvel beyond expe- 
rience or belief —a husband who 
brought one coffee in bed !—a husband 
who loved one like that! 

The last moment found Haydon its 
equal. 

“There is no one like him, Ginevra,” 
he said. “Noone. I am thankful you 
are his.” 

A voice called from below 
carriage waited. 

“Finish your coffee, Signore ; there 
is time,” said Ginevra. “I will send 
the man up for your baggage.” She 
turned to the door. On the threshold 
she paused and turned to look over her 
shoulder at Haydon once more. The 
untouched cup stood before him; his 
eyes were fastened upon her. ; 

“Tmagine only,” she murmured, 
“one’s coffee in bed! as if one were a 
Signora !” 


that the 
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THE AINOS OF NORTHERN JAPAN. 


BY HENRY 


HOUGH the gypsies are usually 
| considered the most mysterious 
race in the world, the Japanese 
empire includes among its sub- 
jects a race which is a still greater eth- 
nologic curiosity ; for the gypsies have 
at last been traced definitely to India, 
while the origin of this branch of the 
Japanese people, the Yezo-jin, is still 
shrouded in obscurity. 

The name formerly given them was 
Ebisu, or barbarians, while to-day they 
are known to foreigners as Ainos or 
Ainu. They are rarely mentioned in 
the travel sketches of visitors to Japan, 
for they are not to be seen along the 
beaten tracks of globe-trotters, Even 
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to the natives in Tokio and other Japan- 
ese cities they are such an unusual 
sight that an Aino family is occasion- 
ally exhibited by an enterprising show- 


man as a rare curiosity. Indeed, al- 
though names and other relics of a more 
material nature prove that they once 
inhabited all parts of the Japanese isl- 
ands, they are to be found to-day only 
on Yezo, the most northern of these isl- 
ands, and on the desolate Kurile Islands 
(or the “ Smokers,” so called from their 
numerous volcanoes). Like our North- 
American Indians, they have been 
gradually driven to the northwest. 
About fifteen thousand of them now in- 
habit Yezo, living chiefly along the 
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coast on the proceeds of fishing, bear- 
hunting and primitive agriculture. 

They are the wards of the Japanese 
government, without political arrange- 
ments of their own, and show no rem- 
nant of the war-like spirit which, until a 
thousand years ago, led them to revolt. 

Professor Chamberlain, of the 
University of Tokio, says of the 
island home of the Ainos that 
“it is under snow and ice for 
nearly half the year, the native 
Ainos tracking the bear and 
deer across its frozen and path- 
less mountains like the cave- 
men of the glacial age of 
Europe.” And in another 
place he remarks that the 
Ainos are “ distinguished 
by a flattening of certain 
bones of the arm and leg, 
which has been observed 
nowhere else except in 
the remains of some of 
the cave-men of Europe.” 

It was formerly supposed that the 
Japanese were, in part at least, of Aino 
stock, but this notion has been aban- 
doned, for it has been found that the 


mixed breed of Japanese and Ainos 
becomes unfruitful after a few genera- 


tions. The best authorities now believe 
that the modern Japanese come of a 
mixture of Chinese and Malayan stock, 
with not more than a trace of Aino 
blood. The origin of the Ainos is still 
more obscure. They themselves are 
said to have legends tracing it to a re- 
mote male ancestry of dogs and bears, 
a myth which may have been suggest- 
ed by the fact that the Ainos are prob- 
ably the hairiest people in the world. 
There is some force in Dr. Griffis’ as- 
sertion that if the Japanese were be- 
lievers in the Darwinian theory, an idea 
not unknown in their speculations, the 
Ainos would constitute the “missing 
link” or “intermediate ” between brute 
and man. 

One thing iscertain. It is impossible 
to look at agroup of Ainos and believe 
that they have much in common with 
the Japanese. Both races are indeed 
short and dark, the Ainos being the 
more vigorous of the two, but in the 
general cast of their features and in 
their habits they are utterly unlike. 
What especially differentiates them is 
the extreme hairiness of the Ainos as 
compared with the smooth skin of the 
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Japanese. Some of the Aino men 

actually have acovering half an inch 

long all over the body, and all have 

magnificent black beards, often over a 

foot long, giving them a most manly 

and even majestic appearance. The 

Japanese not only have smooth skins, 

but are rarely able to grow a 

beard or an embryonic mustache. 

Japanese women would consider 

the faintest trace of hair on 

their lips a fatal blemish, while 

the Aino women are so anxious 

to appear like the men that 

they have mustaches fattoved 

on their lips, which gives them 

a singularly masculine ap- 
pearance. 

If in this matter of 
hairiness the advantages 
and disadvantages seem 
to be about evenly di- 
vided, from our esthetic 
point of view, in the 
matter of cleanliness the 

Japanese are infinitely superior. Every 
Jap, be he rich or poor, bathes at 
least once aday in hot water, and 
many indulge in this luxury three 
or four times a day; whereas the 
Ainos never bathe at all, and seem to 
have an wunconquerable aversion to 
water. Internally they prefer rice 
wine, and externally they never come 
in contact with water unless they are 
compelled to swim an unbridged river, 
and they dothis without removing their 
clothing. Japanese women do not have 
the slightest hesitation in exposing their 
nude bodies to the gaze ot men and 
women at the public baths, while the 
Aino women have the same horror of 
nudity that they have of water. 

The adventurous Miss Bird, who spent 
several weeks among the Ainos, gives 
an amusing illustration of this trait: 
“Not only is the Aino woman com- 
pletely covered,” she writes, “but she 
will not change one garment for another 
except alone or in the dark. Lately a 
Japanese woman at Sarufuto took an 
Aino woman into her house and insisted 
on her taking a bath, which she abso- 
lutely refused to do till the bath-house 
had been made quite private by 
means of screens. When the Japanese 
woman went back a little later to see 
what had become of her, she found her 
sitting in the water in her clothes, and 
on being remonstrated with she said that 
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the gods would be angry if they saw her 
undressed !” 

The first specimens of the Ainos I 
saw were on the steamer which took 
me to Yezo from Nippon, the largest of 
the Japanese islands. I recognized 
them at a glance by their physique, 
features, eyes and beards, all of which 
resemble those of Europeans much more 
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Although they chiefly dwell along 
the coast they are also, especially dur- 
ing the fishing season, to be found in 
considerable numbers along the banks 
of the numerous rivers which are born 
in these rainy mountainous regions. 
While I was stopping at Takigawo, on 
one of these rivers, the affable owner 
of the tea-house made me a present of 
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than the corresponding Japanese feat- 
ures. In the larger cities of Yezo, such 
as Hakodate and Sapporo, I did not come 
across any, and it was not till I made 
an expedition to the very center of the 
island (which is of about the size of 
Ireland), that I was able to gratify my 
curiosity regarding these gypsies of 
Japan, as they might be called. 


THE GODs, 


specimens of the bark which the Ainos 
use for candles, and of one of the arrow 
heads with which they slay bears. They 
seem rather small and fragile, but it 
must be remembered that the Ainos 
generally make their weapons more 
effective by using an .aconite poison 
which kills the strongest bear in a few 
minutes. Bear-hunting in Yezo gains 
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an added zest of danger from the 
custom of setting traps with poisoned 
arrows, in the neighborhood of which, 
however, large wooden signs are put 
up in the shape of the letter T, to warn 
unwary hunters. 

In his book on Japan, Mr. T. W. Blak- 
iston writes that bears are tolerably 
numerous in Yezo, and that they are 
often very destructive among horses, and 
occasionally attack people: ‘ Notwith- 
standing bears are so numerous in Yezo, 
the denseness of the underbrush and 
bamboo scrub is such that they are sel- 
dom seen, though their presence is not 
unfrequently made known by the rust- 
ling among the bushes, or the starting 
of horses, as the less frequented trails 
are followed. Japanese travelers usually 
keep up a song in such places in order to 
scare the beasts away.” 

Although I spent a whole week in the 
densest part of the Yezo forest I did not 
see a trace of a bear, except at the inn 
at Takigawo, where the finest bear-skin 
I had ever seen was spread over the 
matsinmyroom. Its body was a brown- 
ish black, but the head was of the purest 
gold, almost like a lion’s mane—a very 
rare color; and the fur was so thick that 
I found this skin more comfortable to 
sleep on than several mattresses, I of- 
fered the innkeeper twenty dollars for 
it. He said it was worth twenty-two 
dollars, but he would not part with it 
as it was an heirloom. I have since as- 
certained that in New York such a skin 
would be worth one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Had I offered him thirty dol- 
lars I think he would have succumbed. 
I have come to the conclusion since that 
ignorance is not always bliss. 

In the afternoon my host took me a 
short distance toa hut occupied by three 
Ainos. This hut resembled the Indian 
habitations in Alaska, with its central 
fireplace and smoke-hole above, and 
the arrangements for drying salmon. 
The three men were engaged in empty- 
ing an enormous kettle full of rice with 
chop sticks. Their limbs were hairy, 
their hair and beards long and thick, 
and, like their complexion, several 
shades darker than those of the Japan- 
ese, reminding me altogether very 
strongly of the Spanish gypsies near 
Granada. I asked my host to send for 
some rice wine for these Ainos, but they 
shook their heads and would have none 
of it. This was rather a surprise, for I 
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had read that the Ainos are greatly ad- 
dicted to drink, that they spend all their 
gains on it, consider intoxication the 
highest happiness, and drinking to the 
gods the most proper and devout way 
of worshiping them. Buta few judic- 
ious questions revealed the true inward- 
ness of their paradoxical temperance. 
They had been hired to work on the 
road, and the contractor, being familiar 
with Aino habits, had made them prom- 
ise not to drink. Gradually, however, 
they became assured that our intentions 
were honorable, the wine was brought, 
and the three long-bearded men, on 
being told that it was “ my treat,” bowed 
very low and smiled gratefully on me 
before they filled their cups and eagerly 
emptied them. On the way back to the 
inn my host took me to a shop and 
showed me some large round cakes 
made of a powdered root and hard as a 
brick—the Ainos’ bread. 

All this, however, was a mere fore- 
taste of what I was to see a few days 
later. The largest groups of Ainos are 
to be found in the villages scattered 
along the south coast of Yezo, east of 
Mororan, and on my way from Sapporo 
to Mororan I had to drive almost a 
day along this coast, in sight of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. I asked the driver where 
the largest Aino settlement was on our 
road, and he replied, “ at Shiraoi,” add- 
ing that I would have plenty of time to 
see them, as he always allowed his 
horses to rest there for an hour. 

Starting in the direction he pointed, I 
soon came across Ainotown, which, as 
usual, was separated some little distance 
from the rest of the village. It con- 
sisted of a few irregular rows of straw 
houses, of the most primitive construc- 
tion. I stopped at one of the first to 
look in at the door, but saw nothing to 
reward this enterprise except the bare 
ground with a single mat and a fireplace 
in the center. Nobody seemed to be at 
home, nor did I find anyone in the other 
houses I looked into. Wemet, however, 
several groups of women and children 
hastening toward the beach, and talking 
so excitedly that they hardly paid any 
attention to such a strange apparition as 
aforeigner. Suspecting that something 
unusually interesting was going on, I 
sought the beach and soon beheld a sight 
which made my heart leap for joy. A 
large whale had been cast ashore, and 
around it were assembled all the Aino 
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men, women and children of Shiraoi, 
two hundred in all. I might have lived 
among these “savages” for weeks and 
months without getting an equally fine 
opportunity to see them in their ele- 
ment. It was the best bit of tourist’s 
luck that ever befel me. 
Indeed, the innkeeper 
told me that such an 
event occurred but 
rarely. 

The whale had been 
cast ashore during the 
night, and by eight 
o'clock in the morning 
everybody had appeared 
to make the most of the 
opportunity. The whale 
had been fastened by a 
strong rope to a stake 
driven in the ground, to 
prevent it from being 
washed out again. It was a monster 
—sixty feet long, as I was informed 
by two Japanese policemen who were 
on the ground, presumably to pre- 
vent quarrels. It was no longer as 
fresh as it might have been; the 
waves had battered it considerably, 
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and the odor it emitted was so strong 
and offensive that I had noticed it be- 


fore we drove into Shiraoi. But it did 
not daunt the Ainos, who crowded 
around the carcass, brandishing long 
knives with which they cut off big 
slices of flesh and blubber, retreating 
every moment with wild shouts when- 
ever a breaker dashed over the whale. 
Their faces were delightfully expressive 
and animated with the excitement of 
the occasion, and seeing my chance I 
dashed recklessly among them and 
snapped my camera in every direction. 
Ainos, Ainos everywhere, in all possible 
attitudes and groupings—did ever a 
photographic fiend have such an oppor- 
tunity ? 

I took at least three dozen shots, and 
before long my presence with the mys- 
terious little black box, which I kept 
aiming at them, distracted the attention 
of the younger ones, especially the girls, 
from the whale, and they watched me 
wonderingly, while some even followed 
me about. One young woman, appar- 
ently suspecting what I was doing, put 
up her hands before her face as I aimed 
at her; but too late—she did not know the 
rapidity of instantaneous photography. 
Among the young girls was one who was 
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really very pretty, with regular features, 
alight complexion and large, round,won- 
dering black eyes. She was about thir- 
teen. Two or three of the older ones 
also had pleasing features, and would 
have been pretty had it not been for 
their atrocious tattooed 
mustaches, 

The women did their 
part of the work by tak- 
ing the chunks of flesh 
and blubber cut off by 
the men and carrying 
them out of the reach 
of the tide, where they 
were piled up in several 
places for future con- 
sumption. Whale, how- 
ever high, is considered 
a great delicacy, and 
they were therefore 
preparing for a grand 
picnic in the afternoon and evening, 
at which, of course, the blubber was 
to be washed down with copious 
draughts of rice wine. While the 
younger men were engaged in cutting 
up the whale, the older men and some 
of the women and children were squat- 
ting in groups on the sand, waiting for 
the good things to come. 

Of these groups the most interesting 
was at the extreme left end, facing the 
sea. Here a dozen or more emblems of 
Aino gods—peeled and whittled sticks 
with the curled shavings hanging down 
from the top—had been placed in a row. 
These gods represent -animals and the 
forces of nature, sun, air, water, etc. Be- 
side them were about twenty of the vil- 
lage elders, dignified old men with 
splendid black beardsand an intelligent 
cast of countenance which, however, was 
probably deceptive. They were sitting 
in a semi-circle, with their hands uplifted 
and waving in prayerful thanks for the 
god-send on which they were about to 
feast. Here was an opportunity — 
twenty superb specimens of the ab- 
original population of Japan sitting in a 
natural photographic group and need- 
ing no instructions regarding pose and 
expression. I suppose it was a rude 
thing to do, but I could not resist the 
temptation to walk right up in front of 
the venerable group, and when I got to 
the middle I took two shots at them as 
undemonstratively as possible. 

At first they seemed surprised and 
interested, and not at all indignant. 
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But when I moved a few more steps 
toward the religious sticks the chief got 
up and with a smile and a motion of the 
hand begged me to keep away. Kind 
old fellow! I know I deserved a good 
kicking for my impudence, but I bagged 
my photographs in safety and congratu- 
lated myself on my rare luck. Indeed 
the whole adventure had been a com- 
bination of lucky coincidences ; in the 
first place—most marvelous of all—that 
the whale should have been beached ex- 
actly in front of the Aino village, of all 
the miles and miles of coast ; secondly, 
that it was customary for the stage to 
stop there for an hour ; thirdly, that we 
came along just on the right day and at 
the right hour ; fourthly, that we saw 
some of the last parties hastening to the 
beach, without which we might have 
missed all; and, finally, that the sun 
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shone brightly enough to take good 
photographs, while an hour later clouds 
were spread over the region and re- 
mained for two days. 

The Aino gods, however, had their 
revenge for my irreverent act of pho- 
tographing the elders. The climate 
spoiled nearly all my pictures. I had 
been warned when I left San Francisco 
that if I wished to succeed in Japan as 
an amateur photographer I must do up 
my films in air-tight wrappers. I did 
so, but even that was not sufficient pre- 
caution, for when the films were placed 
in the camera they were no longer pro- 
tected and the moist air damaged them 
so that the resulting pictures were little 
more than shadows. In winter the 


conditions are more favorable, and the 
Japanese themselves take most excel- 
lent photographs. 
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FORT CHIPEWYAN. 


A WOMAN IN THE MACKENZIE DELTA. 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 


PART II.—FROM ATHABASCA LAKE TO THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


ORT Chipewyan was the first large 
district post I had seen in full 
operation, except for a dim mem- 
ory of old Fort Garry in its pros- 

perous days. After my three weeks’ 
journey in the wilderness, the comfort- 
able, roomy houses seemed very pleas- 
ant. There was the Chief Factor’s 
house, built of squared logs, large and 
substantial, overlooking the waters of 
Athabasca Lake and its many islands; 
the clerk’s house close by; the store- 
house and trading post; the black- 
smith’s shop, and a watch-tower—all 
inclosed by a palisade. Outside, along 
the lake, was along row of serv- 

ants’ cabins, and next to these 

the Anglican mission 
school-house and pretty, 

tasteful church. To 

my eyes Chipewyan is 

the most picturesque 

post in the north. 

Back of the fort great 

knolls and ledges of 

red and gray granite, 


marbled with silver and orange lich- 
ens, extend in all directions, alternating 
with spruce and pine forest; while in- 
front are stretches of pale pink sands 
and the great expanse of water with its 
rock-bound islands. 

On shore all was in a bustle. The 
men were trotting up and down from 
the boat to the store-house with bales 
of goods, and bringing hay for our 
oxen ; other animals were being led un- 
willingly on board, while the natives 
watched with seeming indifference what 
was in reality to them the great event. 
of the year. 

I had hoped for two days at the post. 
but two hours were all we had. 
The Inspector, whom we had 
last seen at Athabasca land- 
ing, had made his tour 
through the Peace River 
country, had come down 
that river in a canoe, 
finished his business, and 
was ready to proceed at 
once to Smith Landing, 
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our next stopping place. Only two 
hours, with so much to be seen, and in 
the dead of night aswell. It was eleven 
o’clock when we landed and soon after 
one o’clock we were on our way again. 
In that short time I had taken a hasty 
survey of all the fort buildings, and had 
visited the Anglican mission and the 
church. Though it was near midnight 
it was not dark, and in the soft twilight 
one could readily see the pretty colored 
windows and high, old-fashioned seats 
of the little church. 

Fort Chipewyan was founded by Mr. 
Pond, of the Northwestern Fur Com- 
pany, in 1778, and was the only post in 
that part of the country until 1785. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie had his head- 
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quarters here for eight years, and 
started from this point in 1789 on the 
voyage of discovery to the Arctic Sea, 
which led him down the great river 
that now bears his name. ‘The lake is 
about two hundred and fifty miles long, 
but, except the route to the outpost of 
Fond du Lae at. the extreme eastern 
end, it has not been wellexplored. The 
shores on the south are flat and marshy, 
but at the north they rise five or six 
hundred feet. At the western end the 
islands are grouped thickly together, 
and as we passed through them I was 
often reminded of Sitka harbor in 
Alaska, with its evergreen-covered islets. 

After leaving Fort Chipewyan our 
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course was due north- 

east toward the Slave 

River, the outlet of the «Bea 

lake. The river 

has a total length 

of two hundred and 

ninety miles and an 

average width of half 

amile. Wooded islands 

were seen here and there 

and at low water, later 

in the season, many sandy bars and 
beaches appear. The Grahame made 
good time that day and by noon we 
had reached Smith Landing, where 
the navigation of the river is interrupt- 
ed by fourteen miles of bad rapids. A 
warehouse and a few half-breeds’ cabins 
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stood on the bank, and along line of the 
old-fashioned Red River carts were in 
readiness to carry the cargo over the 


rough sixteen mile portage to Fort 
Smith. At that point we were to meet 
the Il 7zg/cr, the third boat, which was 
to take us down the whole length of the 
Mackenzie. The Hudson “ 
Bay Company’s officer 

from the fort was at 

the landing, and he 

brought the news 

that the Il rzg/ey 

had not yet arriv- 
ed. The spring 
was late here, 
too, and Great 
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Slave Lake, over which the 
boat must pass on her way 
from her winter quarters, 
was still impassable from 
the ice. 

From noon until late that 
afternoon all hands were 
busy preparing for the first 

trip across the portage. The oxen were 
turned out to graze near the boat, 
while the carts were being loaded, and 
by five o’clock all was in readiness for 
the start. One large farm wagon had 
been reserved for the passengers and 
luggage, and two stout oxen were to 
draw it. I had a comfortable seat on 
the tents between two guns, with our 
traps piled high about me. The Bishop 
and the missionaries were to take turns 
in riding, but I was the sole passenger 
most of the way, the others walking. 

This portage has the reputation of 
being the worst place in the whole north 
for mosquitoes, except Peel’s River. 
“ Bull-dogs” (a kind of horsefly), sand- 
flies and punkies abound. Even the 
Indians and half-breed drivers are pro- 
tected by heavy moose-skin gloves, and 
by head-nets. 

The day was close and hot, and as we 
passed through the lowlands the insects 
swarmed by the million, the buzzing of 
their wings making a deep under-current 
of sound. With our head-nets we were 
protected fairly well, but one felt stifled 
inside of the netting, and at every open 
space or breezy point I would have to 
raise mine for air. Theroad lay through 
alternating stretches of marshy and 
sandy pine-land. There were deep, 
pitchy holes, roughly bridged over by 
loose saplings, over and between which 
the oxen slipped and plunged, scatter- 
ing the black mud over us, while the 
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rough carts swayed and 

creaked, and the half- 

breeds shouted. The air 

was heavy with 

the fragrance of 

wild flowers. Peer- ~ 

ing out from my 

head-net I could see all kinds 

of botanical treasures in the swamps and 
pine-barrens; but the mud-holes and 
submerged parts of the road made it 
impossible for me to follow on foot, and 
I kept my dry seat on the top of the 
wagon. 

Our wagon-train stopped half-way at 
seven o'clock to “ boil the kettle.” The 
tired oxen were freed from the carts 
and allowed an hour’s rest, while the 
men lighted a large fire, slung the great 
kettles over it ona sapling, and made 
“bannocks” or “ galettes ” for supper. 

We were about eight hours in crossing 
the portage. After the sun had set, 
about ten o’clock, the skies seemed to 
grow brighter, and a soft rose light was 
reflected overus. The robins went to 
sleep at half-past ten o’clock, and the 
white-throated sparrows not long after- 
ward; but all night long the hermit 
thrushes sang in the woods about us, 
and were joined at half-past one by the 
sparrows. 

We reached Fort Smith about an hour 
after midnight. It consisted of three or 
four small log cabins, plastered with 
mud, and built on three sides of a square 
facing the river, with a flag-staff on the 
bank. No one was stirring but an old 
Indian, who marched up solemnly and 
shook hands all around, while a number 
of suspicious-looking dogs sniffed at our 
heels unpleasantly. Our tents were 
soon pitched on the hill above the river, 
and we went to bed at two o'clock a. m. 
although it was broad daylight. 

Our camp was pleasantly situated on 
the high bank above the “ Rapids of the 
Drowned.” This name was given to 
the rapids after an accident which a 
party of men under the direction of 
Cuthbert Grant of the Northwest Fur 
Company met in the early part of the 
century. The fact is mentioned by Si1 
John Richardson in Franklin’s voyages 
as follows: 

“Two canoes arrived at the upper 
end of the portage, in one of which was 
an experienced gttide. This man, judg- 
ing from the height of the river, deemed 
it practicable to shoot the rapids, and 
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THE PORTAGE BELOW SMITH LANDING. (/f. 722.) 
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i determined upon trying it. He 
¥ accordingly placed himself in the 
bow of his canoe, having 
previously agreed that, if 
the passage was found easy, 
: he should on reaching the 
“A rapids fire a musket asa 
Be 3 signal for the other canoe 
7 > Bez to follow. The shoot 
fj proved dangerous, calling 
forth all the skill of the guide and 
the utmost exertion of his crew, and 
they narrowly escaped destruction. Just 
as they were landing, an unfortunate 
fellow, seizing the loaded fowling piece, 
fired at a duck which rose at the instant. 
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on our hands, however. Letters must 
be written to send back by the Grahame 
(our last chance to send), and there was 
the camp work to be done, wood and 
water to be brought, cooking and dish- 
washing, and the never-ending warfare 
with mosquitoes and “ bull-dogs.”” Thus 
far I had prepared my own meals, but 
here the missionaries and myself effected 
a powerful combination in frying-pans 
and kettles ; and availing myself of their 
kindness I turned my attention more to 
plants and butterflies. 

Our social duties, too, were arduous. 
One day we had thirty-three callers 
from the neighboring Indian lodges of 
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The guide, anticipating the conse- 
quences, ran with the utmost haste to 
the other end of the portage, but he was 
too late; the other canoe had pushed 
off, and he arrived only to witness the 


oy, sad fate of his comrades. They 


became alarmed in the middle 
of the rapids, the canoe was 
upset, and every man per- 
ished.” 
We stayed twelve 
days at the “ Rapids of 
the Drowned” waiting 
for the Mackenzie River 
boat. Time did not hang 








the Caribou Eaters; and these unwel- 
come visitors made it necessary that 
one of us should keep guard over the 
camp. As they spoke no English, and 
we no Caribou Eater, we naturally did 
not converse. They always shook hands 
vigorously, and then seated themselves 
by our fire and staid by the hour. We 
frequently expressed to these visitors in 
plain terms, though with a smiling coun- 
tenance, our frank opinion of them. This 
seemed to please them, and it was cer- 
tainly consoling to us. Sometimes an 
old woman would take up the empty 
kettle and bang it upside down on the 
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ground, thumping it significantly as she 
called my attention to it; but I always 
gave a little wistful groan, as if I, too, 
should like tea but had none. It would 
never do to offer that beverage, or we 
should have no peace night or day. I 
remember that at that time we thought 
our camp life not an easy one; but, 
looking back upon it while on the 
crowded little Wrzg/ey, it seems rather 
pleasant. At least we had fresh air and 
comparatively quiet nights. 

We were always having encounters 
with the poor Indian dogs. They were 
famished and weak, were never fed and 
lived on whatever stray refuse they 
could pick up. We had no food to give 
them, for we had barely enough for our- 
selves, and their pitiful eyes and shaky 
legs gave me the heart-ache. They ran 
off with our dish-cloths, and polished off, 
with their tongues, our newly-washed 
pans and kettles, and one night awoke 
to find a great, gaunt, wolfish animal 
close by my bed. He had made his way 
under the wall, attracted by the smell 
of my bacon. 

The country back of the tents was 
sandy, with open groves of small poplar 
and willow; but below us, along the 
margin of the rapids, was a heavy 
growth of firs and tamaracks. I used 
to look down into their dusky depths, 
from which the song of the hermit 
thrush arose at night, but it required 
courage to explore them, The enemy 
lurked there by the million. It was the 
permanent camp from which _blood- 
thirsty mosquito regiments ferociously 
sallied forth. 

I wish here to speak of that brave 
young missionary who faced these le- 
gions with me on several collecting ex- 
peditions. Our preparations were al- 
ways thorough and elaborate. We tied 
our heads up in large handkerchiefs, 
held down our sleeves and trouser-legs 
with elastic bands, and donned stout 
gloves, head-nets and heavy jackets. 
We were then ready for the worst. 
Head-nets were used only to rest under 
at intervals. Usually one could not see 
insects or small plants through them, 
and they hurt the eyes. With one hand 
I gathered the plants and put them in 
an open bag which was fastened to my 
waist, the other hand wiped off the 
scores of mosquitoes that settled every 
instant over my face and temples. 
When we came back, feverish and ex- 
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hausted, we were always received with 
the stern warning not to bring those 
mosquitoes into camp. Then we were 
switched with willow branches and per- 
formed wonderful racing feats in circles 
until we had left our pursuers behind, 
and were fit to be admitted to camp. 
But there were treasures down there 
in the woods enough to repay one well 
for the effort—carpets of moss and lich- 
ens, on which grew beds of the large 
fragrant pyrola, covering yards square 
with heavy clusters of cream-colored 
flowers; and then the other pyrolas, 
those of the yellow-green and deep rose 
color, besides the pretty little one-sided 
variety, just open, and the waxy blos- 
soms of the single-flowered moneses. 
There were tiny white and yellow or- 
chids and small green ones by the score, 
and the dainty tway-blade, sending out 
a strong peppery smell; tangles of the 
pink and white bells of the twin- flower, 
Arctic cranberry, white violets and 
dwarf cornel. As I stooped over their 
low beds I could hear the rare northern 
warblers rustling softly in the trees 
overhead and peering down upon me 
through the branches. Once, as I was 
resting fora few minutes with my head- 
net down, a great white.pelican flew 
just over my head, the yellow pouch 
and white wings flashing in the sun. 
We had service Sunday in our camp 
above the rapids. I am not quite clear 
in my mind as to the etiquette of a 
camp church. It is allowable, it seems, 
on breezy days to chase hats and fly- 
away hymn-books; also to flap at mos- 
quitoes, if it is done without too much 
emphasis and with no exclamations, 
But —may a natural history student 
grab at a butterfly fluttering close by, 
or tie upa beetle in the corner of a 
pocket-handkerchief ? Then as to shy- 
ing sticks at Indian dogs—well, that 
seems to be without objection, if only 
those at a certain distance from the 
clergyman indulge in it; but the people 
within five or six feet of him must keep 
quiet, even if the dog is sniffing at the 
bacon box. A missionary in the north 
told me that he stopped once in the 
midst of a service to snatch up his gun, 
which was close by, and bring down a 
goose from a flock that was flying over. 
But, he said, he “did it instinctively,” 
and that his wife and children were 
literally without food at the time. The 
twelve days at the Rapids of the 
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Drowned passed away at last ; and on 
the morning of the Fourth of July a 
whistle was heard, and around the bend 
of the river appeared the tiny steamer, 
the Ilrzgley, which was to take us to 
the Mackenzie Delta. At first sight 
she looked barely large enough to carry 
our camp outfit, not to speak of the 
supplies for the Mackenzie country. 
The Chief Factor of the District was on 
board, making his semi-annual visit 
from his home at Fort Simpson, the head 
post of the Far North. In the winter 
when the southern packet comes out, 
he usually accompanies the dog train, 
coming as far south as Fort Chipewyan, 
Lake Athabasca. He is known as a 
“good traveler,” even in this land of 
hardy voyageurs. 

Two days afterward the boat left on 
her northern voyage. She was heavily 
laden, and the tiny space in front was 
piled high with boxes, tents and bags, 
and on these the passengers perched 
wherever they could find room. Thére 
was no cabin, and the dining room had 
space but for seven people, without an 
inch to spare. At night, too, members 
of the party slept, one upon and one 
under the table, and two others slept 
on small benches at the sides; 
while others camped outside among the 
luggage and in the pilot house. But 
the stanch little boat was seaworthy, 
and far more powerful than the 
Grahame or Athabasca. Though small, 
she was capable of making her way 
across Great Slave Lake, where the 
waves rise as high as those of Superior ; 
and, as we found on our return, of 
stemming the mighty flow of the Mac- 
kenzie. 

The Slave River flows through a low 
alluvial country from a short distance 
below Fort Smith to Great Slave Lake. 
About twenty-five miles up the Salt 
River, which empties into it from the 
west, are several large springs that 
supply the company’s posts with all the 
salt needed inthe north. It is remark- 
ably pure, and is shovelled into sacks 
from the natural evaporating basin 
without any preparation. From fifty to 


seventy-five sacks are distributed dur- 
ing the year to the different posts. 

The plains, which extend for several 
miles on each side of the Slave River, 
have always been a favorite resort 
of deer 
them in 


and buffalo. Hearne found 
immense numbers when he 
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passed up the river in 1771, and even 
now a stray wood buffalo sometimes 
finds its way from the far-off Liard 
country, where a small herd still lives. 

As we approached the entrance to 
Great Slave Lake we knew that a large 
body of water was near, from the pur- 
ple lines of mist near the horizon, and 
the almost saline quality of the air. 
The wind blew coldly from the ice-fields 
that still remained in the bays and be- 
tween the islands, and we were met by 
flocks of beautiful gulls, with white- 
barred wings and caps of black, such as 
we had not seen before. 

The waters of the river are here tur- 
bid from the sediment brought down 
from above, and the delta extends far 
out into the lake. Later, in crossing 
the lake, I noticed that the water on the 
north shore was beautifully clear and of 
a fine greenish blue. 

The Wrigley made a long detour, first 
to the north and then to the west, pass- 
ing between a number of islands, and 
finally came in sight of Fort Resolution, 
on the south shore. 

Great Slave Lake was discovered by 
Samuel Hearne in 1771, on his return 
from the third trip he had made to 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, 
at the Arctic Sea. According to the 
latest estimates, made by Mr. McCon- 
nell, of Ottawa, the lake has an area of 
about ten thousand four hundred 
square miles, and is the fifth in size. 
of the Great Lakes—Superior, Mich- 
igan, Huron and Great Bear being 
larger. No complete survey of its 
shores has been made, and all we know 
of it has been learned from Hearne, 
Mackenzie, Richardson, Back and the 
Abbé Pettitot. These think that the 
length is about three hundred miles— 
a little less, probably—and its width 
varies, but at one point it is more than 
sixty miles. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed it- 
on his memorable voyage to the Macken- 
zie Delta in 1789, and so did the two 
Franklin expeditions at different points. 
Captain Back and Sir Thomas Simpson 
followed in 1833 and 1837, and later, in 
1849, Captain Puller, on his voyage up 
the river in small boats from the ice- 
floes west of the Mackenzie Delta. 

We were allowed about half a day 
at Fort Resolution. This we spent in 
visiting the Fort House and the Protes- 
tant mission, in sketching, and visiting 
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some of the lodges of the Dog Ribs 
and the Staveys, who had come in 
to do their spring trading and to see 
the steamboat. La Grippe had been 
among them, too, and had caused much 
suffering. I entered some of the deer- 
skin lodges, accompanied by the wife of 
the missionary of the place. The In- 
dians seemed glad to see us, and even 
those who were ill smiled and stretched 
up their wasted hands to grasp ours. 
Evidently my companion had been there 
before, helping them in sickness and 
in trouble. Two new pieces of native 
work I saw here for ‘the first time ; the 
“rogans,” or water-tight vessels of birch- 
bark, beautifully stitched with roots, 
and trimmed around the opening with 
colored porcupine-quills. They are of 
all sizes holding from a pint to a gallon. 
I could not learn whether the origin of 
the name was Indian or old Scotch. 
The other article was the hunting-bag 
which is used by all the Indians of the 
far north, made from “ Babiche,” or 
narrow strips of reindeer skin woven 
into a fine mesh, and trimmed with lit- 
tle tassels of thong headed with porcu- 
pine-quills. The Indians prefer the Ber- 
lin wool for the tassels, and this bag 
was the only one I saw that was made 
entirely of materials found in the coun- 
try. All the others had some touch of 
scarlet, yellow or green wool. The 
women have pretty little bags for their 
sewing, but the hunting-bags of the 
men are substantial affairs, to be worn 
across the shoulders by a stout band of 
deer skin. 

It was near sunset when we started 
across Great Slave Lake, bound for the 
exit of the Mackenzie. On account of 
the heavily-laden boat, the captain 
watched the clouds anxiously. The 
water of the great lake was like a mir- 
ror, for the waves were kept down by 
the fields of ice which stretched far 
away to the northward. We made our 
way cautiously through the drift of 
floating cakes. It was the seventh of 
July, but only a faint green showed 
among the pale reds and yellows of the 
alders and willows on the distant shores, 
for vegetation is checked by the neigh- 
borhood of the ice floes. The sky at 
the zenith was a deep blue, but paled 
rapidly near the horizon to faintest 
lemon white, and above the water hung 
pale pink and violet mists. I noticed a 
fine sun-dog in the sky, looking like a 
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patch of rainbow. A heavy bank of 
cloud and flashes of lightning warned 
us to find shelter as soon as possible 
in the river, and a triple rainbow ap- 
peared, the middle one branching from 
the inner bow not far from the horizon 
and arching far above it. The air was 
cool as we crossed the lake, and the ther- 
mometer fell quickly to forty degrees. 

When I awoke the next morning we 
had left the lake, and I had my first 
sight of the great Mackenzie. At that 
point it was seven or eight miles wide, 
shallow in many places, and dotted with 
islands. It deepens and narrows as it 
flows northward, till fifteen miles from 
the lake it is but four miles wide. 

Near the head of the river is Big Isl- 
and, a fishing-station for Fort Simpson, 
which is the head post for the whole 
Mackenzie district. The boat paused 
here for an hour to get some fish from 
the camp on shore. On the low, marshy 
banks a log cabin had been built, and a 
few skin lodges and tents put up. It 
seems that this is a kind of summer 
resort for the families of the employés 
and the dogs from Fort Simpson. The 
question of food for so many mouths is 
aserious one, especially for a post like 
Fort Simpson, which has no fishing- 
grounds near it. In the spring, there- 
fore, all the people and dogs that are 
not needed at the post are sent here to 
remain until the fisheries are over, in 
October, and then they return to the 
fort just before the river closes. They 
live on fish and wild fowl, and here lead 
a comparatively comfortable life, fish- 
ing and drying whatever they do not 
need for the cargo. The dogs, great, 
fine-looking animals, had a satisfied and 
self-respecting air, very different from 
the poor starving creatures at Fort 
Smith. 

I was surprised to find that fish are 
not taken in great numbers from the 
long stretches of the large river. At 
all times a certain number can be 
caught with hook and line in the eddies 
among the lake islands, but for many 
miles of river the supply is uncertain. 
In the spring and autumn, however, in 
the spawning season, immense numbers 
are found in certain favorite localities. 
There in the height of the season the 
nets can be filled as soon as they are 
let down. In the summer the fish are 
carefully split, cleaned and smoked 
over a slow fire, but at the time of the 
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autumn fisheries they are simply hung 
up by the tail. The first hanging takes 
place by the twenty-fifth of September, 
when the weather is generally cold 
enough to preserve the fish with only a 
slight taint. The fish then taken are 
kept for the dogs.. A few days later, 
as the cold increases, the fish taken are 
reserved for the servants of the com 
pany, and by the tenth of October, when 
the fishing ends, the supply for the 
“master’s house” has been secured. 
Should unusually warm weather pre- 
vail just before the season ends, then 
all must eat fish more or less tainted. 

Fort Providence and Fort Resolution, 
and indeed all the stations, have their 
own fisheries, and twenty thousand fish 
are often put up for a single post. This 
seems a large number, but it must be 
remembered that every dog must have 
his daily rations of two fish during the 
winter, which is his term of service. 
Dogs play a very important part in this 
country. They draw the wood, bring 
home the game, and by them the winter 
packet, or semi-annual mail, must be 
sent and the return mail brought back. 
In hunting, too, they are invaluable. 

The fish taken here are the whitefish, 
large lake trout, suckers, jackfish or 
pike, ling, Back’s grayling, and the in- 
connu, a fish belonging to the salmon 
family and resembling in many ways 
the whitefish. It averages about twelve 
pounds, and it has been known to reach 
a weight of ninety pounds, many of the 
specimens ranging from thirty to fifty 
pounds. It seems to make its home in 
Mackenzie Bay, and ascends the river 
to spawn as far as Fort Smith, thirteen 
hundred miles from the sea. After 
such a long journey, the flesh (as with 
the salmon) has no comparison. with 
that of the fish near the ocean. At the 
Delta the flesh of the herring, inconnu 
and whitefish was firm and white and 
delicious in flavor. 

Seven weeks had passed since I left 
Fort Calgary, the last settlement, and 
we had just arrived at the Mackenzie. 
But from this point our little steamer 
would not pause except for afew hours 
at each post, and the great river would 
bear us quickly northward into that 
summer of unbroken daylight. In six 
days we should reach the Delta. 

Through the greater part of its course 
the Mackenzie is about a mile wide, but 
in many places it broadens to four and 
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five and even ten miles, and numerous 
islands divide the currents. The water 
is comparatively clear, except for the 
short period when the spring floods 
come down from the mountains. At 
intervals of two or three hundred miles 
are the small landing posts of the com- 
pany, and the mission houses of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. 
Between these little settlements one 
sees no sign of human life except a few 
Indian lodges on the beach, at some 
point on the river where there are good 
fishing-grounds. The posts are all 
built on the same plan, the description 
of one applying in most respects to all. 
The chief post or headquarters of the 
district naturally has a larger body of 
servants and more extensive buildings. 
The latter are generally built on a high 
bank to avoid the danger of floods, 
which in the old days carried away 
several posts on the river. A flight of 
steps cut in the bank leads up to the 
fort square. As the boat approaches a 
long line of figures is seen in outline 
against the sky — Indians, half-breeds 
and dogs—and every person expects to 
shake hands. As we climb up thesteep 
bank one after another sidles forward, 
with downcast eyes, and gives a pain- 
fully earnest grasp which makes one 
think with sympathy of the President’s 
trials at his public receptions. This 
ordeal over I usually went up to the 
fort house to make a call, and then, 
while the business of the post was 
being transacted, wandered about to see 
whatever was of interest—generally the 
garden and the country around. 

The fort house, the clerk’s quarters, 
storehouse, trading shop, powder house, 
office and servants’ quarters, make up 
the little settlement at the headquarters 
ofadistrict. But at the small posts only 
three or four tiny log cabins are found. 
Not far away one sees the mission 
houses of the Anglican, or Roman 
Catholic churches. Usually, the build- 
ings of the master’s house are inclosed 
in a strong, high, close fence or pali- 
sade, but there are no other defences, 
such as one used to see in the company’s 
posts in the southern districts. The 
native tribes of the north are all forest, 
or wood Indians, who have always been 
less warlike than those of the plains. 
They well know that the company’s 
men are their friends, and pleasant re- 
lations have always existed between 
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them since the banishment of liquor as a 
medium of traffic; spirits not having 
been thus used since the old troubled 
days, when the Northwest Fur Company 
and the Hudson Bay Company were ri- 
vals in the fur trade. At every post, 
except Peel’s River, I found gardens of 
vegetables—potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
onions, and sometimes barley; and at 
Providence, Chipewyan and Fort Liard, 
wheat can be raised, with a fair prospect 
of success, during most seasons. Bar- 
ley, however, is a surer crop, and even 
as far as Fort Good Hope, nine miles 
south of the Arctic circle, a little is 
usually raised. 

I had supposed that fish would be one 
of the principal articles of food on the 
boat, but we had very little during the 
summer. Visions of delightful sport 
with grayling, trout and Mackenzie sal- 
mon had passed before my mind while 
preparing for the trip, and in London I 
had carefully selected the most “kill- 
ing” patterns of flies, tested snells and 
lines,and oiled my reels to have every- 
thing inreadiness. But candor compels 
me to say that I captured only five 
small fish—suckers—with an old um- 
brella, a bit of twine, and a piece of pork 
on my hook. This feat I performed on 
the Athabasca, on the homeward trip. 

Our staple article of diet was dried 
meat. Tea, with the little watery po- 
tatoes raised in the country, and dried 
reindeer or moose meat, was the usual 
bill of fare three times a day, varied oc- 
casionally with beans andascant supply 
of fish. I have been assured that people 
living in the country have learned to 
like dried meat very much, and thrive 
upon it. 
steadily, until it required grim deter- 
mination to master the number of 
square inches necessary for preservation 
of strength. Even after this lapse ot 
time it is difficult to describe it without 
prejudice, but I think it may fairly be 
said to resemble burnt boots, and to 
taste like mosquito smudges and tallow 
candles. Our supply was unfailing— 
just when I had hoped it was at an end 
a wild shouting would be heard from 
the distant banks, and Indian canoes 
would be seen coming rapidly toward 
us, the occupants begging for tea and 
tobacco, and offering dried meat for ex- 
change. The boat would pause in mid- 
stream, the little packages were dropped 
in the canoes, and the great black slabs 
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But with me the distaste grew . 
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of meat would be handed up over the side. 
These were occasions of mingled feel- 
ings on my part—of relief that our food 
supply was assured, and discouragement 
at being obliged to renew my attacks 
on the detested viand. Sometimes we 
would stop three times during the night 
for these exchanges—a fact attested 
with emphasis by the unfortunate mem- 
ber of our party whose pillow was the 
tea chest. 

Fort Providence was our first stopping 
place, after leaving the head of the 
river. Here is a large Roman Catholic 
mission, founded by Bishop Grandin in 
1861, consisting of a church, orphanage, 
mission house and school—the latter in 
charge of the Gray Nuns of Montreal. 
The mission fields gave promise of a 
good yield, and I saw quite a little herd 
of cattle belonging to the fort and mis- 
sion, gathered around a large mosquito 
smudge, where they had taken their 
stand in the thickest of the smoke to es- 
cape the clouds of mosquitoes. 

Although the cultivation of land near 
the posts is fairly successful, it does not 
follow that great tracts of land on either 
side of the river are suitable for culti- 
vation. The low lands of the Slave 
River, those of the upper part of the 
Mackenzie, and of the Liard River, and 
around a few of the more southern 
posts, are the best parts of the country ; 
but a short distance from the river 
there are extensive muskegs, and about 
two feet under the mossy covering, 
which acts as a non-conductor, the 
ground is permanently frozen. Spring 
begins late in the northern country, and 
seeding cannot be begun before the 
fifteenth of May; but after that the 
growth is very rapid and the long days 
compensate in a great measure for the 
shortness of the season. Probably with 
settlement and cultivation larger tracts 
of land may be made productive, but 
up to this time nothing has been done 
except to supplement as far as possible 
the game and fish supply by a few 
hardy vegetables. Another obstacle to 
agriculture is the scarcity of labor. The 
spring hunt calls away the men at a 
time when the crops should be put in, 
and the distances to the hunting-grounds 
are too great to enable them to attend 
successfully both to their traps and to 
the cultivation of the soil. At Provi- 
dence, year before last, another diffi- 
culty presented itself in the shape of 
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grasshoppers, which came in great num- 
bers and ate all the crops, except a few 
potatoes, . 

The question of the food supply will 
be a grave one to the country for many 
years to come. Game is much scarcer 
than it was even a decade ago, and the 
amount required to sustain life was a 
great surprise to me. In civilized coun- 
tries the diet is of course varied, but in 
the north a very few articles of food 
supply the table, and the intense cold of 
the winter necessitates liberal allow- 
ances of these. Following are the ra- 
tions given at the posts tothe employés : 
For a man, four hung fish or eight 
pounds of fresh meat per day; for a 
woman two fish or four pounds of meat ; 
for a child one fish or two pounds of 
meat ; for a dog two fish or four pounds 
of meat. If potatoes are given, the men 
have each six pounds of fresh or three 
pounds of dry meat, and the women, 
children and dogs in the same propor- 
tion. If the food supply consists of 
wild fowl, three white “wavies” or geese, 
or two “ wavies,” are allowed each man 
aday. In former times very little flour 
was brought into the country, and bread 
was seldom tasted; but now the post 
officers can, with economy, have bread 
(or “cake,” as the flat circular loaves of 
unraised bread are called), thrice daily, 
and the under-men have it usually once 
aday. The diet varies in different 
posts of the district. Dried reindeer 
meat forms the staple article of diet in 
summer and winter in many parts of 
the country, and in posts far distant 
from the “ Barren Grounds,” where the 
reindeer live, the moose meat takes its 
place. Dried fish in the summer alter- 
nates with the irregular supplies of fresh 
fish, and in the winter the hung fish are 
a great resource. Wild fowl in spring 
and autumn make a welcome change, 
and, salted for summer use, eke out the 
table supplies. At Peel’s River, and 
forts Wrigley, Norman, and Good Hope, 
mountain goat and sheep are brought 
in occasionally by the mountain Indians, 
who find them in the Rocky Mountains 
to the west of the Mackenzie. 

The food supply also varies with the 
seasons ; sometimes it is abundant, and 
both Indians and white people live in 
comparative comfort, but when a hard 
winter comes there is much suffering 
and many lives are lost from starvation. 
The fisheries may be a partial failure, 
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the reindeer may change their usual 
route in the semi-annual migration to 
and from the coast, or the rabbits— 
which furnish much food to the Indians 
—may be scarce; and when the rabbits 
fail the animals which prey upon them, 
foxes, lynx, and other animals, are less 
plentiful. In 1841 about one hundred 
Indians died of starvation near Fort 
Good Hope, and hardly a winter passes 
without deaths from famine in some 
parts of the north ; while on the trip I 
heard of a dozen such cases among a 
band that was on a hunting expedition. 

Judging from what I saw on my hur- 
ried journey, the company seemed the 
best friend the Indians could have. It 
has their confidence and respect, and is 
always ready to relieve, often at great 
loss and inconvenience to itself, the suf- 
fering and famine which so frequently 
accompany those long northern winters. 
The free traders leave the country at 
the close of the summer with their col- 
lections of furs, and the company is left 
sole guardian of the tribes in the north, 
where for thousands of square miles 
there is not an officer of the law or any 
government officials. Where the com- 
pany has an undisputed trade with the 
Indians it enforces a wise protective 
policy with regard to the taking of furs 
and killing of animals, but where the 
“opposition ” comes an indiscriminate 
slaughter of fur-bearing animals begins 
that before many years will result in 
their extinction. 

The Mackenzie in the southern dis- 
trict is not very striking, as one sees 
only the low banks covered with spruce, 
pine and poplar; but fifty miles north 
of Fort Providence the Horn Mountains 
rise on the east, a rocky wall of three or 
four thousand feet above the plain, and 
extending almost to Fort Simpson. The 
fort is finely situated on an island at the 
confluence of Liard River. After this 
point the mountains are lost to sight, 
and for seventy miles the Mackenzie 
flows northeast through stretches of 
forest until Great Bend is reached. 

Here the Rocky Mountains come in 
sight at latitude 62° 15’, and the river 
winds through high limestone peaks 
and ridges, rising abruptly to a height of 
three or four thousand feet as far north 
as latitude 65° 40’. 

The plain between the eastern and 
western mountains varies in width from 
twenty to sixty miles, and at several 
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points high rocky hills rise from the 
water's edge ; La Roche Carcajou, one 
thousand feet; La Roche qui trempe a 
l’eau, fifteen hundred feet, and Bear 
Rock, fourteen hundred feet, where the 
Bear River flows into the Mackenzie at 
Fort Norman. 

About eighty miles above Fort Nor- 
man, at Roche Carcajou, the mountains 
pass out of sight to the westward and 
the river flows through a monotonous 
plain, and the mountains are not seen 
again until Peel’s River is reached. I 
was surprised to see that the snow re- 
mained only in sheltered nooks. 

There were no white caps on the 
mountains, such as I should have ex- 
pected at so high a latitude ; the long- 
continued action of the sun, in those 
bright northern days, melts the snow 
away very rapidly, and the air is too dry 
for a large snow-fall. There are no 
glaciers in the Rockies north of latitude 
54°. The foothills are covered with a 
dense forest growth, but the trees did 
not extend far up the mountain sides ; 
while above was a close growth of moss 
and grasses, from which the limestone 
cliffs arise bleak and bare. 

About ten miles above Fort Norman 
we landed for wood, at the “ bocanes.”’ 
Here are the seams of lignite which 
were on fire when Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie first passed down the river one 
hundred and two years ago. Later in the 
season, when there is darkness at night, 
the flames can still be seen distinctly ; 
but at the time of our visit we could 
only see the smoke rising from eight or 
ten spots along the river bank. The 
cliffs of sand or clay, interspersed with 
beds of coal, rise about one hundred 
and fifty feet above the river’s edge. A 
strong smell of creosote filled the air ; 
masses of charred moss—brought down 
by the floods and afterward set on fire 
—lay on the bank; and I saw several 
beds of pipe-clay, baked by the fires, 
the detached fragments of beautiful 
colors—pale blues, ochres, oriental reds 
and maroons. 

This clay, before it is burnt, is soft 
and moulds in the hands, and the In- 
dians come here in times of famine and 
fill their stomachs with it; though 
analysis proves that it possesses no nu- 
tritive qualities whatever. The build- 
ings of the company’s posts are white- 
washed with this “white mud,” as it is 
called, and the sills and window casings 
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painted with a preparation made of 
ashes, procured by burning driftwood 
that has lain in the river for several 
years. This gives a fine dull red color, 
and the effect is very pretty. I found in 
another spot beds of porcelain earth, in 
which were beautiful impressions of 
fossil leaves, twigs and stones. The 
fires had baked the clay so that we 
could easily separate the layers. Among 
the fossil leaves were specimens of the 
redwood tree and an extinct variety of 
hazel, besides other varieties. 

The “Ramparts” of the Mackenzie 
begin a few miles above Fort Good 
Hope. The river contracts until it is 
only five hundred yards wide, and on 
either side the vertical cliffs of lime- 
stone and shale rise in heights varying 
from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred feet, crowned by the stunted ever- 
greens. In some places the cliffs seem 
to hang over the water, and are worn 
into strange shapes, such as turrets and 
little towers and columns. As one ap- 
proaches the Ramparts the river seems 
to be barred by the creamy white walls, 
no sign of the channel being visible ; 
then, as the boat comes nearer, an open- 
ing is seen extending to the east for 
several miles. The ice is often piled 
high here in the spring and a dam 
formed, when the water, of course, rises 
rapidly. On one occasion it reached a 
height of one hundred feet. 

As we passed through the lower end 
of the Ramparts we could see Fort Good 
Hope, prettily situated on a fertile point 
of land. There is here a fine Roman 
Catholic church and a mission. The 
former is perhaps the largest in the 
north, and was elaborately decorated 
some years ago by two of the priests. 
Birds and flowers and scrollsin brilliant 
colors cover the panels of the walls, 
painted with infinite care and patience. 
Both the mission and the fort have 
small gardens, and a few hardy veget- 
ables are raised. Barley is grown dur- 
ing some seasons, but iscut while green, 
and becomes much shrivelled in drying. 
As an addition to the fish soups or stews, 
however, it is very welcome. 

I was greatly surprised at the luxu- 
riance of the vegetation around Fort 
Good Hope. Roses were in full bloam 
—those beautiful northern roses, frag- 
rant in flower, stem and leaf—and 
within a few rods I gathered twenty-five 
species of flowers. The white star-like 
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flowers of the Dryas were growing pro- 
fusely under the fir trees, and in the 
open spaces I found the blue columbine, 
shrubby cinquefoil, Labrador tea, Arctic 
lupine, Siberian asters, rosy everlasting, 
pale corydalis, butter-wort, yellow 
arnica, false asphodel, bil-berries, willow 
herb, and many others. 

There were cows and chickens at the 
fort house, and good hay could be pro- 
cured not far away. The hens did not 
fare as well as the cows, and had to 
subsist most of the winter on dried fish, 
shredded or pounded for them. The 
fort people kindly presented me with a 
half-dozen little eggs when I went away, 
which I gloated over as a miser would 
over his gold, and devoured raw, one by 
one, in my small cabin, feeling as if I 
were doing a dark deed. I cannot say 
that they tasted in the least like eggs; 
they rather suggested the old New 
England dish of “ picked-up codfish.” 

Fort Good Hope is the most northern 
post on the Mackenzie. It was formerly 
situated one hundred miles north of the 
Arctic circle, but was swept away by a’ 
flood and rebuilt on this site. The 
ground here remains permanently frozen 
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at a depth of three or four feet, put over 
this sub-stratum of icy soil grow flowers 
and trees. 

After leaving Good Hope we came to 
a point on the river where for twenty 
miles it flows in an almost straight line 
and is from two to three miles wide. 
In many places one loses sight of the 
shores in looking up and down the river, 
andit seems like a lake rather than a 
stream. The trees were stunted, and 
the small aspens were already turning 
yellow on the steep gravelly slopes. 

We crossed the Arctic circle nine 
miles north of Good Hope, at Rabbit 
Skin River. By no amount of grown- 
up reasoning had I been able to free my 
mind of the childish idea of the circle. 
When it was mentioned I had always 
imagined a large shining wire, about 
three times the size of a telegraph wire, 
suspended in the air, without visible 
support, perhaps five feet from the 
ground and disappearing across a barren 
waste, with musk oxen and reindeer in 
the dim distance rubbing their ears 
against it. When the place where that 
shining circle should have been was 
pointed out, I was disappointed. 
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sportsmen of the 
Zastern, Central 
and Northern 
States and of the 
Province of Ontario, the 
American deer, Cervus 
Virginianus, is the king 
of forest game. Even in 
these days of rapid travel, it is not 
the privilege of every enthusiastic Nim- 
rod to go speeding to Western mount- 
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ains or to remote Northern wilds, where 
reign such monarchs as the moose, elk, 
caribou, grizzly, sheep and goat. Only 
a comparatively small proportion of the 
active sportsmen of to-day have tasted 
the joys of genuine big game hunting 
or have seen the greater cervide free 
in their natural haunts. Perhaps one 
hundred men know more or less about 
deer, for every man informed by per- 
sonal experience in the ways of the 











deer's statelier cousins ; so to the aver- 
age sportsman, who has not wandered 
farther than the magnificent forests of 
the Adirondacks, of Maine, Michigan, 
Ontario, and other equally accessible 
regions, the deer is king, and to kill a 
full-grown buck is the crowning tri- 
umph of sportsmanship. 

In regard to the actual glory of kill- 
ing a buck, I have no opinion to pass— 
personally I would prefer a month’s 
lively field-shooting over good dogs to 
all the sport with deer that I have 
ever enjoyed ; but there is no question 
about the buck being stately game and 
worthy of any man’s rifle. Handsomer 
beast than a full-grown buck in prime 
condition is not easily found, and the 
man who hunts him in a sportsmanlike 
fashion and kills him fairly has reason 
for self-congratulation. 

Not so many years ago deer were 
abundant throughout all the vast terri- 
tory extending from as far north as the 
center of the Province of Quebec to the 
far south, and from the region west of 
the great plains to the Atlantic coast. 
But civilization and deer welfare are 
directly opposed to each other, and at 
present the regions where the animals 
are really plentiful are by no means so 
broad or so numerous as keen sports- 
men might desire. My own experience 
with this game has been mainly ac- 
quired in the wilds of Ontario and that 
stronghold of deer, the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, in a portion of Wisconsin 
and ina section of country embracing 
the International line between the State 
of Maine and the Province of Quebec. 
In all these regions deer are still plenti- 
ful enough to afford glorious sport, and 
the same may be said of parts of the far 
west, of the Adirondacks and of Penn- 
sylvania, and of other districts farther 
south. 

The American deer, common deer, or 
just “ deer,” as the animal is called by 
those who know naught of kindred 
western variety, is peculiar to the 
American continent. It differs broadly 
from the three well-known European 
species—the red deer, the fallow deer, 
and the pretty little roe. Of these 
three the red deer is the only one which 
can stand comparison with the Ameri- 
can. To be candid, the famous stag of 
the Highlands and picturesque Devon 
is the handsomest and stateliest animal 
of the lot. He is a smaller edition of 
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that grandest of all deer, the elk, or 
wapiti, and to him Cervus Virginianus 
must yield the palm. But an animal 
may rank second to the red stag in the 
matter of noble beauty and still be 
exceedingly fine and graceful. 

A comparison of the heads of full- 
grown males of the four species will 
reveal marked differences, particularly 
in the formation of the antlers. The 
head of the red stag is of the elk type— 
clean-cut, blood-like in every line. 
Smaller than the elk’s head, it is quite 
as beautiful and carries proportionately 
fine antlers. These also closely resem- 
ble in shape the tremendous head-gear 
of the bull elk, with brow antlers 
bending downward and forward. The 
main beams of the stag’s antlers point 
backward, and the branches, or tines, 
all spring from the anterior side and 
point forward. 

Widely different is the palmated ant- 
ler of the fallow deer, which shows in 
miniature something of the flattening 
characteristic of the antlers of moose 
and caribou. The head of the little roe is 
more of antelope type, with small erect 
antlers with a prong in front. Of all 
these antlers those of the red stag most 
resemble the crowning glory of Cervus 
Virginianus, yet the real resemblance is 
so slight that even a careless observer 
should note the difference at a glance. 
The main beams of the American buck’s 
antlers incline sharply backward from 
the head, for perhaps half their length, 
then-turn forward with a beautiful, 
bold curve and end in two sharp points. 
The brow antlers are sharp, erect spikes, 
and all other prongs, or tines, spring 
from the posterior side of the main 
beams, and generally point forward and 
upward. Peculiarities of structure are 
quite common in the antlers of the 
American deer, double tines being the 
most frequently noticed deviation from 
the ordinary formation. The doe lacks 
the antlers, though cases have been re- 
corded where the female head sported 
feeble imitations of her lord’s weapons. 
The antlers are shed and renewed an- 
nually, but,as they fall off at a time 
when the animals are protected by law, 
not so many sportsmen have seen bucks 
save with armed heads, or with the 
nearly completed antlers in what is 
termed “the velvet.” If, early in the 
year, one should chance to be poking 
about in the haunts of the deer, the 
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sight of a buck with unadorned head, 
or with one antler gone and the other 
stil. in position, would be nothing but 
what should be expected. Soon after 
the old antlers fall, swellings, like 
tumors covered with plush, appear ; 
these increase in size and assume the 
shape of the antlers with astonishing 
rapidity, until the new antlers have at- 
tained their full size, when they present 
the appearance of an ordinary pair of 
antlers covered with fine velvet. The 
covering, or “velvet,” is filled with 
blood-vessels which supply material for 
the new growth. The furrows in the 
complete antler show the course of the 
circulation during its formation, and no 
sooner is the building process com- 
pleted than the “velvet” begins to 
wither and dry up. 

Now the buck realizes that he is fully 
armed and equipped for the fierce joust- 
ings which must decide the possession 
of the does of his favorite range, and he 
busies himself in testing his new weap- 
ons and in putting a proper polish upon 
every inch of them. He bangs and 
rattles his horn daggers against con- 
venient trees and thrusts and swings 
them into dense, strong shrubs, and if 
observed during this honing-up process 
he frequently seems a disreputable- 
looking beast, with long streamers of 
blood-stained “ velvet” hanging to what 
will shortly be finely-polished antlers 
with points as sharp as knives. 

When the last rub has been given and 
every beam and tine is furbished thor- 
oughly, our bravo goes a-wooing with 
the best of them. He trails the coy 
does through lone covers and along 
favorite runways unceasingly ; he is 
fiery and impetuous and full of fight, 
and asks no fairer chance than to meet 
a rival as big and short-tempered as 
himself. He meets one before long, 
for every grown buck is on the war- 
path, and when the pair fall foul of 
each other there is frequently a long 
and desperate combat, in which one 
gladiator must be thoroughly whipped, 
or killed. 

All deer kind fight savagely during 
the rutting season, and occasionally two 
battling rivals find a miserable doom 
by managing to get their antlers se- 
curely interlocked, when both must 
perish. Two dead bucks thus locked 
head to head have been found lying as 
they fell in an open glade, where the 
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scarred surface of the ground and the 
crushed and riven shrubs about, told an 
eloquent tale of a wild tourney long 
sustained, and of miserable failing ef- 
forts of the wearied conqueror to free 
himself of his dead foe. 

The finding of two bleached skulls, 
with antlers still locked firmly together, 
will conjure up in the well informed 
sportsman’s mind a thrilling scene. 

An open glade, with two noble cham- 
pions eyeing each other with blazing 
orbs, and perhaps a dreamy-eyed doe— 
the cause of all the trouble—peering 
timidly from the bushes near by. Ex- 
plosive, wrathful blasts from angry 
nostrils rip the stillness, and the hair of 
the raging bucks stands on end. Their 
grand eyes blaze with jealous hate; 
they stamp with knife-edged hoofs that 
spurn the ground; blast after blast 
hisses defiance to and fro; they shift 
their positions warily, for each is a 
fighter and winner of many jousts 
where agility and science counted with 
sheer brute strength. Two _ blasts, 
louder and fiercer yet, and then a crash 
as they go together in sudden, swift 
charge, head on, for woe to the careless 
gladiator that fails to meet the shock 
fair and true. If he swerve he must 
give ground and expose his side to the 
polished lances of his rival’s head, and 
one charge home of such weapons 
would probably end the battle. 

Front to front they strive, pushing 
furiously, straining with all the won- 
drous nervous strength of deer, panting 
heavily with the tremendous exertion 
of a life and death struggle. First one 
is forced backward, then the other 
yields in turn. Sharp tines draw blood 
from both; they fall upon their knees, 
rise again, wheel this way and that, but 
ever head to head and pushing with 
what strength remains. 

At last, too exhausted to battle fur- 
ther, they attempt to draw apart fora 
moment’s breathing spell. But the 
restless sparring of opposing points has 
worked a horrible mischief. The 
strong antlers have got entangled in a 
way that allows of no separation, and 
both the poor beasts must die. In des- 
peration one lunges forward in a final 
effort and, perhaps, breaks his adver- 
sary’s neck. He has won the fight, but 
the dead buck is the more fortunate of 
the two. The winner may fall down 
or stand up, his head is pinned to the 
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dead one. He may pull and push as 
he will, his doom is sealed. 

Weak and trembling from his deadly 
toil; craving to reach the well-known 
watering-place, and to bury his dust- 
fouled, foaming muzzle in the saving 
stream, he must stand or lie where he 
is. Undoubtedly the welcome death is 
not long delayed ; the tortures of thirst 
hasten the end, and in a brief time, per- 
haps, a keen-nosed wolf winds the rich 
prize and leads her greedy litter to 
abundant feasting, or an instinct-guided 
raven falls like a plummet from airy 
heights, and in stooping, signals to his 
kind that food is found. 

There are several methods of destroy- 
ing the deer, and, unfortunately, most 
of them savor of the shambles, and are, 
or should be, beneath the notice of men 
claiming to besportsmen. These may 
be briefly dismissed as being unworthy 
the serious consideration of readers of 
OUTING. 

One method, and a bad one, luckily 
seldom practiced save by lumbermen 
and settlers in need of fresh meat, is at- 
tacking the deer during periods of deep 
snow, when, perchance, a strong crust 
has formed. A number of deer may 
assemble, during severe weather, in a 
swamp or bit of woodland rich in fav- 
orite food. The assembled animals, 
while feeding to and fro, tramp down a 
certain extent of snow, forming what is 
sometimes termed “a yard,” as do the 
moose. When settlers or lumbermen 
discover one of these yards disgusting 
slaughter is apt to result. 

A party of men mounted on snow- 
shoes can speed over the snow-crust, 
which will not carry the sharp-hoofed 
deer, and it is an easy matter to run the 
poor animals to a standstill and knock 
them on the head with axes or clubs. A 
shot or a shout will stampede the deer 
in the yard, and in fleeing they reach 
the deep snow, where after wallowing 
forward for a short distance they find 
themselves trapped and helpless, and 
capable of doing nothing more than 
plunging feebly. Aided by their snow- 
shoes the butchers soon overhaul their 
prey and do them to death ingloriously. 
Needless to say, only a settler wanting 
meat, or a brute in human guise favors 
such murder. 

Another method, and he who follows 
it forfeits his claim to sportsmanship, is 
known as “ fire-hunting,” or “shining.” 
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This is, I believe, popular in the South, 
but I fail to see where the hunted ani- 
mal has any chance for its life, or where 
the hunter has to show any skill beyond 
an ability to hit a mark in a somewhat 
baffling light, and at a distance of only 
a few paces. Two murderers can best 
perform this unsavory task, and they 
hunt afoot, or mounted upon horses, or 
mules, which will not mind a gun being 
fired over their heads. At night, through 
the dark woods, the fire-hunters walk or 
ride, one man bearing a blazing fire-pan 
in front, which is fed with fat pine- 
knots or other suitable fuel. Behind 
the pan-bearer skulks his comrade 
armed with a shot-gun, charged with 
buckshot. The light from the fire-pan 
reaches some distance ahead, and pres- 
ently it “shines’’ the eyeballs of some 
animal which has halted to gaze won- 
deringly at the fiery invader, 

All sorts of creatures, from horse or 
cow down to broad-faced owl, may be 
“shined” during a night’s hunt, the 
hunters trusting to their experience to 
tell them what the owner of the glowing 
eyes may be. Green hands frequently 
have to pay for a colt, or a heifer, as a 
result of fire-hunting, but men well post- 
ed in the butchery seldom fail to rec- 
ognize a deer’s eyes. 

The animal appears to be fascinated 
by the torch, and will stand and stare 
curiously for some time, providing the 
hunters keep reasonably quiet. In the 
gloom just beyond the torch-light, the 
pan-bearer finally marks a brace of glow- 
ing balls reflecting the light from his 
pan. By their size, color, and the dis- 
tance between them, he knows that they 
belong to a full-grown deer. The two 
men cautiously advance, until they are 
as near the shining eyes as they can 
safely venture ; then the man with the 
shot-gun levels on the dark space be- 
tween the eyes and a storm of buck-shot 
kills or wounds the deer as the case hap- 
pens to be. If the hunters hear a fall 
and a struggling in the undergrowth, 
they know that their work has not been 
in vain ; but sometimes alightning rush 
through the cover, and a crashing of 
twigs growing rapidly fainter, tells that 
the game has only been wounded, or has 
been missed outright. In any case, fire- 
hunting has no place among honest 
sports, and, unhappily, it is very deadly. 

Upon a par with this method is the 
“jacking” or “floating,” so common 
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upon northern lakes during the first of 
the open season for deer. The animals 
seek the water to drink, or to feed upon 
lush aquatic growths, and fall inglorious 
prey to the fire-hunters. In this case 
two men sally forth at night in canoe, 
or skiff, one man sitting, or kneeling, in 
the bow and the other near the stern. 
The man forward has a gun, or rifle, and 
a torch or “jack-lantern,” rigged in 
front of him. As a rule the “jacks” 
are arranged so that the light can be 
shut off or turned on at will, and some- 
times the light is furnished by a small 
lantern fixed on the shooter’s hat. 

The most important matter is that the 
light should be thrown ahead strongly 
while leaving everything behind it in 


dense shadow. The canoe is paddled | 


noiselessly up or down a stream, or 
within range of the shore of a lake, until 
game is located. A cautious advance 
upon the wondering animal, a roar of a 
gun and a hit or a miss, complete the 
story of what is, despite the assertions 
of its votaries, simply an outrageous: 
piece of pot-hunting. 

Another method equally unsports- 
manlike, is lying in ambush within 
sasy range of a spring, or a “ salt-lick,” 
and potting the unsuspecting deer 
which may happen to come in search 
of salt or water. This requires no 
more skill than an ability to tell from 
which quarter the breeze is blowing 
and to post one’s self accordingly, and 
the power to hit a deer when the gun is 
fired from a dead rest. 

Coursing deer with fleet horse and 
gallant hound is an entirely different 
matter. In certain portions of the 
South and West this method is possible, 
and a man with true sporting blood in 
his veins could ask for no more thrill- 
ing experience than may be found in a 
wild free gallop, with the fleetest of 
quarries and noble hounds in front, and 
with a good horse under him as keen in 
the race as his excited rider. The 
densely forested condition of the wilder 
portions of the northern country, where 
deer yet abound, and the fact that the 
American deer prefers to haunt, when 
circumstances allow, a kind of country 
where no horseman could possibly fol- 
low hounds with safety or pleasure, 
forbids coursing ever finding favor with 
the people best able to support it. 

And now having glanced at what are 
irregular methods, we come to the two 
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rival styles of deer-hunting—driving 
with hounds and stalking, or as it is 
called in America, “ still-hunting.” 

I am aware that my opinion of the 
relative values of these two methods 
will clash with the views of many keen 
sportsmen, yet, after having enjoyed 
a fair share of “hounding” and of 
“ still-hunting,” I have no hesitation in 
declaring for the latter as being the 
sportsmanlike way of hunting the deer. 

Any man with fair shooting ability 
and owning one or more dogs capable 
of running a fresh track, may be a suc- 
cessful “hounder’’ of deer, providing 
he knows enough to select a promising 
“runway” (regular path of deer) in 
the woods, or an advantageous point 
upon the shore of a forest lake. Deer 
have a habit of running to water, if 
possible, when chased by dogs—doubt- 
less the trait has been developed from 
bitter experiences with those scourges 
to deer life, the wolves. 

This habit, and the well known fond- 
ness deer display for certain selected 
routes, or “runways,” leading from 
point to point in the forest, are the 
weaknesses of which the “ hounder” 
takes deadly advantage. A man know- 
ing the “runways ” (always easily dis- 
covered) of a tract of woods, can post 
a gun where one runway crosses a 
road, another where the trail tops a 
ridge, or leads down to a lake, or crosses 
a stream, and then by driving with 
hounds toward the guns, make almost 
certain of one or more deer. 

A party of sportsmen intent upon 
“hounding” generally hires a guide 
who knows the country well and can 
also furnish dogs. He will post the 
guns so that they command the likeliest 
and broadest territory, and then him- 
self take a couple, or more, dogs on 
chain, back into the woods to a point 
from which the drive is to begin. Hav- 
ing reached his chosen point, he releases 
the dogs and works through the cover 
until a fresh track is found. The scent 
may be somewhat difficult to pick up at 
first, but the dogs challenge now and 
then and work along until a sudden war 
of trumpet tongues announce that they 
are sure of their game and are running 
in full cry. The work of the man who 
handled the dogs is done for the pres- 
ent, and he can either hasten to some 
ambush he has reserved for himself, or 
work leisurely toward the guns. 























Meantime, the men posted. at the 
promising points have been awaiting 
developments with what patience they 
possess. Some of them will for a cer- 
tainty wait long and vainly. The man in 
the “runway” will keep peering about 
anxiously, starting nervously every time 
a nut falls, or a mouse or squirrel rustles 
in the dry leaves ; the man at the cross- 
ing will sweep the open to right and 
left with anxious eyes, lest the game 
steal past him unawares; and the man 
watching the lake will scan every yard 
of visible shore and open water, and 
fidget, and worry, and wonder if the 
deer will come his way, or favor one of 
the others. Every one of them hopes 
hard that he’ll be the lucky man, and 
about the time when they feel that pa- 
tience has ceased to be a virtue, a dis- 
tant cry sounds faintly through the 
woods. Again and again it rises, sweet 
and far—the wondrous voice of a hound. 

Every man’s heart stirs in response 
to that sound, growing louder and 
clearer every moment. Now it swells 
rich and powerful as the chase crosses 
some highlands ; anon it softens toa 
muffled tonguing as the running dogs 
slant down deep ravine, or toil in fierce 
haste through tangled morass. Nearer 
and nearer the blood-stirring music 
speeds, louder and louder the red 
throats of the dogs roar forth their 
maddened warning, 'till at last, like a 
great billow of noise, the cry rises above 
the last hill and crashes in full power 
amid the trees in view of the watchers. 
Hearts thump vigorously, hands clinch 
on weapons nervously, eyes rove about 
restlessly—breaths come short and 
sharp—he is coming!—flying before that 
avalanche of trumpet tones. It is 
glorious ! 

It has been, so far! but now comes 
the objectionable part. A great noble, 
harried brute, trembling with mingled 
fright and the weariness of a long burst 
of speed, crashes past the man on the 
runway, or stops in quivering terror at 
the sight of an unexpected foe almost 
within striking distance. 

If the man does not experience “ buck- 
ague” and get crazily rattled (as he 
very frequently does), he can pot the 
deer easily enough with his shot-gun. 
Should he miss it clean or wound it 
(these things have been done), the chase 
continues. Soon the dogs speed past 
the excited man and run the deer on 
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and on, until finally the poor animal 
gains the longed-for water and plunges 
bravely in to swim for its life. 

It would be safe now from dogs alone, 
for deer are rapid and almost tireless 
swimmers, but the man watching the 
water has seen the quarry. The clos- 
ing act of the drama is something for 
which I have no taste. Well and 
rapidly as the deer may swim, it cannot 
escape from a pothunter pursuing in 
swift canoe or skiff, and a murderous 
shot fired when the boat is within a few 
yards of the struggling swimmer ends 
its sufferings. 

The picture of “hounding” is not 
over-drawn, and, while the excitement of 
the wait while the gaine is afoot is keen, 
and the ringing clamor of the pursuing 
hounds is enough to madden even 
sluggish blood, the final shooting of the 
game always caused me something 
closely akin to regret. In “ hounding,” 
moreover, a large tract of country is 
necessarily greatly disturbed, and the 
game in it frightened in all directions. 

The needful qualifications for success 
in this branch of sport are simple 
enough. If one can shoot fairly well— 
say, can hit a deer with buckshot any- 
where under fifty yards—and can con- 
trol his nerves when the pinch comes, 
about all else he has to do is to remain 
patiently at his stand and keep a sharp 
lookout. The guns do the waiting—the 
dogs do the rest. Of course, when the 
shot-gun gives place to the rifle, the 
difficulty of hitting the game is greatly 
increased and a stronger element of 
sport is introduced, but even then there 
is no glory that I can see in pumping 
lead after a swimming deer. 

How different are the conditions gov- 
erning “still-hunting.” Here is a fair 
matching of instinct of a high order, 
aided by speed, endurance, keen sight 
and keener nose, against finished wood- 
craft, patience, perseverance, judgment, 
microscopic powers of observation and 
skill with the rifle. The man possessing 
all of these qualifications necessarily 
has the advantage of the deer, but let 
him be lacking of one, or more, and he 
will never pose as the ideal “still- 
hunter.” In this sport, the wiry, endur- 
ing frame, the cat-like step, the coolest 
judgment, the keenest eyes, that see 
everything almost without looking ; the 
steady nerve and the ripest knowledge 
of woodcraft, all play most important 
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parts. Indeed, the man who can suc- 
cessfully still-hunt a wary old buck in 
difficult cover, when there is no Snow 
on the ground to deaden foot-falls and 
plainly betray the route taken by the 
game, is entitled to claim the honor of 
being a master of the craft. 

Such a man is seldom met even in the 
best game districts; I know and have 
“still-hunted” with three of the veter- 
ans—men who knew every phase of 
forest life, who could read “sign” 
minute as a leaf displaced, or a slight 
abrasion on a rock, as plainly as I could 
read printed page. They were born 
still-hunters, and hated two things 
equally—one the tongue of running 
hound, and the other shooting deer on 
runway or in the water. Any of these 
men would put a bullet through a trail- 
ing hound with more satisfaction than 
they would kill a fox or wolf. 

A glance at a bit of sport in Western 
Ontario may show what still-hunting is 
like under ordinary conditions. In that 
portion of the province which lies be- 
tween Lake Erie and little St. Clair is 
a region somewhat low, and in many 
places bearing unbroken miles of heavy 
forest. Placid, almost currentless creeks 
and rice-bordered ponds mark it here 
and there, and one side of the tract is so 
little above the level of the lakes that it 
is mainly vast marshy plain, flooded 
every spring by the overflow from the 
streams. 

Since the days of “Forrester” this 
region has afforded capital mixed shoot- 
ing, the game-list embracing deer, tur- 
key, goose, duck, grouse, hare, cock, 
quail, snipe and sundry waders. It is, 
of course, not so good at present as it 
once was, but a still-hunter can find 
deer and turkey in the timber, and the 
lover of the hammerless can pick up a 
reputable bag of grouse, cock, quail and 
waterfowl in the thickets and on the 
marshes. 

Great tracts of the unbroken timber 
have been held for many years by a 
certain company, and as comparatively 
little clearing has been done on these 
reserves, the deer and turkey yet exist 
at certain points. Once the company 
decided to sell the oak on one of the 
tracts, and hired two rugged fellows— 
half lumbermen, half hunters—to ex- 
plore the limit and report on the value 
of the standing oak. These men were 
very decent fellows, and no sooner did 


I get wind of their trip than I resolved 
to accompany them if possible. The 
matter was easily arranged, for they 
wanted somebody to make out a respect- 
able report for the company, and they 
knew that I was willing to share work 
and fun alike. 

We outfitted for a week, and after a 
short trip by rail, followed by a long 
tiresome jolt in a farmer’s wagon, we 
reached our destination. What the men 
called our “camp” was an old log 
structure, just sound enough to keep 
out some of the weather, looking as for- 
lorn and desolate as though it were ten 
miles from anywhere on earth. Inside 
it stood a crazy old stove, and a little 
lively work secured plenty of fuel and 
made the old barn comfortable enough 
for our simple needs. 

Next day we began the work of esti- 
mating the oak. Our weapons were 
Winchesters, but as old Dave grimly re- 
marked, “men didn’t figgeran oak with 
repeaters, no matter if the company 
would prefer it that way,” so I was the 
only one to carry a rifle during the 
three days’ explorations, 

One day I got three grouse by shoot- 
ing them when “treed,” and another 
day, happening by sheer accident to see 
something black moving in a thicket, I 
leveled on it and blazed away. Fol- 
lowing the shot came a crashing of 
twigs and flapping of heavy wings, and 
three fine turkeys rose above the brush 
and flew to safer quarters. I thought 
that I had missed, but in the thicket I 
found a plump young hen lying dead. 

The evening of the last day of oak- 
hunting, we figured up our note-books 
and I made out the report, and our 
work for the company was completed. 

Old Dave was in high feather, for he 
had found plenty of fresh “sign” of 
deer that day, and his chum, Tom, had 
also seen enough to warrant expecta- 
tions of excellent sport when the still- 
hunting began in earnest. Dave went 
outside for a last look at the weather, 
and reported that we were in luck, “fur 
it was sartin tosnow some ’fore mornin’.” 

It was coldin the old hovel that night, 
and with daylight we found Dave's pre- 
diction verified, for a couple of inches 
of light snow whitened everything 
within sight. Daverouted us out with : 
“Here’s trackin’-snow! Hustle lively, 
boys, with the breakfast ; we can’t get 
started none too soon.” 

















An hour later we were scattered in 
the woods, Dave going east, Tom west, 
and I south, heading for a creek bor- 
dered with densely tangled thickets. I 
did not expect to find sign of game 
within three miles of camp, so stepped 
along smartly without paying particu- 
lar attention to anything but my pipe. 

This was wrong—astill-hunter should 
commence to hunt the moment he en- 
ters country where game can possibly 
be, and should never let up until he has 
left the last yard of such country be- 
hind his homeward feet. My careless- 
ness cost me dear—in reality deer—for 
a measured thump-thump on the ground 
caused me to look ahead, and lo! there 
were two goodly fawns bouncing off to 
my right, with white flags pointing sky- 
ward in defiance. Those flags should 
have brought about a truce, but they 
precipitated war. I dropped my hon- 
est old pipe recklessly upon the snow 
and whirled the Winchester from my 
shoulder to the level with a fierce en- 
ergy that really should have accom- 
plished more than it did. 

The fact is, I got rattled. The fawns 
kept bouncing slowly forward, in a 
ridiculous prancing gait. They kept 
swinging to the right, and in a trice I 
had the rifle swung ahead of the lead- 
ing shoulder and pulled. Pi-a-a-ah! The 
spiteful voice of the (alleged) deadly 
weapon ripped through the stillness and 
echoed far and wide amid long corri- 
dors of trees, and the fun began! A 
fawn went down of course? Oh, yes! 
both fawns went down—that is they got 
down—to their work! for never a bit 
of my lead touched either. No more 
silly bouncing about their movements ; 
they had heard a strange, an awful 
noise, and they were going right home 
to tell the old mother doe about it. 

The way those two cock - tailed 
youngsters lengthened out and put 
acres behind them was marvelous to be- 
hold. They chose the most open route, 
and flashed across the landscape like 
two yards of fur-trimmed electricity, 
while I held the old Winchester tight 
to my shoulder with my left hand and 
jingled the ux vomica stop with my 
right, pulling trigger every time I 
guessed a shell was nearly in position. 

Click - lick - ping !— click-lick-ping !— 
click-lick-ping !—click-lick-ping ! and so 
on, while a yellow cascade of empties 
spouted from the gun, and bullets 
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chased each other about a yard apart, I 
should judge—then, a sudden silence 
fell and I stood like six different kinds 
of fool in the center of my smoke-cloud 
and watched the last dainty flutter of 
two saucy white banderoles vanishing 
behind a ridge. When last seen the 
white tails pointed gaily heavenward,* 
and every still-hunter knows what that 
signified. 

Despairing youthful lover never 
watched the farewell flutter of cambric 
with more “gone-ness” in his soul than 
oppressed mine at that moment, but 
suddenly the ludicrous aspect of the 
thing struck me and I laughed outright, 
and proceeded to hunt up my pipe. 

While filling up for another whiff, I 
heard two faint reports from the direc- 
tion the fawns had taken, and guessed 
that Tom or Dave had accounted for 
one or both of them. 

Working ahead I came to where the 
fawns had stood watching my approach, 
and from the number of wee foot-prints 
stamped in the snow I judged that they 
had stood within easy range for quite 
long enough to have afforded me almost 
sure shots; thus illustrating what deer 
will sometimes do in comparatively open 
country—when one doesn't see them. 

Needless to say, my eyes did better 
service for the remainder of the day. 
About noon I found the fresh track of 
a full-grown buck, and saw that he had 
been making fast time in the direction 
of the worst stretch of cover along the 
creek ; in all likelihood he had been 
alarmed by my furious farewell to the 
fawns. 

I trailed rapidly along till the sign 
showed he had slackened speed, and 
presently found where he had stopped 
to look back. From this point he had 
walked into the cover close to the creek 
and I found myself in a difficulty. 

The creek was comparatively straight 
for nearly a mile and the breeze set di- 
rectly across its course from my side. I 
could not keep to the high ground, for 
the buck would surely wind me, nor 
could I cross the twenty-yard wide 
water unless I swam for it, which was 
out of the question. Naught remained 
save to get as close to the creek as pos- 
sible in the hope of keeping to leeward 
of the game, and to try still-hunting in 


* When running, the deer elevates its tail, showing 
the long white hair of the lower surface. If the animal 
is struck by a bullet the tail is almost invariably tucked 
close to the hams, concealing the white. 
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almost impossible cover. For all that 
I knew to the contrary, my venison 
might be lying down within fifty yards 
of me, so I made a lynx of myself 
and sneaked into the thicket and 
on to the water’s edge. Half way 
through the thicket the track turned 
parallel to the stream, so I was satisfied 
that the buck had not taken water. 

What happened during the next two 
hours had best be left among the tan- 
gled, temper-destroying thickets of that 
miserable creek. I crawled, crept, 
sometimes almost inch by inch, and 
peered here, there and everywhere, but 
never a glimpse of him did I see, till the 
long strain on muscles and nerves fairly 
made me savage. At last, while wrig- 
gling over a log, I flushed a grouse. 

The roaring burr-r-r of its swift wings 
sent my heart up into my throat, and 
for an instant I poised half over the log. 
Then I heard a faint sound from the 
right—tick, click—then the unmistak- 
able snap of a small twig, then a sud- 
den crash of brittle branches and aloud 
thump, thump, thump. Unwittingly I 
had crept within fifty yards of the buck. 
I could hear him going, and at the 
sound of the third thump I made a 
frantic dash for the open. Branches 
raked me, stubs punched me, every 
thorny and hard thing in the cover 
seemed to have at least one claw at 
some part of me before I plunged 
through the last barriers. 

A crashing from the extreme end of 
the cover guided my eyes to something 
which rose and fell twice ere it bounded 
into the open and dashed away. I saw 
the defiant white banner flaunting, and 
I covered it as well as excitement would 
permit and blazed away. The only ef- 
fect of the shot was a trifle more speed 
on the deer’s part and perhaps a jauntier 
flirt of the white signal. Then I turned 
and hunted in the direction of the camp. 

When darkness closed I hurried my- 
self preparing supper, as I expected 
Dave and Tom would be able to eat a 
trifle when they got in. Before the 
last grouse was ready I heard a hail 
and went outside. My two comrades 
were together, tired but jolly, as they 
had every reason to be. Each bore a 
fawn on his shoulder, and Tom had two 
turkeys and Dave one. Dave had killed 


the fawns I had missed, while Tom. after 
looking in vain for deer, had trailed a 
flock of nine turkeys and shot three. 
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I told them of my performances, and 
Dave remarked, “I heard ye pumpin’ 
away, and presently I spied the fawns 
comin’ a-kitin’ right fer me. I dropped 
one, and t’other one stopped stock still 
after runnin’ twenty yards further. I 
thought it wasa shame to have it suf- 
ferin’ for its brother, so I gathered it in, 
too. I know the place where your buck 
was, and I don’t blame you for losin’ 
him—that’s the worst thicket in this 
county. I'll go over that way in the 
mornin’.” 

Next day more snow fell, and though 
the three of us hunted earnestly till late 
afternoon, no more deer were added to 
the pole at the end of the camp. Tom 
and I gota small turkey apiece, the 
birds being doubtless scattered mem- 
bers of the flock found the previous 
day. Dave reported plenty of sign 
near the creek, and advised work in that 
direction for our last day. 

The morning proved sharply cold, 
and a stiff breeze made itself felt in the 
open. We made an early start, Tom 
and I heading directly for the creek, 
while Dave went north, saying that he 
wanted to try athicket in that direction, 
but would work down along the creek 
in the afternoon. We found a bend in 
the creek where a huge fallen elm al- 
most bridged it, and Tom advised me 
to cross so that we could cover both 
sides of the stream. 

Itramped slowly along for perhaps 
two hours without finding a track, and I 
was becoming convinced that there was 
no game my side the water when I 
heard a shot, followed by a voice shout- 
ing: “Look out across the creek!” 
Where I was the cover was too thick to 
allow of an extended view in any direc- 
tion,so I ran straight to the creek. As 
it happened, I reached a small marshy 
open and at the edge of it I stood still 
to await developments. 

This was fortunate for me as it proved, 
for I had barely got steadied when I 
heard a crackling of brush and saw 
something moving toward me and not 
more than fifty yards distant. I was 
certain that the moving animal was a 
deer, but there was a possibility that it 
might prove to be Tom—especially if 
I fired at and hit it. 

A moment later the question was set- 
tled by a tidy young doe trotting briskly 
from the cover and halting on the edge 
of the marsh. She had no more idea 
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of my close proximity than I had of let- 
ting her get away, if I could prevent it. 
She was like the lady of long ago, and 
despite her warning, she looked back, 
and got “salted” for so doing. She 
turned her head from me, pricked her 
great ears forward, and gazed earnestly 
toward the brush across the river. 

Her neck was hardly more than forty- 
five yards from the front sight of the 
Winchester, and I fancied that I had 
never held rifle steadier. Covering the 
center of her neck I pulled, and she 
went down as though struck by light- 
ning. Hastening over, I bled her and 
then looked to see how near the bullet 
had struck to the spot aimed at. 

To my utter mortification I found that 
the lead had entered the back of her 
head exactly between the ears. Had 
her neck not been turned as it was, I 
should have missed her clean, through 
overshooting. When the knife had 
done its work I hung her up and went 
to locate Tom, who had shouted to 
learn the result of the shot. I found 
him in the brush beside another and 
larger doe, and learned that he had 
stalked the two, killed one and shouted 
to warn me of the other, which ran in 
what he supposed was my direction. 
We soon found a suitable sapling, and 
after tying the doe’s feet slung her on 
the pole and toted her to camp. We 
then went back for my doe, and when 
she was finally carried to camp and 
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BY F. B. 


a HERE are few 
- T sports over 
: which the lov- 
er of the gun 

is more enthusiastic 
than goose-shooting 
in the Dakotas, after 
having once tried it. 
It is a fact that is not 
generally known—but the sportsman to 
be successful must appreciate it—that 
goose-shooting in the Dakotas differs 
much from the same sport in the east. 
There are many different localities in the 
Dakotas where in the month of October 
and the first part of November, geese 
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hung up we had just enough energy 
left to prepare supper for all hands. 
We had filled our pipes for the sec- 
ond time after eating, before Dave came 
in. The old boy was very weary, but 
he smiled grimly as hesaw the does and 
remarked: “I downed the only good 
one of the lot ; the old buck’s hung safe 
enough ’way back at the end of the 
brush.” After he had examined the does 
for bullet marks, he turned to me and 
queried : “ Reckon her head showed up 
over the brush? That's a mighty risky 
place to hold on, but you drilled her 
square and clean; your nerves must 
have been in fine shape.” I said 
nothing, but I blushed a sunset shade all 
over the inside of my skin as I thought 
of how I had “ drilled her square.” 
Next day Dave and Tom brought in 
the buck and we gave him the post of 
honor on the game pole, which made 
“not a bad show for greenhorns,” as 
Dave remarked. While the two had 
been toiling with the buck I had pack- 
ed what little was left of the camp 
dunnage, and when the farmer drove 
up at noon we were all ready for him. 
While the horses fed we had a cold 
snack, and loaded our game and outfits 
upon the rough wood-rack of the bob- 
sled. By sunset we reached the little 
tailway station, and placed our veni- 
son and turkeys in the baggage car 
before the wondering eyes of the usual 
gathering of interested rustics. 


IN THE DAKOTAS. 
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are so plentiful that a person who un- 
derstands the science of shooting them 
can reasonably count on killing from 
fifteen to fifty per day, according to his 
“luck.” In the Dakotas the term “wild 
geese ” includes not only the large gray 
Canada goose, but also black and white 
brant ; the latter being by far the most 
numerous, while the Canadas are the 
most difficult to shoot. The sportsman 
who scores three or four of the latter 
among his other game may count him- 
self lucky. ; 

In order to shoot geese, the only 
things necessary to be taken by the 
sportsman are his gun, plenty of 
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ammunition, a few decoys, a fair sup- 
ply of pocket money to pay expense of 
teams, etc. A party of three persons is 
the handiest and best to embark on an 
expedition of this kind, and at the town 
where they leave the railroad they 
should employ a pair of horses, an ex- 
press wagon with a driver who thor- 
oughly knows the country over which 
they expect to shoot—and this require- 
ment as to knowledge of the country is 
one of the most essential elements, for 
they will find that the greater part of 
their driving will be done long after 
dark and it is one of the easiest things 
in the world for an inexperienced driver 
to lose the party on the prairie. By get- 
ting off the train in the morning and 
getting to work at once the party can 
be ready for the shooting that evening. 

Geese are creatures of habit, and 
if you once understand them you can 
tell just exactly what they will do 
and where they will go eachday. They 
remain in the lakes far from shore drift- 
ing around in huge white and black 
banks all night, and at the first peep of 
dawn they are up and away, always 
taking their flight out of the water 
against the wind ; and the hunter who 
has placed himself on the lee of the 
lake hoping to get geese may make up 
his mind that his luck will be poor for 
that day. This is one of the character- 
istics of geese that is not understood by 
a tenth of the hunters who go out for 
them ; and you will often hear a party 
bemoaning their luck and the obstinacy 
of the geese when they have only them- 
selves to blame for the difficulty. 

Geese in flying out of a lake, fly against 
the wind, and when coming in at night 
will go clear around to the other side 
so that they may come in and alight 
against the wind, it being almost im- 
possible for them to handle themselves 
otherwise. Then they have their stated 
hours for going and coming. Ona 
clear morning they will be out just as 
day is beginning to break, in flocks of 
from five to five hundred, and they will 
fly perhaps three or four miles inland, 
where they will alight on some wheat 
stubble-field to make their breakfast. 
There they remain till about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon when they return tothe 
water and remain during the heat of 
the day, coming ashore again’ about 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon 
and remaining till dark; and when on 


the fields they look like great flocks of 
sheep, only that they are always rising 
and setting down again, keeping up all 
the time their eternal “ gabble,” so that 
they can be heard for four or five miles. 
In the absence of anything to scare 
them away they will return to the 
same spot to feed every day, pro- 
viding the wind is right, otherwise 
they will change flight to suit the 
conditions. 

Supposing a party has started for 
geese ; they will take in the wagon a 
couple of shovels, a few short boards 
and shingles and their decoys, which 
need only be the thin painted figures 
of geese on tin, with feet to stick into 
the ground to hold them up. They 
direct their driver to take them to the 
lake and when they arrive there they 
will probably have a good look at the 
geese, away almost out of rifle shot, 
taking their mid-day rest, banked up 
against each other, thousands upon 
thousands of them, and appearing to the 
eye as one indiscriminate mass of white 
and black. The party should be near 
the end of the lake—most of the lakes 
in this country being long and narrow— 
so that they can drive to either side. 
They should then drive to the side from 
which the wind is blowing and look for 
signs on the wheat stubble-fields. 

There is no trouble telling where the 
geese have been, for when they go over 
a piece of land they leave “sign” that 
no one can mistake ; there are feathers 
and dirt scattered everywhere, and in 
some places the stubble will be beaten 
down flat from the numbers of geese 
that have walked over it. Here is the 
place to begin operations, though they 
may be on a field two or three miles 
from the lake and not a goose in sight. 
In one of those fields near where the 
geese have been, the sportsmen should 
choose a place for their pits; some 
gentle elevation in the field anywhere 
within half a mile of where the geese 
have been, so long as there is plenty of 
wheat stubble about, will do. Here the 
party should proceed to dig at least two 
pits, or, better yet, one for each member 
of the party, digging them in a half 
circle around the spot where the decoys 
are to be set, so that each pit will be 
within easy range of the decoys. This 
is where fine work comes in and where 
judgment must be used. 

A pit for one person should be at least 
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four feet long, two feet wide and four 
feet deep, with a hole dug at one end 
for the feet. It takes lots of work to 
make such a hole in the ground, but it is 
much easier to dig the hole large enough 
than it is to sit cramped up for hours in 
a hole that is too small. Great care 
should be exercised in digging to throw 
the clay taken from the holes far and 
wide among the stubble—which is usu- 
ally from six to eighteen inches long— 
so that the newly dug earth will not be 
noticeable to the geese, for they are very 
wary and the slightest indication of a 
disturbance of earth or straw or any- 
thing of that kind, will put them on 
their guard for days. 

After the hole is dug, the end in which 
the shooter will sit should be covered 
with short boards so as to make a roof 
to the hole, which in turn should be cov- 
ered with stubble pulled out in bunches 
by the roots with the earth attached and 
set upon the boards, sothat when the pit 
is completed there will be nothing show- 
ing but a small hole inthe ground about 
two feet square, the covering of the 
stubble on the boards being an exact 
counterfeit of the stubble-field. After 
the “hide” is completed the shooter who 
is to occupy it should carry into it his 
gun, cartridges and everything needful, 
so that it will not be necessary for him 
to get out after once getting in, and he 
should not neglect to take into the hole 
some straw and a rubber blanket or 
coat to sit on. 

If there is a party of three, as many 
pits should be dug, but if the party be 
larger, they should divide so as to be 
not nearer each other than a couple 
of miles, so that the shooting at one 
place will not disturb the other; and 
very often two parties help each other a 
great deal by keeping the geese moving 
backward and forward. The decoys 
should then be placed to the windward 
of the pits so as to be about twenty 
yards from each. They should be scat- 
tered around over the ground promis- 
cuously, the more the better, and there 
should not be less than half a dozen. 

This number will probably be plenty, 
for as soon as afew geese are killed, 
they should be taken and the shingles 
whittled off so that there is nothing but 
a broad base at the bottom and a long 
needle-like point. This needle should 
be stuck up along the neck of each 
goose and the base set on the ground, 
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perhaps supporting the goose a little by 
lumps of earth on each side, thus making 
one of the best decoys possible. 

After everything has been cleared 
off and’ the team sent away and as soon 
as the geese begin to fly, the parties 
should go into their pits, and if one of 
them has a goose-call and knows how 
to use it, he should, as soon as a flock 
get near enough to hear, give four or 
five calls to attract their attention to 
the decoys, and as soon as this is ac- 
complished he should subside quietly in 
his pit. The flock, as soon as it notices 
the decoys, will make for them, and, if 
everything is properly covered up, will 
circle around a couple of times and 
then come and hover over the decoys 
for a moment. That is the time to 
shoot, being very careful not to shoot 
too soon. 

It is almost always a failing of a 
novice in goose-shooting to commence 
firing before the geese are within range. 
They are so much bigger than the game 
he is used to shooting that he thinks 
they are right on top of him. If left to 
themselves the geese will sometimes 
alight among the decoys, but generally 
they will hover over them for a few 
moments and then swing off, having 
discovered the fraud. The same pro- 
gramme will be gone over with flock 
after flock, and if the parties have good 
success they should in the one evening’s 
shoot get about twenty-five birds. After 
it becomes too dark to see, the geese 
will leave for the lake and the party can 
pick up their game and drive for one of 
the farmers’ houses where they will 
find some kind of accommodation for 
the night, and after a short night’s 
sleep they should be in the pits again 
before day break. 

Another good way to get geese, if one 
has not time to spare to dig the pits, 
etc., is to lie on the bluffs on the side of 
the lake and shoot the geese as they fly 
in and out. A man can generally get 
three or four geese in this way, and if 
the weather is exceptionally thick and 
windy great numbers are sometimes 
killed by a single gunner. 

The old-fashioned plan of sneaking 
on a flock and getting a shot at them 
while sitting on the water, or on the 
ground, is seldom practiced in the 
Dakotas, owing to lack of cover. Pit 
shooting, by a person who understands 
it, is a much surer way. 
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AQUATIC SPORTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY GEORGE E. BOXALL. 


HE position which 
| Australia has won 
in the world of 
sports, especially 
those within the scope 
of OuTING, is, consider- 
ing the smallness of her 
population, a remark- 
able one. In cricket, 
for instance, al- 
though the Aus- 
tralian cricketing 
teams are drawn 
from a population 
of only about two 
and a half millions, yet they have 
held their own with the crack teams 
of England, selected from a population 
of thirty millions. So, too, in aquatic 
sports, which are enthusiastically prac- 
ticed, the sculling championship of the 
world has, since August, 1885, been held 
by Australian rowers. 

One reason which may be advanced 
for the vast development of outdoor 
sport in Australia is, that for the past 
forty years or so life has been very 
easy, and more public holidays are ob- 
served by Australians than by any other 
of the English-speaking nations. Then, 
again, the genial climate tempts the 
people to spend more time out-of-doors 
than is possible in either Great Britain, 
the northern parts of the United States, 
or in Canada. 

Of all the outdoor sports, aquatics is 
the most widely diffused, and, amongst 
gentlemen-amateurs, is the most pop- 
ular in the leading colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Austra- 
lia, Queensland, south of the tropic of 
Capricorn, and in the islands of New 
Zealand and Tasmania. 






Of all these, however, Sydney is the 
aquatic capital and life-center. 

It has been said that for the first quar- 
ter of a century after the foundation of 
the colony “the history of Sydney is 
the history of Australia,” and this is as 
true of sport as of more serious matters. 
Position has had something to do with 
this, for Sydney is situated on the shores 
of one of the finest harbors in the world, 
and it is so completely land-locked that 
races in outrigger sculling-skiffs can 
take place within half a mile of the 
entrance, 

The harbor has no river running into 
it, but its branches wind many miles 
among the hills in various directions, 
the two longest being the so-called 
Paramatta River (sixteen miles long) 
and Land Cove eee miles long). 

The climate of Sydney, too, is one of 
the most equable in the world, outside 
the tropics. The mean temperature for 
the past forty years has been slightly 
under 71° in summer and 54° 5’ in win- 
ter, the range being only 16° 5’ Fahr. 

The city and harbor are sheltered 
from the hot winds or siroccos (which 
blow for some days every summer in 
Adelaide, Melbourne and other cities) 
by the chain of hills known as the Blue 
Mountains, a range, under various 
names, running along the whole extent 
of the eastern side of the continent, at 
varying distances. In the neighborhood 
of Sydney it is about forty miles inland. 
The lands between the range and the 
coast, both in Queensland and New 
South Wales, are well watered by nu- 
merous rivers, many of which are cen- 
ters of aquatic sports. 

The first Australian settlement was 
formed on January 26, 1788, on the 














shores of Sydney Cove, and it was be- 
tween this cove and The Heads that the 
first boat races took place. Unfortu- 
nately no records of these have been 
kept, but tradition tells us that William 
Blue, a sailor on board H.M. S. Sirzus 
(the flagship of Captain Arthur Phillip, 
first Governor of New South Wales), 
was a noted rower. Blue, commonly 
known as “ Billy” Blue, was an Ameri- 
can negro of great size, enormous 
strength, and thoroughly trustworthy. 
It was in consequence of these qualifica- 
tions, no doubt, that he was appointed 
guard over the octagon stone structure 
erected as the first store-house on the 
shores of the Cove. When other larger 
stores were built “ Billy” started a ferry 
boat from Sydney to the north shore, 
and in a few years he and his sons had 
several boats on the line. 

About 1812 Governor Macquaris 
noticed Blue’s string of boats and ex- 
claimed : “ Why, Billy, you have quite 
a fleet here. I shall have to name you 
Commodore.” Billy made a suitable 
reply, and was thereafter known as 
“Commodore Blue.” He was proud of 
his title, and was very particular in ex- 
plaining to strangers that he received it 
from the Governor himself. 

Later on, in 1817, Governor Mac- 
quaris granted him eighty acres of land 
at North Shore, on the point on which 
he had built his house, which has since 
been known as Blue’s Point. This 
grant, as set forth in the original deed, 
was for “services rendered to the 
colony,” but whether his numerous vic- 
tories in rowing matches were included 
in these “services” cannot now be as- 
certained. 

Shortly after the foundation of the 
colony, whale-fishing became a flourish- 
ing industry in the South Seas, with 
Sydney as its headquarters, and numer- 
ous matches were made between the 
whalers and the sailors of other vessels 
in port. The first foreign trading ves- 
sel to enter Port Jackson was the 
American brig Halcyon, from Rhode 
Island, in 1792. Hercargo of merchan- 
dise was sold in Sydney, and she then 
joined the whaling fleet. She was the 
pioneer of a number of American 
whalers which, for some reason now un- 
discoverable, were known in Australia 
as “ Yankee plum-pudding boats.” 

It may be interesting to note here 
that in 1890 one of these whalers, the 
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John Morris, built at New Bedford, 


Mass., in 1761, was broken up in a yard 
in Sydney, when her timbers were found 
to be as sound as when they were first 
put together nearly one hundred and 
thirty years before, showing that the 
American colonists did good work in 
their time. 

The rivalry between the English and 
American whalers was very brisk, and 
any captain who fancied that he had a 
crack whale-boat crew found no diffi- 
culty in getting a match on. 

The first boat race in Australia, of 
which a record has been kept, was rowed 
on May sixteenth, 1818. The contestants 
were Captain John Piper, R. N., cus- 
toms officer of the port; Captain Law- 
lie, of the atavia ; Captain Johnson, of 
the Guzlford, and Captain Bell, of the 
Minerva, The course was from Brad- 
ley’s Head into Sydney Cove, three and 
one-half miles, with the tide, and the 
time is said to have been fifteen min- 
utes, which suggests that either Captain 
Piper must have been up to modern 
champion form, or that the tide ran 
very strongly in those days. 

On July tenth, 1819, arace was rowel 
between Captain Piper's four-oared gig 
and the whale-boat of the American brig 
General Gates. The course was from 
Dawe’s Point around a boat moored be- 
tween Bradley’s Head and Shark Island 
and back, owners steering. The dis- 
tance is eight miles, and the time given 
thirty-five minutes. This is either very 
fast rowing or the clocks were unrelia- 
ble. Captain Piper won. His crew 
also beat the cutter of H. M. S. Grena- 
dier from Sydney Cove round Garden 
Island and back on October ninth, 1821 ; 
but on February twenty-fourth, 1827, 
this champion crew was beaten in a race 
from Sydney Cove round Shark Island 
and back (nine miles) by the gig of H. 
M. S. Rainbow. 

The stakes were one hundred guin- 
eas a side, the largest stake that had 
then been rowed for in Australia. It 
would be interesting to know how the 
stakes were paid, whether Spanish dol- 
lars, ‘“ dumps,” or rupees. 

The first local regatta was held on 
the Derwent, at Hobart, the capital 
of Tasmania, on January fifth, 1827. 
The first Australian regatta took place 
at Sydney on April twenty-eighth, 
1828. The principal agent in organiz- 
ing both these events was the Hon. 
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Henry John Rous, second son of the 
Earl of Stradbroke, captain of H. M. S. 
Rainbow, who afterward became fam- 
ous as “the sporting admiral.” 

In the Sydney regatta there were five 
events, the first being for five-oared 
gigs, and the prize “twenty Spanish 
dollars (entrance fees).” It was won 
by Captain Rous’s crew. It is recorded 
that one hundred and eighteen sailing 
and rowing boats Were counted from 
Fort Macquaris. 

The custom of hotding regattas, hav- 
ing been inaugurated, was not allowed 
to die out. The annual regatta was 
continued for several years in April, 
probably because it is the first cool 
month in the year, but in 1838 the date 
was changed to January twenty-sixth, 
and this event has since been known 
as the “ Anniversary Regatta.” In 1848 
a modest, short advertisement was for 
the first time inserted in the papers 
calling attention tothe regatta. In Jan- 
uary, 1894, the regatta advertisements 
occupied more than two columns in 
each of the five daily papers. 

The first regatta held in Hobson’s 
Bay (Melbourne), was on January 
twelfth, 1841, and about three years 
later the first regatta was held in Corio 
Bay (Geelong). Hobson’s Bay is a 
small indentation on the northern shores 
of Port Phillip and some fifty miles from 
The Headsin adirect line. Port Phillip 
is some sixty miles wide, and on the 
southwestern corner is Corio Bay, the 
most picturesque and best sheltered 
harbor in Port Phillip. Regattas are 
now held regularly in the principal 
river and port towns and cities of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Western Australia, Tas- 
mania and New Zealand. 

Yachting is, of course, a much later 
development. It was not until 1863 
that a number of gentlemen who owned 
yachts formed themselves into a club 
and applied to be registered under the 
rules of the Royal Yacht Squadron of 
Great Britain. Their petition was grant- 
ed, and they were accorded the privi- 
lege of flying the blue ensign of the 
British navy. “The Royal Sydney 
Yacht Squadron” has now thirty-four 
yachts registered, ranging from six tons 
to three hundred and eighty-three tons. 
The list includes several steam yachts. 
The club holds an “opening” and a 
“closing ” regatta every year ; the first 
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being in August and the second in 
April, the first cool month. 

About two years afterward the “ Port 
Phillip Royal Yacht Squadron” was 
formed, and this also flies the blue en- 
sign and holds regattas at Melbourne 
and Geelong. It owns about thirty 
boats of from five to one hundred and 
sixty tons. 

In 1867 a second yacht club was 
founded in Sydney, and as the Duke of 
Edinburgh was then visiting the colo- 
nies, he was invited to become their 
patron. The club was named the 
“Prince Alfred Yacht Club,” and flies 
the blue ensign. This club has now 
some thirty boats, ranging from one to 
fifty tons. 

Shortly afterward the Holdfast Bay 
Yacht Club was founded in Adelaide. 
This club flies the blue ensign and owns 
twenty boats ranging from three tons 
to forty-two tons. 

These may be considered the aristo- 
cratic aquatic clubs of Australia, but 


‘there are many others which are worthy 


of notice. In Port Jackson there are 
the Sydney Amateur, the East Sydney, 
the North Shore, the Manly, the Bal- 
main, the Johnston’s Bay, the Botany 
Bay, and a number of other sailing and 
boating clubs. In Port Phillip there 
are the Melbourne, the Geelong, the 
Brighton, the Albert Lake, and several 
other clubs, while in St. Vincent’s Gulf 
there are the South Australian Yacht 
Club, the Glenelg Yacht Club, the Port 
Adelaide Sailing Club and other clubs 
at Port Augusta and other towns round 
the huge inlet. Queensland, Tasmania 
and New Zealand have many similar 
clubs which not merely take part in the 
annual regattas, but hold regattas and 
meetings of their own. Thus the Bal- 
main Sailing Club, the Balmain Work- 
ingmen’s and other local rowing clubs 
have held an annual regatta at Balmain 
(Sydney) since 1855, the first one hav- 
ing been patronized and opened by 
Governor Denison. 

Hitherto these yacht and sailing clubs 
have confined their contests to their own 
colonies, and when we seek for informa- 
tion of Intercolonial contests we are 
compelled to search the records of the 
rowing clubs. In 1830 the champion 
whaleboat crew of Australia was said 
to be Captain Arthur Devlin, James 
Chapman, George Chapman, William 
Howard, Andrew Melville and George 



































Mulhall. The last named was also a 
crack single-sculler and some years later 
became the first champion sculler of 
Australia. 

Mulhall can scarcely be considered a 
professional, but he maintained his title 
against all comers for more than ten 
years. 

In 1854 he was beaten by Thomas 
McGrath, who in the following year lost 
to John Deward, said to have been a 
leading sculler from Gravesend, Eng- 
land. For some two years McGrath 
and Deward struggled with varying re- 
sults, when Richard Green appeared on 
the scene. Green was a native of Syd- 
ney and was considered a phenomenal 
sculler. He won the Sydney Sculling 
Challenge Cup, value one hundred 
guineas, and afterward beat Deward, 
McGrath and J. Candlish (from New- 
castle-on-Tyne). Elated by his victor- 
ies he went to London to challenge the 
champion of England but was beaten by 
an outsider on the Thames, and on his 
return was easily beaten by William 
Hickey for the championship of Aus- 
tralia. 

It was during Green’s term that the 
course on the Paramatta River was 
first used, and its superiority over the 
older course, between Sydney and The 
Heads, was so marked that it soon came 
to be known as “the champion course.” 
It was three miles and a quarter in 
length from Charity Point to The 
Brothers, as three sunken rocks off 
Gladesville are called. In 1888 a rail- 
way bridge was built from Uhr’s Point 
to Charity Point, and this has shortened 
the course, which is now three miles 
three hundred yards in length. The 
so-called Paramatta River is an arm of 
the main harbor, with deep bays on 
either side and points stretching out 
into the river. In no place, however, is 
the “river” less than six hundred feet 
wide, so that there is ample room. The 
course is nearly straight, but the boats 
generally run very close to Kissing 
Point, to avoid a sweep, and in one or 
two cases scullers have, through care- 
lessness, run into the Point and come 
to grief. (See plan, p. 144.) 

In 1891 a memorial pillar was erected 
on The Brothers to Henry Ernest 
Searle, who died on his return from 
England where he had gone to defend 
his title of champion sculler of the 
world. The memorial is a broken pillar 
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on a square base, and this now marks 
the finishing point of the champion 
course. 

Hickey, who was born at Newcastle, 
N. S. W., held the championship for ten 
years. On Octoberseventh, 1874, Michael 
Rush, born in Tyrone, Ireland, but who 
arrived in Australia, with his parents, 
when he was fifteen years of age, met 
Hickey on the Clarence River, N. S. W., 
near the city of Grafton, and defeated 
him, Edward Trickett being second and 
Elias Laycock third. Trickett imme- 
diately challenged Rush and won, and on 
June twenty-sixth, 1876, beat J. H. Sad- 
ler onthe Thames, and thus brought the 
championship of the world to Australia 
for the first time. On his return to Syd- 
ney he was immediately challenged by 
Rush, who was a wealthy man and 
owned a largestore in the Clarence Riv- 
er district. Trickett again won, and held 
the championship for some years. 
Shortly before his second trip to Eng- 
land he went to work at his trade, as a 
quarryman, to reduce his weight, and, 
by some means, had the third finger of 
his left hand crushed by a heavy stone. 
The finger had to be amputated, and al- 
though he claimed that he was unin- 
jured, and never felt better or stronger, 
numbers of people believed that his 
grip on the oar must have been weak- 
ened. However this may be, he only 
won one race afterward, and that was 
against William Beach, February first, 
1884. This race was a very long one, be- 
ing round Goat and Pinchgut (Fort Deni- 
son) islands, a distance of more than 
five miles. It was one of a series to se- 
lect a man to meet Edward Hanlan, the 
Canadian sculler. 

Beach is something of an anomaly 
among professional scullers. He was 
born on his father’s farm, Mullet Creek, 
and in his youth had to row to Dapto 
to school. Later on he started business 
as blacksmith at Dapto, and was the 
amateur sculling champion of the Ila- 
warra district. At first he refused to 
enter the professional ranks, but yielded 
to the representations of his friends and 
others, that he was the only man capa- 
ble of holding his own with the redoubt- 
able Canadian. Beach gave way at last, 
but only on the understanding that he 
should be allowed to return to his farm 
and blacksmith’s shop on the first oppor- 
tunity. He met Hanlan on the cham- 
pion course in August, 1885, and won, 
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and a few months afterward gained a 
second victory over the Canadian. He 
then went to England and rowed on the 
Thames. On his return to Sydney, Han- 
lan declared that he could row better on 
fresh than on salt water, and after some 
discussion Beach, who wished to retire, 
consented to another match to be rowed 
on the Nepean River, thirty-five miles 
from Sydney, at the foot of the Blue 
Mountains. This course is three miles 
long and as straight as possible. 

Beach again won, and at the conclu- 
sion of the race went to the hotel at 
Penrith and formally handed over the 
championship to his trainer, Peter 
Kemp. That was the end of his pro- 
fessional career, and he 
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Stanbury was born at Peat’s Ferry, on 
the Hawkesbury, on February twenty- 
fifth, 1868, and had to row some miles 
to school. It is astonishing how many 
of those who in after years became 
known in the sculling world received 
their first training in this way. William 
Hickey and his brother John, on the 
Hunter River; Trickett, on the Para- 
matta River; Kemp and Stanbury, on 
the Hawkesbury ; Beach, on Lake Illa- 
warra;: Rush and Searle, on the Clar- 
ence River, and numbers of others of 
lesser note on the other coast rivers of 
the colony. These all became the ama- 
teur champions of their respective dis- 
tricts, and it is very natural, perhaps, 

that, having beaten all 





has since lived on his 
farm, and amuses himself 
by rowing over Lake IIla- 
warra and the numerous 
creeks and rivers in the 
district in which he was 
born. Hanlan, of course, 
immediately challenged 
Kemp and lost on the 
Nepean course. 

Shortly afterward H. E. 
Searle, a young sculler 
from the Clarence River, 
entered the lists and won 
the championship. Searle, 
it is said, had been accus- 
tomed to row himself and 
his two little sisters a dis- 
tance of eight miles to 
school at Maclean, on the 
lower Clarence, and had 
thus learned to handle 


competitors near home, 
they should have jour- 
neyed to Sydney to match 
themselves against those 
whom they considered the 
best men in the country, 
and thus have drifted into 
the professional ranks. 

In concluding this brief 
sketch of professional 
sculling in Australia, it 
should be mentioned that 
Victoria and New Zealand 
have both contributed to 
the professional ranks, but 
none of their men have 
succeeded in winning the 
championship. Perhaps of 
the Victorians, Edwards, 
from the Yarra Yarra, 
and of the New Zealand- 
ers, Stephenson, of Auck- 











the oars at a very early 
age. On the Thames, 
London, he beat all com- 
ers, but died at Colombo on his return 
voyage. 

When it was known that the cham- 
pionship had lapsed through the death 
of Searle, William O’Connor, the Cana- 
dian sculler, put ina claim for the title. 
The Australians somewhat resented this. 
They argued that the championship 
should revert to the previous holder, 
Kemp, or, failing him, to Beach or Han- 
lan. However, this little dispute was 
sasily settled by O’Connor agreeing to 
meet the winner of a match between 
Kemp and Stanbury. He did so with 
the result that James Stanbury, who 
had first defeated Kemp, is still the 
champion. 


THE INTER-UNIVERSITY CUP. 


land, were the most prom- 
inent. Professionalism 
has, however, merely 
touched the fringe of the sport. The 
great body of rowers are still in the 
ranks of the amateurs, although they 
have scarcely been heard of outside of 
their respective colonies. 

About forty years ago the Sydney 
Rowing Club was established, and 
shortly afterward the Mercantile and a 
number of other clubs were founded in 
Port Jackson. There are now some 
forty clubs with boathouses all round 
the harbor, and there are similar clubs 
in Melbourne, Geelong and Ballarat, in 
Victoria ; Brisbane and Rockhampton, 
in Queensland ; Adelaide, in South Aus- 
tralia ; Hobart and Launceston, in Tas- 
mania, and a number of towns in New 
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Zealand. A committee composed of 
delegates from these clubs in each colony 
is known as the Rowing Association, 
and it is this association which selects 
the crews to represent each colony in 
the Intercolonial races. 

The first of these interesting contests 
took place on February fourth, 1863, be- 
tween Melbourne and Sydney, and was 
won by Sydney. Whether the Victori- 


ans were discouraged by their defeat or 
not it is impossible to say, but the next 
race did not take place till December 
ninth, 1872, when Sydney again won. On 
March twenty-eighth, 1873, the third race 
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place regularly, Victoria having won 
thirteen, New South Wales four, and 
Queensland one. Twelve of the matches 
have been contested by New South 
Wales and Victoria alone, Queensland 
has taken part in five, namely, 1885, ’go, 
’91, '92,'93 and ’94. Tasmania was rep- 
resented in 1885. 

The races have been rowed alternately 
over the Paramatta and Yarra Yarra 
courses, except in 1892, when the crews 
met on the Brisbane River. The Sydney 
and Melbourne courses are each three 
miles three hundred yards ; the Brisbane 
course is a little over two and one-half 














SYDNEY 


took place on the Yarra Yarra River, 
where Melbourne, Sydney, Ballarat, 
Geelong and Hobart were represented, 
and finished in the order named. In Sep- 
tember, 1874, Sydney beat Melbourne 
over the Paramatta course, and then 
came another break. 

The Intercolonial races had hitherto 
been for four-oared gigs, but in 1877 a 
conference of rowing associations was 
held and it was decided to establish an 
eight-oared race annually between Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, and to in- 
vite the other colonies to join in, and 
since then these contests have taken 


HARBOR, 


miles. Inthe Centennial year, 1888, two 
races were rowed, one in Melbourne and 
the other in Sydney, and Victoria won 
both. 

It is somewhat difficult to account for 
the low position taken by the New 
South Wales’ crews in these contests. 
Rowing is much more popular in that 
colony than in any of the other colonies, 
the number of clubs is larger, and the 
facilities are greater. In some cases, 
the New South Wales crews have suf- 
fered from ill luck. Thus, in 1887, one 
of the Sydney men crabbed his oar and 
nearly upset the boat, and in 1890, when 
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Queensland was half a mile ahead, one 
of the oars broke and the rower (Molle), 
jumped overboard to relieve the boat 
of his weight. Queensland lost to Vic- 
toria, but passed the winning post be- 
fore New South Wales. Strong efforts 
have been made to induce South Aus- 
tralia to sendacrew to Sydney but with- 
out success. The distance is so great 
that the men are generally unable to 
leave home for the necessary time. 

The first university boat race in Aus- 
tralia was between representatives of 
the Sydney and Melbourne Universities, 
on the Yarra Yarra River, on December 
twenty-third, 1870. It was won by Mel- 
bourne. The Melbourne men likewise 
won the return match on the Para- 
matta River, in December, 1871. These 
were both four-oared matches. The 
first eight-oared match took place in 
1888, on the Yarra Yarra River, when 
Melbourne won, with Adelaide second 
and Sydney last. In 1889 the match 
was between Adelaide and Melbourne, 


on the Port River, Adelaide, and the- 


home crew won. 

In 1890, ’91, 92 and 93, all three of the 
Australian universities were repre- 
sented. Melbourne and Sydney divided 
the honors, each crew winning two 
races. 

In February, 1893, a handsome silver 
challenge cup was presented by old 
competitors in the Oxford-Cambridge 
boat races for yearly competition be- 
tween the crews of the Australian uni- 
versities. The cup is three feet high, of 
Grecian design, and stands on a square 
ebony base, on which are trophies of 
oars entwined with bulrushes and a 
suitable inscription. 

On the body of the cup are bosses 
showing Magdalene, Trinity and Kings 
Colleges, Cambridge, and a view of the 
High street, Oxford. Above these a 
match between two eight-oared boats 
is represented, with views of Temple 
Island and part of the Henley course 
on the Thames. Round the neck are 
two reclining figures, supporting the 
arms of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
handles are composed of the rose, thistle 
and shamrock, symbols of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and the eucalyp- 
tus and waratah to represent Australia, 
while Australian plants and flowers are 
introduced in other parts of the design. 
On the lid, surmounting the whole, is a 
figure of Victory holding out laurels. 
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On either side of the vase is the follow- 
ing inscription: “Challenge Cup, pre- 
sented to Australian Universities, 
MDCCCXCIIL., by members of Oxford 
and Cambridge University crews.” 

The first race for this Universities’ 
Challenge Cup took place on the Para- 
matta River, Sydney, April twenty- 
eighth, 1893. The competing crews hail- 
ed from the Sydney and Melbourne Uni- 
versities. The Melbourne men gained 
a slight lead in the first quarter of a 
mile, but at Kissing Point the Sydney 
crew passed their rivals, steadily drew 
ahead, and won by ten lengths. 

Of the seven Inter-university eight- 
oared races, Sydney has won three, Mel- 
bourne three and Adelaide one. There 
has been some difficulty in getting the 
crews together in all the colonies, as the 
universities are located at a considera- 
ble distance from the practicing grounds; 
but of the three the Sydney men are in 
the most advantageous position. The 
Adelaide University, it is true, is close 
to the Torrens River, which, since the 
dam was constructed in 1880, affords a 
two-mile stretch of water, but the course 
is on what isknown as “the Port River” 
at Port Adelaide, eight miles from the 
city. The Melbourne men probably 
have the worst practice ground, for the 
upper Yarra is narrow and crooked. 
To reach the course a four-mile journey 
to Footscray is necessary, whereas the 
Sydney men can reach splendid prac- 
tice ground by tram-car at no great 
distance. 

Perhaps the movement which is cal- 
culated to have the greatest influence 
on the Australian Inter-university boat 
races is that amongst the public schools, 
which in Australia are the great feeders 
to the universities. This movement 
was started in 1888 by the St. Ignatius 
(Jesuits) College, Sydney. This college 
is situated on the banks of Lane Cove, 
and has a fine boat shed and practicing 
ground. Challenges were issued to the 
other public schools and accepted by 
the Geelong Grammar School, Victoria, 
Newington (Wesleyan) College, Sydney, 
the Sydney and Brisbane Grammar 
schools and other similar institutions ; 
and as a very large proportion of the 
boys from these schools pass on to the 
universities, the effect on the univer- 
sity boat races will no doubt be very 
beneficial. 

Yet another aquatic event was added 
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to the already long list of those held in 
Sydney, on May eighth last, when the 
first annual regatta of the “Great 
Public Schools’ Athletic Association” 
was held. Owing to the shortness of 
the time between the proposal and the 
carrying out of the regatta only two 
schools were represented, n‘imely, the 
Sydney Grammar School an@ the North 
Shore Church of England Grammar 
School. The Sydney Rowing Club, 
however, entered some of its junior 
members, and the Mercantile Club 
offered to “go for love” against all 
comers to assist in making the regatta 
a success. The North Shore and other 
rowing clubs also took part in the con- 
tests. The regatta was very success- 
ful, anda committee has been appointed 
to arrange for a more representative 
“schools’ regatta ” for 1895. 

The matches between the various 
sailing and rowing clubs of Port Jack- 
son are generally for trophies or cups, 
and sonre of the club-houses have quite 
an exhibition of these ornaments. The 
late James Punch was a liberal patron of 
rowing and presented many trophies 
for competition. The principal, how- 
ever, was the “Gardiner Cup,” and the 
“ Laidley Sculls.” The last-mentioned 
trophy is, like the coveted Diamond 
Sculls of Henley, a very handsome one. 
It consists of a pair of sculls crossed 
and connected by a wreath. The whole 
is in gold with diamonds in the blades 
of the sculls and in the flowers of the 
wreath. It was presented by the Hon. 
W. G. Laidley, M. L. C., in 1878. The 
conditions were that the winner should 
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hold the trophy for twelve months and 
receive a handsome gold medal ; but in 
1890, the donor applied to the Rowing 
Association to have these conditions 
altered so that in future the sculls 
should become the property of who- 
ever won them twice. In 1891, under 
the new conditions, J. M. Rae won, but 
in 1892 and 1893 W. Goulding succeeded 
in winning and thus became the first 
owner of this much coveted prize. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add 
that aquatics in Australia are almost en- 
tirely clear of the betting ring. About 
four years ago a number of yachts and 
boats appeared in Port Jackson bearing 
distinguishing marks, such as colored 
stars, crescents, etc., on the sails, and it 
was argued in favor of this movement 
that the public would take more inter- 
est in the races with boats so marked. 
A meeting was held by the committees 
of the two yacht clubs, and it was re- 
solved that none of the club’s boats 
should take part in any race or meeting 
in which these yachts were admitted, 
as the marks were clearly intended to 
facilitate betting. 

With the exception of the small body 
of professional scullers the aquatic 
sports of Australia are remarkably 
clean and have never been disgraced by 
scandals such as have occurred on the 
turf. It is to be hoped that the vigi- 
lance which has protected these sports 
from the professional bookmaker will 
be maintained, and that the aquatic 
sports of Australia will continue to hold 
the high position in public favor to 
which they are now so justly entitled. 
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LENZ’S WORLD 


TOUR AWHEEL. 


THROUGH THE YUNNAN PROVINCE. 


A FERRY OVER THE HEN RIVER. (7. 755.) 


Woe I was ready to leave Sweifu, 
on the morning of April twenty- 
eighth, an old Yamen runner ar- 

rived to accompany me. When 
he heard that 1 intended walking instead 
of seeking the seclusion of a carrying 
chair, he gave acry of anguish. He 
thought his days were now numbered. 

I could but laugh at the old man’s fears, 

as the people of Szchuen were harmless 

compared to those of Western Hupeh. 
Our first stage was to Reswuchi, and 
we found the town crowded, as it was 
market day. From here the stone road 
wound along the hillside to the small 
village of Ganpien, twenty miles 
from Sweifu. We reached the place 
about four o’clock. As the country 
was sparsely settled, and the next town 
lay twelve miles away, we stopped for 
the night. Here I left the Yangtsi 
Kiang, which I had closely followed for 
one thousand six hundred and ten miles 
from Chinkiang. From a large river 
of one to two miles wide, it had now 
dwindied down toa breadth not exceed- 
ing one hundred feet in some places. 
It is navigable but fifty miles farther. 
Many interesting scenes are presented 


to the traveler along this famous river 
and throughout the Yangtsi Valley. 

Early next morning we crossed the 
Yangtsi river for the last time. Oppo- 
site Ganpien the Hen river, a clear 
mountain stream, empties into the ever 
muddy Yangtsi. The coolies and I 
briskly followed this small river to the 
town of Wankiang. The runner, who 
carried his own outfit and opium, was 
somewhat dazed from too much smok- 
ing the night before, but managed to 
keep up. It was interesting to see the 
junks ascend and descend the narrow 
and swift Hen river, which is filled with 
rocks and sharp bends. 

Many trackers were required to tow 
the boats against the current. Ourroad 
wound its way up a valley to a pass ten 
miles from Wankiang. From _ here 
ranges of high mountains can_be seen 
upon all sides. We reached Pungyuet- 
sen, on the top of a mountain, after 
tramping twenty-four miles for the day. 
The coolies, however, called it one hun- 
dred li (thirty miles). It is one of the 
customs of carrying coolies to add extra 
li for going up mountains or difficult 
paths. However, one cannot blame 
them for their deception, as anything 
over twenty miles a day is good travel- 
ing in such a country. 

A drizzling rain fell the next morning. 
We walked seven miles along the back- 
bone of hills, then climbed down poor 
and zigzagging stone steps to the Hen 
river, which was rushing like a mill- 
race through its canyon. There was a 
fairly good stone road from three to five 
feet wide extending to Shinchang, the 
last town in Szchuen Province. Tanteo, 
the next town, was in the Yunnan, the 
last province in Chinaon my route. We 
crossed here a stream which was span- 
ned by an iron suspension bridge, made 
of several stringers of large chain links, 
with two extra stringers as a guard-rail. 
Boards were fastened crosswise on these 
by means of iron rods. While we were 
on the bridge it swung like a hammock. 
The canyon of the little Hen river grew 
more precipitous as we approached Puer. 
Stone steps, two and three hundred feet 
high, led up the sides. The poor cool- 
ies, with from one to two hundredweight 
on their backs, were compelled to rest 
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about every fifty feet. I saw women 
and girls going north with tremendous 
burdens of bituminous coal, cakes of 
copper, slabs of tin, gold and silver ores, 
rock salt and hides. The southward 
bound human pack-horses carried cotton 
goods, tea and other products. 

The life of a Chinese woman must be 
something in the nature of an affliction. 
She is of little value, save as a worker. 
Young girls are seldom educated, and 
those of the lower classes are not infre- 
quently sold as slaves to married men 
and families. As in Japan, the mar- 
riages are 
managed 
by a go- = 
between. 
The be- 
trothals are 
sometimes 
made when 
the pair are 
infants. They 
do not see 
each other 
until the mar- 
riage cere- 
mony is per- 
formed. The 
wife, in high- 
er class cir- 
cles, leads a 
life of seclu- 
sion, never 
going any- 
where, do- 
ing her hus- 
band’s every 
bidding with- 
out question. 
Yet they are 
quite indus- 
trious. In form, face and costume they 
are not pleasing. Their long, baggy 
trousers, long gown and stumpy feet, 
would be sufficient to make a guy of 
any woman, to say nothing of a woman 
possessing the additional advantages of 
a complexion like an ancient lemon’s 
and features which look as if they had 
been shaped in the dark with arusty axe. 
The Chinese maidens never greeted me 
with a smile, as did the bewitching Jap- 
anese girls. 

Many of the people we saw along the 
little Hen river were descendants of 
the original owners of the land in the 
western mountainous country, who had 
been driven out, step by step, by the 
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Chinese from the east. They were 
driven from the country surrounding 
Chungking six hundred years ago. 
Then many lived in caves, traces of 
which stillremain. The men dress and 
look like Chinamen, but the women 
have no dwarfed feet, and bind their 
baggy trousers around their ankles. 
They have a more pleasant and in- 
telligent expression than the Chinese 
women. There are several wild tribes 
still independent -in the mountain re- 
cesses of Western China. 

The fact that the inn at Puer was 
overrun with vermin made us welcome 
daylight. A slight rain was falling, but 
we could travel over the paved roads. 
Huge cacti 
appeared in 
many places 
stretching 
out their 
prickly, claw- 
like arms. We 
saw numbers 
of small boats 
on the swift 
little river, 
and the na- 
tives guided 
them with 
great skill 
through the 
rapids. 

The path 
was very 
rough to walk 
in places, 
where it had 
been notched 
into the side 
of the cliff. 
In the even- 
ing we reached Laowatan, a good-sized 
town, where we found the old Yamen 
runner awaiting us. I had not seen him 
all day, for when he found that the 
people were so interested in the wheel 
as to almost ignore me, he had pushed 
ahead. 

This was the excuse he gaveme, but 
the truth was, probably, that being a 
hopeless opium smoker he had sneaked 
ahead to tamper with the fatal pipe. 
Laowatan is practically the head of nav- 
igation of the little Hen river. Chi- 
nese revenue officers are stationed at a 
bridge, the second iron suspension 
bridge I have seen in China, to collect 
duties on opium brought down from 
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the mountains. They did not stop me 
next morning, their surprise at seeing 
the wheel probably caused them to act 
decent for once. 

The road now followed a _ small 
mountain stream opposite Laowatan 
inland over a high mountain. All 
natives traveling south of this point 
carried their own rice, put up in tele- 
scopic bamboo boxes. A crop famine 
the previous year in the mountains had 
caused a great scarcity of rice. Before 


starting up the miserable stone road 
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leading to the pass, the coolies warmed 
up their rice and with some beans made 
our breakfast at the inn. Then we slowly 
started up the winding path. Large 
bowlders and uncut stones were paved 
or laid in such a manner that they were 
little better than stepping-stones. In 
two hours we reached the top at Tis- 
hanting, about two thousand feet above 
Laowatan. A worse path led down 
eight miles to the town of Toshakwan, 
on the Hen river. The scenery of this 
district was grand. Far up on the dif- 
ferent lofty mountains, on little strips of 
productive soil the industrious natives 
had found, were tiny mud houses with 
straw roofs. The people were poor— 


the little boys and girls were in many 
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places stark naked running about the 
miserable dwellings. We were carefully 
picking our way up and down the rug- 
ged road cut on the side of the canyon, 
when on rounding a cliff we found a 
score of excited natives throwing stones 
at a fawn they had cornered on a ledge 
of rock thirty feet high. Now was my 
opportunity with the revolver. I 
rushed to the spot, but the poor scared 
creature bounded over the rocks into 
the little river. I carefully took aim, 
but the revolver was so badly rusted 
from the ducking I got at Chowatsen 
that the trigger refused to work, so the 
people were disappointed. Some fol- 
lowed the fawn as it swam down the 
stream, but the rocky shores no doubt 
enabled it to make good its escape. We 
reached Wheilungchi, twenty-seven 
miles from Laowa- 
tan, and completed 
another day’s rough 
journey. At nearly 
all the inns I found 
coffins. They were 
under and above the 
bed couches. Some- 
times they were 
stowed away in the 
pig-sty or other 
places to avoid the 
bad weather. They 
were usually made 
of heavy pieces of 
wood, sometimes 
varnished a glossy 
black. One of the 
whims of the older 
people is to have 
their coffins ready 
for their decease. 
Frequently the last request is to be 
placed in the coffin to die. After death 
follows a wailing for the spirit to come 
back, even if the person has died of 
old age. Crackers are fired to keep bad 
spirits away. The coffins are sealed 
and sometimes kept in the house along 
time before burial. In midsummer, in 
all the large cities, the coffin carpenter 
is the busiest man in China. He then 
prepares for the annual excessive mor- 
tality from fever and cholera. 

Next morning we followed a stony 
road by the river until we reached Chili- 
pu. A flight of zigzag steps led up to 
the village, perched half-way up the 
mountain. From the village we worked 
down into the canyon again. The 
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scenery was full of picturesque surprises 
as we rounded the bends of the river. 
Another flight of zigzag steps led to 
Fakwanlo, a village fifteen hundred 
feet above the river, the path kept on 
the mountain to the village of Tawant- 
sei. Below, in the canyon, two large 
streams, one flowing from the east and 
the other from the southwest, met and 
formed the Hen river. There were 
bamboo ropes stretched across and tied 
around bowlders on each shore. The 
natives ferrying across these ropes sit 
in a rope tied to a piece of wood, which 
slides along the line. Tawantsei had 
a conflagration which destroyed many 
buildings and the temple. But the chief 
idol still remained. Its gilt was all 
charred black, and the beloved wooden 
god of the people had the appearance 
of a black devil. We followed the 
right fork of the river over a poor road 
to the village of Wangochi. We cross- 
ed the stream on another iron - chain 
bridge and followed the paved road 
over a high mountain to the hamlet 
of Shingeitse. From here we could 
see the second-class walled city of Tak- 
wanshien, on a mountain ten miles 
away. Eight men came along the road 


carrying a coffin covered with red 
cloth. A live cock and some personal 
The 


effects were lying on the case. 
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men chanted a dismal death-song as 
they slowly tramped along. When one 
of the poorest class dies his body is 
simply carried on bamboo poles, with 
only the face covered. We reached 
the city early in the afternoon. I 
changed a small lump of silver, and 
the usual squeeze of one hundred cash 
was forced on me. We started next 
morning in a steady rain. The poor 
road followed a rushing stream, going 
steadily up grade through the hamlets 
of Nitsape, Yangtuso and Tuswitung. 
At the last place a large stream emerges 
from a subterranean passage. 

When within a half mile of the vil- 
lage of Wuchai, I saw the skeleton of a 
man floating in thestream. Westarted 
from the ruined hamlet of Showgeitung 
at five o’clock next morning, and fol- 
lowed a narrow valley for six miles to 
the poverty-stricken hamlet of Ahma- 
hei. Above lay alarge plateau six thou- 
sandsix hundred feet abovesealevel. We 
passed clumsy, heavily laden two-wheel- 
ed carts drawn by oxen en route to the 
city of Chautung. Some of the wheels 
were octagon in shape, others oval, made 
of solid wood two and one-half inches 
thick. These were the first wheeled 
vehicles I saw since leaving Schang, in 
a distance of nine hundred and sixty 
miles. From Chachingchang we crossed 





A TICKLISH BRIDGE. 
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the level plain for nine miles to 
Chowtung, where Mrs. Pollard, an Eng- 
lish missionary, is stationed. The coun- 
try seemed almost deserted, and many 
houses were in ruins or occupied by 
half naked beggars. I gave a few 
cash to some of the beggars, but they 
merely seemed to possess strength 
enough to raise their eyes in acknowl- 
edgment. In the streets of Chow- 
tung everything had a most wretched 
appearance. When heavy rains ruined 
the crops of the previous year, the 
country folk flockedto Chowtung. The 
city was so overrun with waifs begging 
or stealing, that the magistrates were 
compelled to pen up four thousand in a 
temple, to prevent them from attacking 
the ripening crops. The death rate was 
alarmingly high. The bodiesof dead 
paupers are packed two and three togeth- 
er in one coffin and buried in very shal- 
low excavations. The bodies of dead chil- 
dren are sometimes thrown in the streets, 
where they are devoured by dogs. I 
dressed in native costume and visited 
the graveyard, where scattered bones 
and hair told the story of the ghoulish 
dogs. 

I gladly accepted the missionary’s 
kind invitation to rest a day after the 
long climb up the plateau. I had travel- 
ed from Sweifu in eight and ahalf days, 
the usual time by carrying-chair is 
twelve. The two coolies were wonder- 
fully hard workers. They could carry 
the wheel and baggage at a rapid pace, 
without rest, for two hours. To their 
credit be it said that they honestly told 
me the amount of my various bills. 
They imagined that I was loaded with 
money, because I paid all bills day after 
day. My generosity may not appear so 
startling to Americans when I state that 
our average expense was only five or 
six cents a day. 

A heavy rain made the road across the 
plain to Lungchanchie very muddy. A 
stream of coolies hurried along carry- 
ing cloth bags containing a peculiar in- 
sect in a chrysalis state. The chrysalides 
are taken to the lower country in Szchuen 
Province, where they are placed on cer- 
tain trees before they break their shells. 
They produce a wax which is highly 
prized in China. The feet of many of 
the coolies were so hard that when the 
skin cracked the fissures were actually 
sewed with needle and thread as a 
seamstress mends a ripped garment. In 
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time the road dried partially and I was 
enabled to enjoy quite a smooth ride 
over the plateau to the poor village of 
Towyen, at the base of a low mountain 
range. When the coolies overtook me 
we tied the wheel to the poles again 
and started up the range. We arrived 
at Tapochu, consisting of a few mud 
houses with straw roofs, just as it was 
getting dark. 

Next day’s journey took us over the 
hills to Taswiching village, which 
boasted a magnificent stone arch over 
the roadway, thence over higher hills to 
Chiangti, on the bank of a swift river. 
We crossed on an iron chain suspension 
bridge, which was ornamented at one 
end by a couple of roughly cut stones 
representing apes. A climb of eleven 
miles brought us to Yakutang, another 
poor village. Scarcity of food did not 
trouble us, as through the famine dis- 
tricts we carried pork and rice secured in 
Chiangti. We passed over the brow of 
the mountain next morning, thence to 
the small town of Ihchesuen, where the 
coolies declared that the road ahead 
was smooth, level and wide. I managed 
to ride over stones and through small 
streams for one mile, then I landed with 
the wheel in a ditch. I made the cool- 
ies shoulder the bicycle in short order. 
For a few miles the walking was down- 
right hard work, but at last the path 
admitted of wheeling. I was soon 
mounted and rolled along the range for 
four miles to the hamlet of Swanghshu, 
thirty-one miles from Tungchuan,where 
we remained for the night, and of 
course there was the usual row. 

Next day’s progress was chiefly over 
bad going. We passed Hungshuli, 
Panpienchin and the plateau of Tung- 
chuan. The soil was very poor, mostly 
red-stone clay, with no trees and but 
little grass. Whole mountain sides 
were cut by heavy rains into irregular 
ravines and deep fissures somewhat 
similar to the Bad Lands of the Dakotas. 
When within nine miles of Tungchuan 
we found a good road, over which I 
wheeled pleasantly for two miles to a 
gap in the mountains. We could see a 
broad plain below, and the city lying 
about seven miles away. An almost 


impassable road led down the hillside 
to the level flat, where I wheeled along 
to the astonishment and delight of some 
men who made vain efforts to keep up 
I rode into the walled city, 


with me. 
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while a tremendous crowd followed 
shouting “ The railroad has come ! The 
railroad has come!” “There it goes!” 
When I asked for the Fuhintang, the 
cunning rascals showed me past the 
mission station, only to see me ride. 
Rey. F. Dymond heard the cries of the 
people, and pushed his way to my side 
and led me back to his home. The 
coolies arrived an hour later, and re- 
lated that I had badly scared some of 
the country people they had met. 
Tungchuan has a population of about 
ten thousand, and, marvelous tosay, is 
really clean. The old magistrate had 
visited Japan in his early days and learn- 
ed the beauty of cleanliness. The people 
were not so poor as at Chowtung, and I 
was relieved to learn that I was out of the 
worst famine district. Yunnanfu, the 
capital city of the province, which I had 
been fondly gazing at (on my map) for 
weeks past, was at last only one- 
hundred and fifty-three miles away. 
Many natives clamored for _per- 
mission to see the railroad, 
salled the wheel, but Mr. Dymond told 
them to come next day when I would 
leave. The street was filled with them 
next morning at eight o’clock. I wheeled 
along over the rough main street to the 
south gate, while the spectators yelled 
with childish delight. An excellent 
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road over the plain for four miles en- 
abled me to quickly distance all pur- 
suers. I passed hundreds of men, 
women and children, dirty and in 
tatters, tramping to Tungchuan as beg- 
gars. I pushed the wheel over a hill to 
another valley, winding through high 
mountains to the village of Shaola, 
which was packed with beggars. From 
here was a fair path along the banks of 
a stream to the village of Choichi. My 
coolies I had not seen since I started in 
the morning, but I continued on to the 
hamlet of Showpeh, having wheeled 
twenty-eight miles from Tungchuan. 


As I went spinning along, the 
people looked at me _ with awe. 
Such a wonderful thing had never 
been seen in this arm of the great 


table-land of Thibet. When I stopped 
along the way for tea or lunch, I 
was invariably asked where I came 
from and whither bound. I had long 
before learned only to mention the last 
city I had left and the next one ahead. 
America and India are hardly known 
to the lower class, and then only as bar- 
barous countries. They have maps of 
the world, which are generally square 
and contain China only. Sometimes 
in the corners are small spaces for 
India, England, France and America, 
countries occasionally heard of. 
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N the early days that 
vast central territory, 
Manitoba and_ the 
Northwest, was ruled 

by fur-trading com- 

panies, and its mili- 

tary force was rep- 
resented by the 
armed retainers of 
two great rival 
corporations. 
After the man- 

ner of feudal 
days,they 
diversi- 
fied their 
agricul- 
tural and 
hunting 
pursuits 
by engag- 
ing in 
the quar- 
rels of the corporations to which they 
respectively owed allegiance. The 

Hudson’s Bay Company and_ the 

Northwest Company, bitterly jealous 














THE LATE LT.-COL, W. N. KENNEDY. 








WINNIPEG. 


Lt.-Col. Villiers. Lt. E. W. G. Gardiner. 
Lt. Goulding. Capt. McLaren. Capt. Mills. Lt. Lang. 


of each other, were constantly em- 
broiled through the acts of their offi- 
cers and men. Many armed collisions 
took place in the district between Lake 
Superior and the Rocky Mountains. 
The principal of these was “ the battle 
of Seven Oaks,” fought just outside 
of the present city limits of Winni- 
peg, and a short distance from old 
Fort Garry. In this contest the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company 
had their governor 
(Semple) and 
twenty-one men 
killed in as many 
minutes. The 
assum p- 
tionof the 
executive 
powers of 
the two 
trading 
com pan- 
ies by the 
Domin- 
ion Gov- 
ernment, 





THE LATE LT.-COL, S. L, BEDSON. 









although it put an end 
to the period of what 
we may call guerilla 
warfare, left the 
great Northwest 
comparatively de- 
fenseless;: so 
much so that 
when in 1869 the 
half - breed, Louis 
Riel, virtually 
seized upon the 
reins of govern- 
ment in the new 
province of Manitoba, his power was at 
first opposed with only volunteers from 
Portage la Prairie, Kildonan and the 
stone fort (near Selkirk). 






LT.-COL, G. F. BROPHY, 
Com. ost Batt. M. L. I, 
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a storm of indignation in cae » 
Ontario and the other @» 


eastern provinces, and a 
battalion of rifles was 
raised in Ontario 
and one in Quebec, 
numbering together 
about six hundred. 
These, with a British 
regiment and two 
small Abyssinian 


LT.-COL. THOS. SCOTT, 
mountain guns, were Com. orst Batt. M.G., 1885. 


placed under command of Colonel 
(now Lord) Wolseley. This force of 
one thousand men was transported 
by steamboat over Lakes Huron and 
Superior and disembarked at Prince 


Arthur’s Landing (now Port Arthur). 





GROUP OF OFFICERS, NINETIETH WINNIPEG RIFLES. 


Capt. Steele. 


‘ Lt. Rewley. 
Lt. Goulding. Lt. Mclvor. 


Absence of proper authority and di- 
visions in council led to the usual 
result :—they released all of Riel’s 
prisoners ; but subsequently the whole 
of the Portage la Prairie Company, 
under Major Boulton, was confined in 
their place by Riel, and Major Boulton 
was sentenced to be shot—a sentence 
which was not carried into effect on 
him. Not so fortunate was Thomas 
Scott, one of the company, who was 
deliberately shot in cold blood by 
Riel’s orders. This inhuman act raised 


Maj. Ruttan. 
Capt. McLaren. Surg. Baldwin. 


Maj. Arnold. 


Capt Bilman. : 
Capt. Swinford. Capt. Stewart. 


Lt.-Col. Boswell. 






It rapidly traversed a 
rough, trackless wild- 
erness of five hundred 
miles, and in due time 
marched into the 
gates of Fort Garry 
just as Riel and 
the remnant of 
his band escap- 
ed by the other 
side and across 
the river. Fort 


Garry was gar LT.-COL. HON, D. H. MCMILLAN, 


Com. osth Batt. M. G. 




















risoned by a permanent force for a 
considerable time afterward. 

The threatened Fenian invasion of 
1870 next necessitated a call for volun- 
teers, and half a dozen companies of 
English and French-speaking settlers 
were raised and advanced to meet the 
invaders. The Fenians were, however, 
promptly captured or dispersed by 
United Statesregulars at Fort Pembina 
on the international boundary. 

For a time after the suppression of 
Riel’s rebellion of 1869 there was tran- 
quility on the border, but all through 
the seventies the tide of immigrants into 
the Indian district continued, and it was 
easy to foresee that the inevitable con- 
flict would again break out, so soon as 
the pressure reached a certain point, or 
the necessary leader among the Indians 
arose ; and this insecurity was empha- 
sized by the fact that, although Riel 
had disappeared, he was not dead. 
This feeling found expression, amongst 
other ways, in the early seventies, in 
the formation in Winnipeg of the com- 
pany of Red Coats, which became the 
nucleus of the Ninetieth Battalion, 
Winnipeg Rifles, and of the Winnipeg 
Field Battery in 1871, and in 1878 of the 
Winnipeg Troop of Cavalry. 

The Winnipeg Company was in 1883 
transformed into the Ninetieth Battalion 
Winnipeg Rifles. W. N. Kennedy, cap- 
tain of the Winnipeg Field Battery, be- 
came its first colonel, but he did not lead 
it intoits first active service ; for General 
Wolseley, among other things which he 
learned whilst in command of the Red 
River expedition, had learned the value 
of the Canadian voyageur as an expert 
in overcoming the difficulties of river 
navigation, especially when interrupted 
by rapids, and when he was organizing 
his forces for the passage of the Nile, in 
his Egyptian campaign, he drew largely 
upon Canada for his expert voyageurs. 
Amongst those whom he called upon 
for aid was Colonel W. N. Kennedy, of 
the Ninetieth Winnipeg Rifles, and, like 
a true Canadian, he responded with alac- 
rity. He passed successfully through 
all the perils and dangers of the cam- 
paign, but fell a victim to duty and dis- 
ease on the return of the voyageurs to 
England. 

When the storm broke in 1885 and 
Riel again headed rebellion, all these 
organizations, z. ¢., the Ninetieth Battal- 
ion, the Winnipeg Field Battery and 
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the Winnipeg Troop of Cavalry saw act- 
ive service in the campaign to avenge 
the disaster of Duck Lake and suppress 
Riel’s second rebellion. The story of 
that campaign has been already told in 
OutinG.* It remains but to record the 
especial part the Northwestern forces 
took in it. The Nipetieth Battalion, 
under command of the late Major 
McKeand, in the absence of Colonel 
Kennedy with the Nile Expedition, was 
the first to take the field, and served 
with conspicuous gallantry in General 
Middleton’s column, operating against 
Riel. Colonel McKeand, who received 
his promotion on the death of Colonel 
Kennedy, died a couple of years after- 
ward, and Major Boswell became 
colonel. 

The Ninetieth was selected by Gen- 
eral Middleton, in conjunction with Bat- 
tery A, and “C” Company R. C. T., to 
drive the rebels from their strongly in- 
trenched position in the ravine down 
which Fish Creek flowed toward the 
Saskatchewan, a task which they event- 
ually accomplished after an obstinate 
struggle lasting from dawn till the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. They were also 
conspicuous in the four days’ fighting 
around Batoche. 

The Ninety-first scarlet battalion was 
also hastily organized during the early 
excitement of 1885. It was composed 
of seven companies, a total of three 
hundred men, and served with General 
Strange’s column, being commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Osborne Smith. It was 
then known as the Ninety-second, but 
was subsequently reorganized as the 
Ninety-first Manitoba Light Infantry, 
of six companies, under Lieut.-Colonel 
Bedson, whose death brought Lieut.- 
Colonel Brophy to the head of the 
corps. 

The three hundred men of this bat- 
talion were part of the force which in 
1885, under the command of General 
Strange, marched to the relief of 
Edmonton. During a long, arduous 
march northward from the Saskatche- 
wan River after Big Bear’s band and his 
white captives, they were largely instru- 
mental in securing the release of a dozen 
men, women and children who fell into 
Big Bear’s hands after the Frog Lake 
massacre and the fall of Fort Pitt; 





* For previousarticles on the Canadian Militia, see 
OUTING forJanuary and February, 1891, January, 1892, 
June and July, 1893. 
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advancing 1n this march nearer the Arc- 
tic circle than any British regiment had 
ever been. Near Fort Pitt they were, 
with the Sixty-fifth, selected to dis- 
lodge the Indians from the intrenched 
pits they had made in the cover pro- 
tected by a deep ravine and mo- 
rass. 

The Ninety-fifth (or as it was called 
in '85, the Ninety-first) Manitoba Gren- 
adiers, was organized by Lieut.-Colonel 
Thos. Scott, M. P., of eight companies, 
fifty men and three officers strong each, 
making a total of four hundred non- 
commissioned officers and men, and 
thirty-five officers, including the staff. 
In recognition of the splendid physique 
of this picked body of men it was 
awarded the distinction of being called 
Grenadiers, being the largest and one 
of the finest battalions which took the 
field for active service. It was origin- 
ally intended to form part of General 
Middleton’s column, but was assigned 
to the work of protecting his base of 
supplies and keeping the yqumerous 
Indian tribes around Qu’Appelle quiet. 
Its present commander is Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. H. D. McMillan. It is now 
limited to six companies, with the head- 
quarters of the corps at Portage la 
Prairie. 

Independent companies have been 
formed at various times throughout the 
Northwest. The earliest of these was 
the St. Jean Baptiste Company, organ- 
ized in 1879 in the French settlements, 
near the Red River. The Prince Albert 
Company of Infantry, commanded by 
Captain Moore, which suffered severely 
at Duck Lake fight in ’85, losing nine 
men killed and several wounded in a 
quarter of an hour; the Battleford 
Rifles, which did good service during 
the action at Cut Knife Creek ; the 
Yorkton Company, which did garrison 
duty in that extensive district; the 
Rocky Mountain Rangers ; the Moose 
Mountain Scouts, and St. Albert Mount- 
ed Rifles— all did vaulable patrol work 
along the frontier and in the interior 
of the territories ; whilst Steele’s Scouts 
did plucky fighting when pursuing Big 
Bear’s band. The Dominion Land Sur- 
veyors formed an intelligence corps, a 
duty they were particularly adapted 
for. 

The pride of all the mounted forces, 
however, in ’85, was Boulton’s mounted 
infantry, Birtle and Russell troops, 
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commanded by Major, now Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boulton. They were armed 
with the short, large caliber Winchester 
repeating rifle, and did an extra amount 
of scouting and fighting with Middle- 
ton’s column. They were admirably 
handled, losing very few officers and 
men, considering the way in which 
they were exposed, especially at Fish 
Creek, where, whilst acting as a scout- 
ing vanguard, they were suddenly 
confronted with an ambush of the 
rebels and pressed so hard that they 
had, after driving the rebels into the 
ravine, to dismount, take the cover and 
release their horses. They gallantly 
held the enemy in check until the in- 
fantry and artillery came up, and by 
pluck saved the column from a demor- 
alizing flank attack. 

The events of 1885 forced upon the 
attention of the Government the need 
of a Western school of arms where 
the military science might be taught, 
especially to officers of the militia, and 
the zeal of its patriotic citizens turned to 
the best military account ; consequently 
the Dominion Government established 
a corps of mounted infantry, number- 
ing about one hundred non-commis- 
sioned officers and men,-and a Royal 
School of Instruction, composed of ten 
non-commissioned officers and men at 
Fort Osborne, with a staff of half-a- 
dozen officers. The corps was subse- 
quently changed into mounted rifles, and 
when Major-General Herbert assumed 
command of the Canadian Militia he 
converted it into “ B” troop Royal Cana- 
dian Dragoons, giving it a handsome 
scarlet uniform with yellow facings. 

The Royal School of Instruction gives 
infantry, cavalry, or mounted infantry 
course to officers of Military District 
No. 10, according to their service. 

The dissolution of a number of com- 
panies of the Ninety-first and Ninety- 
fifth battalions has been authorized, and 
in their place a regiment of dragoons is 
being formed. 

Although not classed as militia, it 
would be unfair in an article on the 
military force of the Northwest, to pass 
over that semi-military, crack corps, the 
Northwest Mounted Police, “the rough 
riders of the plains.” Organized in 
1873, three hundred in number, they 
have been subsequently increased first 
to five hundred and then to one thou- 
sand. Their uniform is scarlet, much 

















like the British Dragoon Guards ; they 
are armed with Winchester repeating 
carbines and army revolvers, and are 
mounted on Western-bred_ broncos. 
Their work is to police the Northwest 
Territories, about seven hundred miles 
from east to west, and five hundred 
from the International boundary north- 
ward, ‘Their work has been most thor- 
oughly done, both as regards keeping 
the Indian tribes quiet and preserving 
law and order among the settlers and 
in the towns. 

In the ranks of the Northwestern 
Militia of Canada are many old soldiers, 
and it is not an uncommon sight to 
see breasts decorated with numerous 
medals showing that the wearers have 
participated in several campaigns. 
There are many serving in the ordinary 
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and permanent corps of the active mili- 
tia who have fought under the golden 
lions in every clime where the power of 
Britain is felt ; who saw the black waves 
roll on the square at Ulundi; who fol- 
lowed the Ashantee and Abyssinian 
kings to their capitals ; who were with 
Wolseley in his dash up the historic Nile, 
and with Grahame when he stemmed 
the torrent of Arab fanaticism at Tamai 
and El Teb; who followed Roberts when 
he drove the fierce Afghans before him, 
and those who saw the dash on the lines 
of Tel El Kebir. These men bring with 
them the steadiness of veterans and 
that spirit of invincible courage which 
has made the march of a British regi- 
ment the path of victory or to death. 
The lion’s cub will learn quickly from 
his sire. 


PIGEON-NETTING. 


BY LIEUT. WENDELL L. SIMPSON. 


Southern Michigan in great num- 

bers every spring. As the snow 

began to melt in the open fields 
and the blue smoke of the maple-sugar 
camps began to curl above the woods, 
a flock of pigeons would be seen now 
and then—advance scouts of the im- 
mense army soon to follow. Then 
would come a few warm sunny days 
with clear, cold nights—days ever wel- 
come to the sugar-makers, though they 
quicken the camps into bustling life, 
add many hours to the day’s labor, and 
necessitate boiling all night to keep 
pace with the increased flow of sap. 
The white mantle of the long, cold 
winter was rapidly withdrawn from 
green wheat-fields and brown wood- 
lands, leaving only the hem of the 
whilom garment along the shady sides 
of walls and fences. 

Just at daybreak one fine morning 
the man who had been tending the pans 
during the night and keeping up the 
fires, roused the sleepers with the an- 
nouncement that “Spring has come sure 
enough, for the pigeons are here.” 

All hands were out in a moment, and 
while some prepared breakfast others 
made the shot-guns talk, for enough 
birds must be bagged before breakfast 
to supply a pot-pie for dinner. 


Pose to 1876 the pigeons visited 





The pigeons had burst upon the 
country with the suddenness of a tor- 
nado; and from this time on for several 
weeks there seemed to be no limit to 
their numbers. Thousands of pigeons ! 
Acres of pigeons! Miles of pigeons! 
From early morning until dark there 
were pigeons constantly in sight, passing 
to and from the feeding grounds, the 
numbers so increasing at times as to 
form continuous broad streams of life 
high over the fields and reaching from 
wood to wood, 

Approaching the birds as they were 
feeding in the woods, the eye could not 
reach the limits of the mass in any direc- 
tion. One heard a dull roar, like distant 
thunder, and upon nearer approach 
discovered that it was caused by the 
rapid vibrations of many wings as the 
birds rose continuously from the ground 
already gleaned to pass over to the other 
side of the feeding multitude. 

After feeding for an hour or two the 
pigeons often collected in the tree-tops 
preparatory to taking flight, and the 
crash of a limb down through the under. 
growth not infrequently announced that 
the burden of birds had been too great. 

The observing sportsman, lured to 
the shooting by the abundance of the 
game, soon learned that all birds taken 
in the morning and the lateevening were 
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males; and all taken near mid-day were 
females. If he could not account for 
this, and traced out the reason, he found 
other interesting facts concerning the 
pigeons and their habits. 

The pigeons wintered far to the south, 
and came north as early in the spring 
as their feeding-grounds—woods where 
the beech, maple, and oak mast were 
plentiful—were free from snow. Soon 
after their arrival they selected a nest- 
ing-ground, if this had not been already 
done by the advance scouts. For this 
purpose a large tract of woodland was 
chosen, often comprising many square 
miles, and so located that there was 
abundant feeding-ground within a ra- 
dius of one hundred miles. Here the 
birds took up their quarters as they 
arrived and proceeded to house-keep- 
ing. One who has often visited their 
rookeries states that about forty min- 
utes was the time taken by a pair of 
pigeons to build their simple nest of 
twigs criss-crossed in the branches of a 
tree. The pigeons always nested in 
large communities, a single tree sup- 
porting often hundreds of nests. 

Each nest held a single egg, which 
could be seen from below through the 
slight net-work of twigs. The male 
and female birds practiced division of 
labor during the incubation period, 
as well as in rearing the young, one 
going forth to feed while the other 
kept house. Early in the morning the 
entire male population of the bird-city 
departed on a foraging expedition, and 
returned therefrom between nine and 
eleven o'clock. Upon the return of the 
males the females started forth,and when 
they returned, between two and four in 
the afternoon, the males went out again 
and returned at dark. 

Like others of the pigeon tribe, the 
young are fed from the craws of the 
old birds, and make remarkably rapid 
growth. In six weeks from the arrival 
of the pigeons at the nesting-ground 
the first brood was on the wing and the 
community was ready to migrate. In 
case the feeding-grounds were not ex- 
hausted and not too distant from the 
nesting, a second brood was sometimes 
reared in a nesting. 

One instinct of the pigeons appeared 
almost like the result of deliberate rea- 
soning. ‘They never fed on the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the nest- 
ing. All within aradius of several 


miles was left for use of the young 
birds while strengthening their wings 
and learning to feed. The old birds 
flew from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty miles to feeding-grounds, and the 
rapidity of their flight rendered this 
no great inconvenience. In direct-line 
flight, when not against the wind, they 
readily made one hundred miles an 
hour ; when the wind was strong against 
them they could not make more than 
sixty miles an hour. 

In some of the States the nestings 
were protected by law, and even the 
firing of a gun, within a specified dis- 
tance of a rookery, was prohibited. 
The taking of pigeons in any manner 
outside these limits was in no way 
restricted, and men engaged in pigeon- 
netting every spring with the certainty 
of profit. The nets used were made of 
strong linen twine, and varied in size 
from twelve by thirty feet to eighteen 
by forty feet, the mesh being large 
enough to permit the heads of the 
pigeons to pass through readily. 

In preparing for the netting an oper- 
ating place was selected, perhaps in the 
angle between two bodies of woods, an 
old cornfield when available. The lo- 
cation was such as to be easily seen by 
the pigeons as they flew from the direc- 
tion of the nesting-ground toward a 
feeding-ground. A bough-house was 
constructed to screen the operators 
from sight, and a little distance in front 
of this a space was cleared for the bed 
over which the net was thrown. 

Fig. 1 shows the net sprung and cov- 
ering the bed, and Fig. 2 shows the net 
set and ready for action. 

To string the net (Fig. 1) the side 
a-b was fastened firmly to the ground 
with pegs. A rope, fastened along the 
edge c-d and leaded from ¢ to d to hold 
the net down when sprung, extended 
from gto 7, at which points it was 
fastened to stiff spring-poles set firmly 
in the ground in vertical positions. 
The rope was drawn as taut as might 
be and allowed the net to lie on the 
ground alongc-d when sprung. Throw- 
ing-sticks, to which the net was fast- 
ened along its edge, extended from 
ctoeandfromdto f. They were piv- 
oted to stakes at e and /, and the rope 
passed through eyes in the sticks at c 
and d, being knotted at these points to 
prevent the sticks from slipping. After 
being fastened firmly to the spring-pole 
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at ¢ the rope passed on to the bough- 
house /. 

To set the net, the throwing-sticks 
were turned about their pivots so that 
the points c and d would fall at a and 6 
respectively, the rope being strained 
and the spring-poles bent for this pur- 
pose. The ends of the sticks were then 
confined at a and #& by springing them 
under notches in pegs at these points, 
as shown in Fig. 3. The net then being 
gathered along the throwing-sticks and 
along the edge a-d, the bed was uncov- 
ered. When pigeons were on the bed a 
strong pull on the rope in the bough- 
house disengaged the ends of the throw- 
ing-sticks from the pegs, and the action 
of the spring-poles as they regained the 
vertical threw the net over the bed. 
The throwing-sticks turned about their 
pivots, and the net was thereby quickly 
raised, carried 
over the bed, 
and dropped 
into place. The 
pigeons, un- 
able to escape 
on such short 
notice, were confined beneath the net. 

Midway of the bed at s, a flat, circular 
rest, called a stool, was attached to a 
pivoted lever, and so arranged that by 
means of a cord extending back to the 
bough-house it could be raised several 
inches and then allowed to fall back to 
position. The stool was about five 
inches in diameter, and was made by 
thickly netting over an iron wire ring, 
leaving a small hole in the center. On 
the stool a bird, called the stool-pigeon, 
was so fastened by a small cord at- 
tached to the feet and passing through 
the hole in the center of the stool as to 
permit it to assume an easy and natural 
position. This pigeon had been trained 
on the stool untilit would flutter in a 
natural manner as the stool fell and not 
struggle to escape. 

At or near the bough-house were two 
or more long, thin, springy rods stuck 
into the ground, and at the top of each 
rod was attached about three hundred 
feet of fine linen twine. At the other 
end of each of these cords was attached 
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by its leg a strong male pigeon. These 
birds—flyers as they were called—were 
kept, when not in use, in a small box in 


ithe bough-house. 


To prepare for work, the bed was 
baited with grain, the stool-pigeon and 
the flyers were temporarily blinded, 
their eyelids being fastened together by 
taking one or more stitches through the 
outer skin with a fine needle threaded 
with silk, and the operators placed 
themselves at the lookout holes in the 
bough-house, holding the flyers in their 
hands. 

When an approaching flock was yet 
several hundred yards away, a flyer was 
sent up to attract attention. Upon 
reaching the limit of his cord the 
flyer was brought gently to the ground 
through the flexibility of the rod, and 
being blinded, he remained quiet un- 
til picked up. Soon after,a second flyer 
was sent out, and then the stool-pigeon 
was worked to draw the pigeons to the 
bed. If the attention of the flock was 
gained by means of the first flyer, the 
second flyer caused the flock to wheel 

rapidly toward 

the bed and 

sweep toward 

the ground; 
, andif the stool- 
pigeon was a 
good one and 
well worked,her fluttering,closely resem- 
bling the movements of a pigeon while 
feeding, brought the flock on to the bed 
without delay. As soon as the first 
birds alighted the stool work was stop- 
ped, and the net was sprung when, in 
the judgment of the operator, there 
were as many pigeons on the bed as 
were likely to be on at one time. 

When pigeons were plentiful, a good 
stool-pigeon—one that would hover well, 
as the netters expressed it—was highly 
valued. When much in need of one, a 
netter has been known to pay as high 
as twenty-five dollars to secure a reli- 
able bird. The stool-pigeons and the 
flyers were gently cared for, the stitches 
in the eyelids being carefully removed 
when work was done for the day. 

Several experienced netters have been 
consulted to obtain facts concerning 
the pigeons, and this manner of capture. 
Three of 
these _ state 
that they 
have seen as 
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many as sixty dozen taken at a single 
throw of the net. The price obtained 
for the birds varied much as the supply 
varied. As high as five dollars per 
dozen was realized occasionally, and 
again they were sold as low as twenty- 
five cents per dozen. Two dollars per 
dozen, however, seems to have been an 
average price. Toward the end of a 
season large barns were fitted up as 
pigeon-houses, and many birds were 
kept over a time for better markets, 
and then sold as stall-fed birds. 

When the birds became scarce, ow- 
ing to the nesting-place having been 
changed to amore distant part of the 
country, a limited flight was sometimes 
retained and controlled for atime by 
means of an artificial salt lick. The bed 
was prepared in a low, wet place, and a 
bushel or more of salt was mixed with 
the mud, beaten to the depth of three or 
four inches to the consistency of thin 
mortar. Grain was scattered on the bed 
thus prepared, and a few small flocks, 
enticed there to feed by the use of flyers 
and a stool-pigeon, were allowed to de- 
part. The pigeons are fond of the salt 


and will eat quantities of the salty mud. 
After afew days the number of regular 


visitors would be so increased that one 
or more throws could be made each 
day without breaking off the flight. 

In the days from which the foregoing 
descriptions are drawn, the pigeons 
went as far south as Mexico in winter, 
and well to the north in the British 
possessions in the heat of summer. 
They continued to nest and rear 
young throughout the year, unless at 
times the feeding-grounds proved so 


BICYCLING 


BY PERCY 
« NE cold, stormy mid- 

winter night, I 

sat beforea 

cheerful wood 

fire, smoking, 

with vast con- 

centment, a 

sympathetic and 

well-seasoned 

pipe. As I list- 

ened to the “swishing”’ of the driven 
snow against the window-panes and 
the incessant howling of the north- 
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poor as to necessitate a temporary break- 
ing up of the community by reason of 
long flights in search of food. 

All at once there came .an end to 
the nestings in the north. The last 
nesting in Michigan was in the spring 
of 1878, and the old netters of that 
region have been unable to learn of any 
nesting north of Missouri since that 
year. It is hard to determine to what 
the disappearance of the pigeons is due, 
whether to contracted feeding-grounds, 
resulting from the clearing away of the 
forests, or whether the extensive net- 
ting caused the change. 

In early times the pigeons visited 
New York in great numbers in the 
spring, as is shown in J. Fenimore 
Cooper’s “Pioneers,” but they ceased 
to make that State a part of their reg- 
ular feeding-ground many years ago. 
The older inhabitants of northern New 
York remember the annual flights, but 
none of them recall any netting hav- 
ing been practiced in those days. 

Of several old-time netters who were 
questioned, but one pretended to know 
what has become of the pigeons. He 
states that they are now in northern 
Texas, southern New Mexico, and east- 
ern Arizona, and that they occasionally 
come for a nesting to Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and the Indian Territory. The 
writer has been much in the three first- 
named sections, and has never there 
seen or heard of the passenger pigeons. 
He also spent nearly two years in the 
Indian Territory and on its borders, and 
never heard of the pigeons there. It 
would be interesting to learn what has 
become of them. 


BERMUDA. 
C. STUART. 


wester down the chimneys, a vision 
arose before my eyes that speedily 
carried me, heart and mind, far away 
from the bitter night and snow-swept 
city, across seven hundred miles of 
stormy waters to a fairy, sunshiny 
spot, where fog and frost have never 
been, and where the Northern blizzard 
cannot reach. Well I remembered how 
sick and tired I was of the slush and 
filth in the streets of New York as I 
stood on the snow-covered deck of the 
Orinoco that raw February forenoon, 








watching the men lower my bicycle into 
the hold. Most of the passengers had 
hurried below, and only avery few vent- 
uresome individuals, bundled in big 
ulsters and sealskins, remained on deck, 
for pneumonia was in the air. 

It was not till I heard the cry, “ Land 
in sight!” that my Bermudan trip be- 
came a source of happy recollections. 
Everybody hurried on deck and leaned 
over the ship’s rail to strain for the first 
glimpse of that low, dark land-line way 
down on the horizon. The good ship 
drew steadily on, cautiously threading 
her way through the far outlying coral 
reefs, whose curious and beautiful for- 
mations were plainly visible in the clear 
salt depths. The picturesque coast as- 
sumed definite proportions, the wooded 
hills rising above and stretching away 
in graceful, undulating heights bathed 
in the warm, bright sunshine and dotted 
with the white roofs of charming Ber- 
mudan homes. What a fairy land it 
seemed, and how soft and fragrant the 
air! When I stepped on shore my bicy- 
cle-loving heart raised me to the seventh 
heaven of ecstasy. Think of it, wheel- 
men! over one hundred miles of hard, 
smooth roads that are probably not sur- 
passed the world over, and through the 
most beautiful, picturesque, and varied 
scenery that a nature-loving enthusiast 
could long for. 

The first obstacle that confronts the 
bicyclist after landing is the custom- 
house, which is usually a disagreeable 
surprise and makes you think hard 
things of our British neighbor, who im- 
poses a tax of five per cent. on your 
wheel, regardless of the assertion that 
you intend taking it back with you in a 
few weeks. But English law is impera- 
tive, and no money is refunded. It isa 
good plan to procure one of the road 
maps of Bermuda before taking extend- 
ed tours, They may be bought in Ham- 
ilton, and are very satisfactory, giving 
the grades, quality, and condition of the 
roads and the interesting points that 
should be visited. It is also advisable 
to furnish your wheel with a brake, for 
without it the best rider will find him- 
self in imminent danger of breaking 
his neck descending some of the fas- 
cinating hills. The best roads in Ber- 
muda are made by the government, and 
are composed entirely of the natural 
coral rock, which is simply cut through, 
planed to a level and then left to the 
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action of the elements, which rapidly ce- 
ments the particles together and makes 
the surface hard and compact. Repairs 
are seldom needed, and the heavy rain- 
falls, instead of washing away the sur- 
faces, are immediately absorbed by the 
porous rock, leaving the roads clean 
and dry fifteen minutes after a shower. 
From a sanitary point of view, this po- 
rosity of the coral rock becomes an im- 
portant feature, precluding as it does 
the formation of fresh water marshes 
and the accumulation of any impurities 
of an offensive and deleterious nature. 
There are no fogs, cold winds, and sud- 
den changes of temperature. All this, 
together with the fact that the climate 
is salubrious, but not, like most south- 
ern climates, enervating, makes Ber- 
muda particularly beneficial to one suf- 
fering from the complaints prevalent in 
New York during the winter. 

Early on one bright, beautiful March 
morning I started from the Hamilton 
Hotel on my pneumatic safety, prepared 
for a seventy-five-mile ride. It was just 
the time of year when a New Yorker at 
home would be likely to awaken to find 
the city in possession of a late edition of 
the winter’s snowstorms, which, along 
about noon, would probably turn to sleet 
and then to rain, producing that de- 
lightful condiment with which all New 
Yorkers are familiar—known as slush— 
with its invariable results of wet feet 
and sore throats; but the air was clear 
and fragrant, the thermometer regis- 
tered seventy degrees, a point which, 
by the way, it was apparently “stuck 
on.” A gentleman at the hotel con- 
fided to me his belief that the mercury 
was nailed there, having found it ex- 
actly at seventy degrees on four suc- 
cessive days. 

My route first lay through the in- 
terior, along the “center road,” which 
runs diagonally across the island from 
Hamilton to Harrington Sound. The 
thriving and picturesque little town was 
gradually beginning to show signs of 
life as I rode through. The roof of the 
new Catholic cathedral has a truly 
alarming pitch, which struck me as 
rather remarkable in a region where 
no snow-falls are anticipated. In front 
were a number of negroes, with an 
ordinary cross-cut saw, very deliberately 
sawing huge blocks of the native rock 
into suitable sizes for building pur- 
poses. They all kept singing as they 
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worked. AsI passed, they greeted me 
with a cheery ‘“ Good-morning, sah; 
fine morning, sah!” The native Ber- 
mudan is nothing if not lazy, happy, 
and respectful. 

I rode on down by the water's edge, 
catching a glimpse of the busy bay, fill- 
ed with craft of all descriptions, and 
then past the row of stately royal palm- 
trees, until from the bright sunshine and 
dazzling white road I suddenly plunged 
into a dense growth of cedar-trees that 
completely shaded the way up the long 
hill to the plateau, where I emerged into 
the sunshine. 

What a wonderful sight met my gaze 
on the right !—a sight that can be seen 
in but few favored places in the world, 
and once seen, never forgotten. A field 
of thirty or forty acres of beautiful 
Easter lilies, all in bloom, stretched 
away to the distant wooded hillside, 
whose dark background set forth in 
sharp relief the thousands of tall, white, 
graceful flowers that bent their pretty 
heads and swayed gently to and fro in 
the soft, fragrant breeze. And just be- 
yond was a field of banana-trees, more 
curious than beautiful, with great 
bunches of green fruit nearly hidden 
by the large coarse leaves. 

I next passed through a deep cut in 
the coral rock, from which I gained a 
lovely view of hills and dales, of tropical 
gardens and white Bermudan homes, 
the gleaming white road stretching 
away like a silver thread through a 
mass of cedar green, and just a glimpse 
of the distant blue sea. 

Harrington Sound is like a lake inthe 
mountains. The nearly level road skirts 
for several miles the picturesque shores, 
from which the hills rise several hun- 
dred feet. Many curious points of inter- 
est may be seen on the north shore, 
caves and grottoes filled with remarka- 
ble looking fish, calabash and india-rub- 
ber trees, and other unfamiliar growths. 
From the Sound I wheeled northeastward 
for a few miles till I came tothe mili- 
tary road which skirts the north shore 
of the island for a score of miles or 
more. Thescenery there is very grand, 
and lovers of the sea would doubtless 
prefer it to the interiorviews. The 
bare, jagged cliffs rise one hundred feet 





above the sea, whose billows dash on the 
dark brown rocks with an incessant 
roar, sending the spray in great volumes 
up the precipitous sides. Standing on 
the edge, one might imagine one’s self 
in the Scottish Highlands. 

I ate my lunch at Gibb’s Hill light- 
house, a fine structure, whose lamp, 
nearly four hundred feet above the sea, 
is visible thirty miles away. Every one 
should ascend the tower to get the view. 
It is the finest in Bermuda, and alto- 
gether baffles description. After feast- 
ing my eyes upon it until I could remain 
no longer, I coasted down the long hill 
to the south shore, and rode around the 
long, irregular curve through Somerset 
to Ireland Island, where the great float- 
ing dry-dock and war-ships and military 
supplies are. This ride takes one 
through the farming section and it gives 
an idea of the wonderful productiveness 
of the soil that, out of about one thou- 
sand two hundred acres, all told, under 
tillage, annually yields a crop of onions 


-and potatoes alone that amounts, in ex- 


port value, to four hundred thousand 
dollars. From this road beautiful views 
of many of the five hundred islands 
that comprise the Bermuda group, and 
of their picturesque bays and coves and 
jutting points can be obtained. 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
left Ireland Island, and as I had twelve 
miles to ride back to Hamilton, I 
gathered myself together for a spurt. 
Long shall I remember the spin home! 
The sun setting above the western seas 
cast over all the beautiful fairy-land a 
soft, mellow light that bathed the hill- 
tops and the valleys, the peaceful bays 
and distant ocean, in a beauty that no 
artist could ever hope to depict. Not 
one inch of all that twelve miles was 
unridable, and as I sped on and on, my 
senses quickening and impelling my 
feet faster and faster, all my nature 
glowed with the exercise in that glori- 
ous atmosphere. And later, when the 
dinner was over and I sat outside be- 
neath the trees in the wonderful moon- 
lit night, and watched the beauty show 
pace languidly the snow-white walk, 
and listened to the dreamy, sweet strains 
of the stringed band,I felt as happy as 
mortal man could ever hope to feel. 
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A FORECAST OF 


FOOTBALL OF ’94. 


THE SEASON. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


HE changes in the rules 
T of the game, which will 
come into effect this sea- 
son,render anything like 
a forecast of the result 
more a matter of spec- 
ulation than ever be- 
fore in the history of 
football. But there is 
one thing which is al- 
ready evident, and 
that is, that instead of the game having 
reached its height, the spread of it has 
been even greater during the past year 
than that of any other sport. The chief 
point of interest in this extension of the 
game is,that schools throughout the 
country are almost universally engaged 
in the play now, and therefore not only 
the universities but all the smaller col- 
leges, as well as the athletic clubs, are 
gaining material already well broken 
in and thoroughly enthusiastic. 

The first effect of the changes in the 
rules mentioned above, has been to in- 
crease the wish among captains for an 
early test of experiments, and this has 
meant an added amount of summer 
practice. Such a step is certainly un- 
desirable, because there is little doubt 
that this feature is becoming exagger- 
ated and will sooner or later be cur- 
tailed, if not entirely dispensed with. 
What the summer’s practice may have 
developed this year it is hard to tell, as 
where anything like practice games 
were played the contests were secret, 
and nothing has been made public as 
to the results of experimental plays. 

The second result of the adoption of 
the new rules has been to increase the 
demand for kicking material. All the 
teams are evidently bent upon develop- 
ing a number of kickers. While this 
is a good thing, generally speaking, 
there is noreason why a kicker was not 
just as necessary and fully as valuable 
to a team in former years as he will be 
in 1894. A team that played the game 
properly in 1892 or 1893 must have had 
a good punter, and although the weak- 
ness of many teams lay in that direc- 
tion, the big teams were always pro- 
vided with a fairly good representation 






of the kicking school. If to bea good 
punter meant to be a good drop kicker 
as well, there would be more reason for 
this increased demand; but the work 
of drop kicking and punting requires 
qualities which, while they may, cer- 
tainly do not always co-exist in the 
same individual. 


To judge from the early indications. 


of. the season, the result of the new 
rules, on the whole, will be to make the 
play more what could be called an all- 
round play ; that is, the team will have 
to be good both at the running game 
and the kicking game. No team can 
depend upon an individual; no team 
can discard systematic practice for 
individual improvement and concerted 
team action ; and, finally, no team can 
make a study of the offensive game 
only, or defensive game only, because 
the ball will change hands more fre- 
quently, and its possession will not be 
so valuable as it has been in the past. 
With the increased penalty for fouls, 
these offenses should diminish. If this 
proves to be the case it will afford the 
strategic captain, when acting upon 
the offensive, that is, when in possession 
of the ball, an opportunity for more free- 
dom in the execution of his special 
plays. There may be less fair catches 
than formerly, but those fair catches 
will be more protected, so that if an 
individual wishes to heel the ball there 
is no reason why he should not do it 
with perfect freedom from molesta- 
tion. 

The four most prominent teams of 
1894, judged upon the showing made in 
1893, will be Princeton, Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Yale. Last 
month’s OuTING gavea summary of the 
games of last season, and by reference 
to that it will be seen that the four 
teams mentioned above were easily 
foremost both in records and in form. 
Princeton won the championship of the 
Intercollegiate Association by defeating 
Yale on Thanksgiving Day. Yale de- 
feated Harvard in the annual match at 
Springfield. Harvard defeated Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in a match game 
at Cambridge on Thanksgiving Day. 
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All of these four teams were considered 
stronger than any of the other teams 
with whom they contested, and it is fair 
to assume that all were past-masters as 
far as the science of the play was con- 
cerned. 

In looking, therefore, over the pros- 
pects of the coming season, one must 
consider what men, of those who did so 
well last year, each of these teams will 
take into the field, and also how the 
men are likely to be handled, and what 
new recruits will be added totheir num- 
bers. After consideration of this class, 
which might fairly be termed the first 
class of the football teams in the coun- 
try, a brief summary of the work likely 
to be performed by the other teams in 
the field is in order. 

Taking up Princeton first, as winners 
of the Intercollegiate Championship and 
the best team in the field during 1893, 
one finds that the only men they are 
likely to lose will be King, who played 
as quarter-back, but who will coach the 
New Jersey team this season, and Blake, 
who played at full-back, but who has 
graduated. There is a possibility also 
that Balliet, their old time center-rush, 
may not beseen on the field this season ; 
but this will be unfortunate, and it is 
to be hoped that he will be found in his 
old place when the season is well ad- 
vanced. The men, therefore, who will 
make up the team are, of the old men: 
the two tackles, Lea and Holly ; the two 
guards, Wheeler and Taylor; the two 
ends, Trenchard and Brown; the two 
half-backs, Ward and Morse. 

Considering these men individually, 
they are really the pick of one of the 
best teams that Princeton ever had. 
Holly has grown stronger and heavier 
in the last year or two, and is several 
times the player that he was in his first 
year. He is very active for a heavy 
man, knows the game thoroughly, and 
can be relied upon in an emergency. 
Lea is rather more dashing, and with 
that quality he has the inevitable hard 
luck of being occasionally laid up, al- 
though last season, in spite of severe 
bruises, he went through in fairly 
good condition. The year before he 
was not fit physically, at times, to 
perform his best work. He is fairly 
to be classed, when in good condition, 
as the best tackle on the field, although 
Holly is a close match for him in 
hard-fought games. 


Of the guards, Wheeler is a veteran, 
but he has got his growth ; while Tay- 
lor, his partner, was growing stronger 
every day last season, and will be a dif- 
ficult man to handle this year. They 
are both exceptionally active men, good 
at close interference, and strong in 
meeting small wedges. 

Upon the ends, Captain Trenchard can 
easily hold his own with any end in the 
country, both in judgment and activity. 
He comes down the field fast and hard, 
breaks up interference well, and tackles 
strong and low. Brown, who played the 
other end, is not at all a new man at the 
game and showed good head work last 
year. He has not had the amount of ’Var- 
sity experience that the other men have 
enjoyed, but with another year added 
there will be no trouble about that. 
Should Balliet finally decide to play at 
center, the trio will be well-nigh im- 
pregnable, for Balliet is the veteran of 
all the center men of the country to- 
day. Although not as heavy as the men 
used by other teams, he is mature, 
well-muscled and a careful, conscien- 
tious worker. Should he not fill the 
place, Crowdis is one of the most likely 
candidates. He played last season in 
some of the minor games, and is a strap- 
ping big fellow, with plenty of pluck and 
willingness to learn. Of course, Prince- 
ton would miss the experience of Balliet 
if it became necessary to educate a new 
man for the place. Riggs is also a likely 
man for center. 

Ward and Morse, the two half-backs, 
are a well-matched pair, Morse being 
the more compactly built and capable 
of an indefinite amount of plunging 
work, while Ward is quicker in the open. 
Both are first-class ground gainers be- 
hind close interference, and both fall 
well forward when coming down. 

Morse is likely to be selected for the 
vacant place left by King, but Nelson 
Poe is a prominent candidate. It is 
needless to say that all the Poes are foot- 
ball players, and that this one has had 
former experience as quarter. He is 
quick and active, and has his wits about 
him in an emergency. Trenchard him- 
self is a good quarter and may try it. 
Among the other men who will prob- 
ably try for a place are Hoagland, Neill 
and Reynolds, all of whom have their 
reputation tomake. For full-back Burt, 
who was a substitute last year, is likely, 
to come up well, and Edwards of ’96 is 

















one of the best kickers. McCormick, 
Tyler and Rosengarten may try this 
place as wellas half-back. McCormick 
is best spoken of, and has the making 
of a first-class half or running full-back. 

As for new material for half-back, 
there are the two Derrs, who played the 
positions in Lawrenceville, as also 
Voorhes and Hager. The latter will be 
more likely to try for full-back. McCor- 
mick is, however, as promising as any 
for half. Among the half-backs, Reit- 
er is alsoa man likely to be tried. Inthe 
line Riggs will work with Crowdis as 
guard or center, as will also Rhodes and 
Williams. Mougey is alsospoken of as 
a prominent man for the middle of the 
line. Rhodes was substitute guard last 
year and is a strong player. Should 
anything happen to the tackles Church 
will be on hand, while Thompson, who 
played last season, as well as Johnson 
and Cochran, will fill up the substitutes 
for the ends. 

It is difficult at this writing to say 
what other new men may appear, but the 
above certainly shows a very strong 
field of candidates for the selection of a 
first-class team, and naturally Prince- 
ton’s men look forward with confidence 
to the season. A number of these can- 
didates have been practicing at Quogue, 
and the summer work has dove-tailed 
into an early return to college, with the 
men all in fairly good shape to begin 
the season’s practice. 

The same old question that has been 
agitating football men for the last few 
years, and which has not yet been satis- 
factorily answered, is, will Harvard 
play with Princeton? Everyone is anx- 
ious to see a match between the two old 
rivals again, and with every recurring 
season there come rumors that arrange- 
ments have been made. But since the 
violent quarrel between the two several 
years ago, these rumors have never re- 
sulted in anything but failure. It was 
said, previous to last year, that Harvard 
and Princeton would never come to- 
gether until one or the other had de- 
feated Yale, and this seemed true; but 
Princeton having defeated Yale last 
season breaks that record, so that if 
there was anything in the story the two 
should meet this year. At this writing 
the meeting looks as unlikely as ever. 

The Harvard team will, probably, have 
nearly the same men todraw upon as 
they had last year, with the exception 
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of Lewis center, Stephenson end, and 
Newell tackle. Lewis was as old a 
player as Balliet, and a very tower of 
strength in the center of the Harvard 
line. His loss will be severely felt. 
Mackie and Acton are both experienced 
guards, the former having shown the 
greatest kind of improvement, although 
his mate, Acton, developed much faster 
last season than he ever has before, and 
before the final games was close up to 
Mackie. Waters, it is not altogether 
improbable, may take another try at his 
old position of guard. 

Newell’s loss at tackle will be as 
greatly felt as Lewis's at center, for he, 
too, was a veteran upon whom Harvard 
had relied for years, and it was a very 
difficult thing to get a man through at 
that side of the line. Manahan played 
last year for the first time on the 
‘Varsity. He is a man who is making 
weight fast, and needs hard work to 
keep him in condition. His experience 
of last year will be a valuable one, and 
he will make the most of it. There are 
others who will struggle hard for his 
place, as well as the one left vacant by 
Newell. Among these Connor and Hal- 
lowell are, probably, most prominent. 

On the ends, Captain Emmons is a 
safe, strong player, with a reckless dash 
when going into interference which one 
cannot help but admire, although it has 
sometimes resulted in many a severe 
bruise. As acaptain his responsibility 
will undoubtedly worry him for the 
early part of the season, for we seldom 
have seen any captain who can play his 
game and handle his men at the same 
time. No matter how strong a player 
he is, the mental strain affects his play. 
Brewer’s brother also plays a strong 
end, as do Richardson and Hartwell. 
Stephenson, on the other end, was a 
freshman last year, and a very promis- 
ing one, both in his build and his style 
of play, who should have developed into 
a good man this season. He is having 
a try behind the line as well. 

Behind the center Beale and Fairchild, 
with Wrenn, Foster and Borden will 
make it close running for anybody to 
secure the position of quarter. Wrenn 
is cool enough to look like a good choice. 
For the half-backs it seems not yet to 
have been decided whether Waters will 
take another year at it or not. If he 
does we shall see some very strong 
work performed by him, for all through 
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the latter part of last season he was 
handicapped by a twisted knee, and 
could not put up his game. 

Wrightington, who played with him, 
and Gouterman are the most promising 
of the other men, although there are 
reports of Manning, of Andover, and 
Brown, of the Newton High, as very 
likely men. Brewer, of course, is one of 
the best full-backs on the field, and will 
probably have a chance to display more 
of his marvelous running this season 
than he did last year, as his open run- 
ning is stronger than his work in the 
wedges and momentum plays. Gray, 
Hayes and Dunlop will relieve him. 
Gould and Hallowell will probably try 
for position in the line, and Hartwell 
for end. Shaw, ’98, and Manahan are 
well spoken of for guards, as well as 
Wilson and Murchie. 

For center, Winslow, of the Boston 
Athletic Association, who was used sev- 
eral times as substitute when needed in 
practice games, will make a strong try _ 
and have a good chance for the place. 
Hogue, a big Hopkinson man, may also 
be tried at ‘center, but Shaw is rather 
the more likely. 

Many of these men were taken, in the 
early part of the summer, up near New 
Castle for light work, and before the 
men separated several plays were tried 
under the direction of the coaches. 

Pennsylvania loses several men in the 
forward line, but only one man, namely, 
Vail, behind it, so that they are not 
likely to be handicapped by having to 
make full-backs and half-backs—one of 
the most difficult things for coaches to 
do on short notice. Wharton, Upton 
and Woodruff will still be in the line, 
and the candidates for the vacant places 
will be numerous. Many of these 
played last season in several of the 
games, and were close rivals of the 
regular men. Wagonhurst, Off and 
Newton will probably be heard from. 
Rosengarten can play end in good 
shape if necessary. Pennsylvania did 
not rely as much as several of the other 
large teams upon the individual strength 
of her forward line last year, although 
such men as Reese and Mackay were 
first-class and as strong as any men they 
were likely to meet. 

The great merit of the Pennsylvania 
play, howev er, lay in the development 
of a good sy stem of interference, and 
there is no reason why this should not 
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be continued with the same men be- 
hind the line and a good nucleus of the 
old men in it. On the scrub team of 
last year Schoenhut, the Dicksons, 
Minds, Treixler, Bull and Aiken are 
well spoken of ; and there are several 
men on class teams, among them Bald- 
ing, Roberts, Parry, Webster, Sears, 
Worth, Lucas, Storm and Wagoner, who 
are commented upon as likely to try 
for the’Varsity. Behind the line is the 
place where Pennsylvania is especially 
strong, and there no stronger array can 
be shown by any of the colleges than 
Knipe, Brooke, Osgood, Gelbert and 
Williams, the latter for quarter. 

Brooke is probably the longest pun- 
ter, and, in fact, the best kicking full- 
back of those on all the big teams, while 
Knipe, Osgood and Gelbert can hardly 
be surpassed in a running game. New- 
ton, Thomas and Roberts are also likely 
to be tried for positions behind the line, 
so that there is no reason why the loss of 
one or two men should handicap the 
Pennsylvania team. 

The University of Pennsylvania, 
through Captain Knipe and Coach 
Woodruff, put the most promising 
candidates for the team at Broadwater, 
Va., for summer work. The graduates 
are promising to do more coaching this 
year which will aid the other coaches 
greatly in developing the men. 

The Yale team will lose no one from 
the eleven of 1893, unless it be Arm- 
strong, whose duties as captain of the 
crew will make it difficult for him to 
give much attention to football during 
the fall season. Of last years’ men there 
will, therefore, be Hinkey and Green- 
way on the ends, Beard and Murphy 
tackles, Hickok and McCrea guards, and 
Stillman center. This line proved last 
season to be just about equal to the 
Harvard line, but not as strong as the 
Princeton line. For this reason it is 
probable that Captain Hinkey will 
spend a great deal of time in either 
bringing up the veterans to a higher 
state of perfection, or replacing some 
of them with new men, whose experi- 
ence may be less but whose enthusiasm 
may, perhaps, be greater. There has 
long been a prejudice against veteran 
crews, and this prejudice is now spread- 
ing to football teams. 

Behind the line last year were Adee, 
quarter ; Thorne and Armstrong, half- 
backs, and Butterworth full-back. Of 

















these, Armstrong is likely to be the 
only one lost—for the reason mentioned. 

In considering the team individually, 
the ends, Hinkey and Greenway, are 
strong, and both should be as good if 
not better than last year. Hinkey has 
had one year of captaincy, and the re- 
sponsibility ought not to prey upon him 
so much the second year. Murphy and 
Beard as tackles are not as strong as 
Lea and Holly, but they have had an 
opportunity to play against these men, 
and ought to have learned some lessons. 
Murphy looked a little fine before the 
end of last season, and with better care 
in that respect ought to be stronger at 
the end of this season. Hickok has had 
plenty of experience and ought, with 
his added maturity, to put up a wonder- 
ful game this year. McCrea and Still- 
man will both have to work hard for 
their places against Brown, Cross and 
others who are likely to try for the cen- 
ter of the line. Thorne’s dashing play 
of last season, tempered with the added 
experience of another year, should make 
him a hard man to stop. Butterworth 
is as good a combination of line breaker 
and kicker as can be found. Adee isa 
very steady, reliable quarter, but needs 
to increase his speed in getting into the 
interference. Morris or Finke will sub- 
stitute for him in case of accident. 

For new candidates behind the line 
there are Finke and Jerrems, of last 
year’s Freshmen team, and Redington, 
of the law school. De Witt, who played 
with Thorne on the Freshmen team two 
years ago, is another promising man 
for half-back, and perhaps has the best 
chance of making the position. Mills 
is spoken of as a good kicker, and will 
undoubtedly be tried, as will Marks 
and Pond. In the line for center and 
guard, Brown and Cross, mentioned 
above, are both members of the athletic 
team, Brown being the man who went 
with Hickok across the water. 

For tackles there are Judd and Chad- 
wick, two strong and well-built men, 
as well as Murray, a new heavy weight 
of promise. There are also brothers of 
Hickok and McCrea at work, who may 
develop into rivals of theirelders. Cap- 
tain Hinkey’s brother is likely to try 
for substitute end, and will undoubt- 
edly put up a good game, as will his 
freshman companion of last year, Bass. 

The new men of the team have been 
putting in some practice at Travers 
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Island, and have started in work at 
New Haven. 

From the above brief description of 
the material on the four principal teams, 
it will be seen that no one of them can 
cry out that there is not enough in the 
way of candidates from which to make 
the team. There are certainly plenty 
of men, and for the most part, men not 
absolutely green to the game. 

At this writing certain teams seem to 
have the advantage in certain points, 
but no one of them has it all. Prince- 
ton has unquestionably the stronger line, 
and is likely to have throughout the 
season. Probably the best material back 
of the line is at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Yale has alittle advantagein 
ends, and Harvard has the lead in 
coaches, and wealth of material. 

In thus looking over the field it is in- 
teresting to study the different styles of 
play likely to be developed at the vari- 
ous universities, and upon which much 
of the final result will depend. 

In the development of new and start- 
ling tactics, Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania should surpass 
both Princeton and Yale. Harvard’s 
flying wedge of two years ago, and the 
University of Pennsylvania’s flying in- 
terference of last year, were only indi- 
cations of the development of the game 
shown at both of these institutions. 

Princeton and Yale, although less 
willing to risk much on experimental 
tactics, work steadily along the old 
lines and perfect the performance of 
each man with more care. It is prob- 
able that the effect of last season will 
be to bring all the teams nearer togeth- 
er in point of tactics. Harvard and 
University of Pennsylvania will work 
over toward the safer side, at the same 
time by no means giving up the de- 
velopment of new plays, while Prince- 
ton and Yale will try for more venture- 
some plays. 

Of the teams outside these four al- 
ready mentioned, there are, of course, 
many which will occupy a prominent 
position in the football world this sea- 
son, some of them even making it lively 
for the four leaders. Among them are 
Cornell, Lehigh and the teams of Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Williams, Lafayette, 
Technology, Tufts and others who have 
always maintained good elevens. The 
teams of Wesleyan and Trinity are also 
likely to put up a good game, and many 
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of the Pennsylvania teams and the 
teams of the South are in first-class 
form. Brown has taken up football, 
and will put a good. team in the field. 
Among the athletic clubs, the Crescent, 
Orange, and the Boston and Chicago 
athletic clubs are all to have teams 
which will give the best of the college 
teams good practice. The Middle West, 
with Purdue, Ann Arbor, Northwestern 
and others, have now a football strength 
of their own. On the Coast the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford, and the 
athletic clubs Olympic, Multnomah, and 
the Seattle Club, promise a good season. 

Cornell has started in in serious earn- 
est this year to retrieve her rather fallen 
football fortune of last season. In Mar- 
shall Newell, of Harvard, they have se- 
cured an admirable coach, and one who 
will put them in good form once more. 
Two years ago they were strong enough 
to hold Harvard at Springfield, and 
nearly defeat her, but they seemed to 
lose all their skill last year. ; 

Lehigh promises almost fully as good 
a team as that of last year, and will 
have Graves and possibly Heffelfinger 
ascoaches. This team will play Prince- 
ton, Yale, Annapolis and West Point, 
and will wind up the season with Cornell 
at Ithaca, which should be a match well 
worth seeing. 

Wesleyan, under Captain Pomeroy, 
will be coached by former graduates, 
and will probably play their final game 
Thanksgiving Day with Union at Al- 
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bany, after meeting such teams as Am- 
herst, Dartmouth and Trinity. 

Dartmouth, under Captain Little, will 
play Harvard, Yale, Amherst and others, 
and will probably make a Western trip 
about Thanksgiving Day and play the 
Chicago Athletic Club. 

Williams will be coached by Garfield, 
formerly captain, and Joe Upton, of 
Harvard. They have dates with Har- 
vard, Yale and Cornell, besides their 
regular championship games. 

Brown, under Captain Hopkins, who 
has done so much for football there, 
will be coached by Norton, a former 
Dartmouth man, who was afterward 
at Yale. Their dates include games 
with Harvard, Yale, Orange, and there 
is likelihood ofa final game being ar- 
ranged with Dartmouth. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are 
likely to find this November crowded 
with matches of the most interesting 
description ; and as by that time all 
the teams will have thoroughly ex- 
ploited their tactics under the new 
rules, we shall have the opportunity of 
judging of the real merit of the altera- 
tions. Already there are many clever 
plays developed from the altered con- 
ditions, and the actual kick at all “free 
kicks” has brought in a new element, 
although the wedge plays still hold a 
most prominent place. The lesser 
teams are making more points against 
the cracks than ever before, which seems 
to be an encouraging feature. 


NOTE. —See editorial discussion in Record Department. 
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BY LORIN F., DELAND. 


HE football 
season of ’94 
will be re- 
membered as 
the year 
which inaug- 
urated the 

new system of 

rules. Although 
it is still too early 
to form conclu- 
sions as to their. 
value, it is never- 
theless possible to gain some lessons 
from the few games which have al- 
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ready been played, and to divine 
changes which are likely to come. 

The first innovation which strikes the 
spectator at a game is the abolition of 
the old form of opening play. The 
rules now demand an actual kick-off 
from the center of the field, with a fur- 
ther stipulation that the ball shall be 
kicked a distance of at least ten yards 
into the opponents’ territory, unless 
stopped by opponents. There are al- 
ready rumors in the air of all sorts of 
eccentric kicks and ingenious tactics in 
connection with this opening of the 
game; but thus far nothing new has 














been exhibited, and the rule has proved 
rather a disappointment than otherwise. 
We may later in the season have some 
interesting features in connection with 
the kick-off ; it is certainly to be hoped 
that we shall, for otherwise this change 
in the rules will surely prove unsatis- 
factory to many spectators. The cer- 
tainty that a kick must be made, and 
the very prescribed method by which it 
must be made, eliminate much of the 
uncertainty and consequent interest as 
to the result. The spectators are pre- 
pared to see one of the opponents catch 
the ball, run ten or fifteen yards before 
he is downed, and his side then begin 
the game at this point. The exceptions 
to this result, while they are numerous, 
are very slight. The ball may be muffed 
and another of the side may drop upon 
it; the kick may be low or fairly high, 
or the ball maybound along the ground ; 
but in all these cases the final result is 
about the same. The real excitement 
does not begin until the other side 
puts the ball down for the initial scrim- 
mage. 

One other result of this change in the 
opening play bids fair to cause dissatis- 
faction. That is the intentional kicking 
of the ball out of bounds on two separate 
trials in order that the kick-off may go 
to the opponents. This happened in 
several of the early games, and in each 
case the comments of the spectators and 
the press evidenced dissatisfaction at 
such a development of the play. 

The other changes which the specta- 
tor notices as the game proceeds are not 
so favorably received as they will un- 
doubtedly be when the rules are more 
fully understood. As the season ad- 
vances the rules will become familiar, 
and many of them must be appreciated 
by every lover of the game. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that some of 
the changes not only fail to accomplish 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, but are actually subversive of 
the very interests which they were de- 
signed to protect. For example, the 
rule framed to protect the person of the 
player making a fair catch may fairly 
be regarded as a direct menace to his 
safety. The rule provides that he must 


signify his intention to make the catch 
by holding up his hand when running 
for the ball, but as another rule reduces 
the value of the fair catch by stipulating 
the method of play which shall follow 
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thereafter, the making of fair catches is 
no longer considered desirable. The 
men are accordingly instructed on many 
teams not to try for a fair catch, and the 
fair catch bids fair to fall into obscurity 
this season. The introduction of the 
“ protecting ” rule, however, in the minds 
of many critics, operates to rob the 
player of even the little protection which 
he had under the old rules when catch- 
ing a punt, since then he was at least 
protected by the very fact that his in- 
tention was unknown to the opponents. 
If he was thrown to the ground after 
making a fair catch the five-yard penalty 
was invariably enforced. The result 
was a tacit assumption that a fair catch 
was to be attempted, and his person was 
protected until he started to run with 
the ball. But under the new rules, the 
fair catch being undesirable, he loses all 
protection by the failure to hold up his 
hand. 

The introduction of a third official is 
already proving a popular ‘feature. 
It doubtless materially assists the ref- 
eree and umpire, and aids them to 
amore complete performance of their 
duties. The alteration in the playing 
time is a matter which more im- 
mediately affects the players than the 
spectators, and has not yet been tested 
by the only test which can properly be 
considered, namely: its effect in the 
important games. 

The alterations in the penalty rules, 
which double the penalty for fouls and 
violations from five to ten yards, is 
doubtless giving the captains some very 
anxious moments. The players are not 
yet alive to the full significance of this 
tule, and it seems not improbable that 
an entire season of play must elapse 
before the importance of the subject is 
fully apprehended. As yet there is no 
diminution whatever in the amount of 
off-side play and holding, and many 
captains will “read the riot act” before 
the season is over for the ground lost 
under this change in the rules. Pre- 
vailing opinion certainly favors the 
increase of penalties, but only experi- 
ence can demonstrate whether the 
punishment fits the crime or has been 
made too excessive to be popular. 

The rule limiting delays to three 
minutes is already in great favor, and 
equally popular must soon be the pro- 
vision that only one official represent- 
ative for each side shall come upon the 
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field of play in case of an accident to a 
player. We shall be spared the spec- 
tacle of the great crowd of trainers, 
rubbers, substitutes and camp-followers 
on the field during the progress of a 
game, with all its attendant suggestions 
to the mind of the timid spectator. 

The rule preventing momentum - 
mass plays is a failure. It is operating 
exactly as OuTiNG prophesied it would 
do. Any captain can have momentum- 
mass plays as effectively as if the rule 
had never been changed. With three 
men rightly assigned and properly in- 
structed all needed power can be gener- 
ated within the five-yard limit. 

Another point has come up, however, 
which the Committee on Rules probably 
did not foresee. Some difficulty may 
yet arise, through the rulings of a strict 
umpire, over the workings of this rule 
in connection with the execution of the 
more simple and familiar plays. It often 
happens, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment and with a desire to infuse dash 


into the play, that several players are- 


fairly started in motion before the ball 
is snapped. It remains to be seen how 
far umpires will inflict the ten-yard pen- 
alty for violations of thisnature. As to 
the use of momentum, when employed 
on the “battering ram” principle, it 
seems probable that this form of play 
will now take its place as a possible, but 
not over-favored or important, method 
of attack. Like the revolving wedge, 
it will be in the inventory of many of 
the teams for occasional use when other 
and more valued plays prove ineffect- 
ual. As the use of momentum in a 
scrimmage play demands, however, a 
very strong and unyielding trio in 
the center of the line, its successful 
employment will not be possible to 
every team. 

We shall probably hear very little of 
the rule which legislates against the pil- 
ing-up of men upon the runner when he 
has been downed. In the insertion of 
this rule the committee seems to have 
been influenced by the prevailing public 
clamor rather than by its own good 
judgment. It is difficult to conceive 
how such a rule could be put in reg- 
ular and constant operation during 
an important game without raising a 
storm of indignation against the official 
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who might impose its fifteen-yard pen- 
alty. The rule will, however, have 
served a purpose if it remains in force 
without being used, for it will at least 
always be available to an umpire in case 
of flagrant violations of the unwritten 
laws of fair play. 

Another alteration which bids fair to 
occasion some later disputes and fault- 
findings is that change in the rule which 
provides that whenever a side has tried 
a drop-kick at goal upon the first down 
inside of the twenty-five yard line, and 
the result has been a touch-back, the 
line of kick-out shall be the ten-yard 
line instead of the twenty-five yard 
line as heretofore. Mr. Stagg has al- 
ready pointed out the somewhat un- 
usual method of operations which is 
possible under this rule. It remains to 
be seen whether it will be wise to main- 
tain a rule which, under certain con- 
ditions, would bear hard upon the team 
defending its goal. Under the handi- 
cap of a strong adverse wind the de- 
fenders of the goal could not gain a 
sufficient amount of ground on the 
kick-out to prevent their opponents from 
again trying a drop kick at goal on the 
very next play. A continuation of this 
policy would result in a succession of 
attempts at goal from the field inside 
the twenty-five yard line, followed by a 
kick-out if the attempt was a failure, 
and an immediate second attempt by 
the same side, either on its first play 
or after one or two short, sharp rushes 
to bring the ball inside the twenty-five 
yard line. 

Taking the new rules as a whole, it is 
interesting to notice how exactly their 
probable workings were foretold in the 
“Records” of Outinc of last winter. 
The apprehension of dissatisfaction at 
the abolition of the old “ opening” plays 
and the certainty that momentum-mass 
plays would continue to be used, were 
both prophesied in these columns, and 
the prophecies are, so far, verified by 
experience. 

It is really too early to form any ex- 
act estimate of the final development to 
which the four leading teams will at- 
tain. Another week or ten days will 
probably furnish valuable data from 
which the more anxious enthusiasts can 
derive food for their hopes or fears. 


NOTE.—See editorial discussion in Record Department, 
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THE WHEREABOUTS OF LENZ. 

When Lenz entered Burmah, on the border of 
which the published story in OuTING leaves him 
in this issue, he proceeded down the Irrawadd 
Valley to Rangoon, where he took ship to Cal- 
cutta. He then crossed India to Kurrachee (I), 
as indicated in the map given below, and on De- 
cember 13th entered Beloochistan and skirted 
the Persian Gulf to Persia. We heard from 
him at Gwadur, in Beloochistan (II), on January 
2d; from Jask, in Persia (III), on January 18th, 
and from Bunder Abbas, in Persia (IV), on 
February 13th. He then left the coast, passing 
through Shiras and Isphahan for Teheran, the 
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capital of Persia(V). We heard from him there 
on April 14th. He then 4 gee to reach Con- 
stantinople by the end of May, and started for 
Tabrees (VI), which he reached on April 27th. 
He advised OuTiNnc on May 2d of his intention 
to proceed at once via Erzeroum to Constanti- 
nople, about 1,000 miles distant. What 


changed his plans we are unable to conjecture, 
for we have not heard directly from him since. 
He was reported still in Tabrees two months 
later. 


The spirit of adventure we know was 


still strong upon him, for he has testified to 
that in a letter written from there to a friend, 
and he may have determined upon some excur- 
sion off his direct track. Many inducements 
lay comparatively near, for Mt. Ararat was 
close by; also the great Russian petroleum area, 
in which, being a Pittsburg man, he would 
naturally be interested. Journeys to these 
would lead him through unhealthy and often 
fever-stricken districts, and he may have tem- 
porarily succumbed todisease. Had he reached 
Erzeroum in July, Ourinc could have heard 
from him in the early days of September. 
That we did not hear from him has been a 
source of anxiety to OuTING, and all necessary 
and possible means of ascertaining his where- 
abouts were promptly taken. The results are 
daily expected by Outinc. We hope that the 
— future will bring the glad tidings of his 
safety. 

All authentic information will be gy ed 
disseminated by Ovutinc through the daily 
press. 


AN ABUSE WHICH MUST BE SUPPRESSED. 


The Central Association of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union held its annual championship meet- 
ing September 22d, at St. Louis, Mo., and the 
committee smirched a programme, admirable 
in other respects, by the introduction of two 
bicycle races for women. Cycling for health and 
pleasure, at proper times and in proper places, 
by women clad in suitable apparel, is a practice 
which is steadily gaining in popular favor, and 
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is deserving of every encouragement; but public 
racing by women is a — of the game, 
in whose favor no good word can be truly said. 
It is an outrage that speculative showmen 
should regen to swell their gate-money by 
exhibitions which are of baneful effect, alike 
on contestants, spectators, and the cause of 
cycling. It is probable that at its next meet- 
ing the League of American Wheelmen will 
enact laws sufficiently drastic to extirpate this 
excrescence on a reputable sport. 
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FOOTBALL. 


THE NEW. FOOTBALL RULES, 

The new football rules have already been in 
operation several weeks, and there has been 
more or less discussion as to their final result 
upon the players in the matter of physical inju- 
ries. Of course it was the intention of the Uni- 
versity Athletic Club to do all that was possible 
toward improving the game in this direction, 
and at the same time, nevertheless, not to do 
away with any of the good features of the play. 
It seemed unwise to attempt such radical 
changes in the rules as should entirely upset 
the present methods of play, and as the great- 
est amount of criticism had been passed upon 
those plays where moving masses of men under 
full headway met one another with what 
seemed to people in general a dangerous im- 
pact, the committee were led to make the first 
attempt toward improvement by eliminating a 
share of this style of play. As a result they 
recommended an actual kick at kick-off and 
all free kicks. This has taken away the flying 
wedge which was so generally used upon all 
occasions of this kind, and the men are not 
hurled against one another with such severe 
force. This is already noticeable in the games, 
and will, of course, be missed throughout the 


year. There is not so much spectacular effect 


perhaps, in the ordinary kick-off, but there is 
much less bruising of the men. 

The same principle was observed in limiting 
the number of men to be used in momentum 
plays, and while it is yet too early to observe 
what effect this will have in keeping the men in 
better condition, it is fair tosay that the men in 
the wings of the rush line are already grateful 
that some of the extra weight has been elim- 
inated. 

Under any rules the position of umpire will 
be a difficult one, but we are assured of the 
most competent men for the big matches, and 
their rulings will do much to establish ‘prece- 
dents for following seasons. The earnestness 
with which such men as Mr. Moffat, Dr. Brooks 
and Mr, Dashiell have carried out their duties 
in the past insures a thoroughly satisfactory 
conduct of any games in which they may serve 
as officials, and there is every probability that 
all three of these men will be seen on the fields 
in the capacity of umpires or referees at the 
principal games, As they were members of the 
committee which made the changes in the rules, 
they will be doubly valuable in their enforce- 
ment, 

It is neither hoped nor expected, even by the 
most sanguine, that football will ever be made 
a game free from accident. Itis a rough sport, 
and not suited to any but sound men and boys. 
But for such it is a capital exercise, and when 
carefully watched from year to year the rules 
can be kept in such a state as to reduce the 
dangers to a minimum. Nor should players 
and their sympathizers feel irritated at the 
occasional criticisms, which are really of advan- 
tage. ‘* The spectator sees most of the game,” 
and perhaps the crusades, both in England and 
this country, against certain sports have been 
the best means of suggesting to their adherents 
the points upon which reform was necessary. 

While the effect of the work accomplished by 
the rules committee, in their alteration of the 


code, is not yet fully apparent, it is already 
evident that the play of the forward line is to 
a considerable extent made harder upon the 
wind and endurance, although appreciably 
easier in point of meeting the severe hammer- 
ing of momentum plays. There is a good deal 
of strain on the nerves of the rushers, brought 
about by the necessity of keeping on side when 
the opponents have the ball, for the added pen- 
alty (five yards having been increased to ten) 
makes the offense quite a serious matter. The 
problem is how to tell when the ball is actually 
put in play, and that is what our forwards are 
trying to solve. Behind the line the first effect 
has been to stimulate captains and coaches in 
their search for good all-round men; that is, 
men who could kick, run and use the arm. 
This latter feature was far more highly devel- 
oped in days before the wedge was known than 
it has been recently, When the half-back or 
the full-back started into the open in the old 
times, he always used his arm and hand in 
pushing off the would-be tackles. He also be- 
came an adept in changing the ball from under 
one arm to under the other in order that he 
might have the arm free on the side whence the 
— was coming. ‘The close wedge work 
of the last year has caused this pretty accom- 
paniment of a good run to be neglected, and 
although the players on the big teams used to 
make use of this manner of protection when 
trying an end run or when they unexpectedly 
came through the line, the general players 
throughout the country depended simply upon 
hugging the ball and running low. ‘This sea- 
son, however, all the men who are candidates 
for positions behind the line are learning to 
use their arms well, and are becoming quite 
effective in the performance. 

The first point at which this development 
commenced was at kick-off. This was brought 
about by the change in the rules, which sub- 
stituted an actual kick for the running mass of 
players. If this kick were along one and went 
well down the field, the half-back or full-back 
who obtained the ball was called upon to run 
it in and return it or have itdown. The field 
was what is known as a ‘ well-broken up” 
one, and gave opportunities for individual run- 
ning. This at once brought back the use of 
the arm, and the mere fact of always starting 
the game in this way led the runners to appre- 
ciate the advantages of the defending hand in 
many other situations. 

Still another excellent point about this play 
of kicking the ball off at the start is the avoid- 
ance of what last season resulted many times 
in injuries—namely, the meeting of the flying 
mass of runners by an equally heavy set of 
men coming in the opposite direction, and 
that, too, at great speed. The interference 
for the half-back or back in the return will 
never be as close and compact as was the orig- 
inal flying wedge. 

There is a period of uncertainty while the 
ball at kick-off is in the air, and before the half- 
back or full-back has succeeded in securing it, 
which is almost as full of expectation as the 
moment before the old-fashioned flying wedge 
started. But the prettiest sight of al] is the 


run of this man after he secures the ball ; and 














although many of the teams are not yet very 
far advanced in the perfection of an interfer- 
ence for the runner, before the season ends 
there will be some very pretty plays of this 
nature. Everyone is trying new formations 
on it, and those that are the most original are 
the ones where the principle of a small wedge 
is put into operation 

Drop kicking is improved twenty-five per 
cent., at least, since last year, and the accuracy 
of punting and place kicking has kept pace 
with this improvement. But the game is b 
no means a kicking game yet, and small 
wedges and plays partaking of that nature 
will still be found effective. 

WA rer Camp. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FOUR LEADING TEAMS, 

Regarding the prospects of the four leading 
teams, there can be little question that the out- 
look at Princeton and Yale is much more encour- 
aging than at the University of Pennsylvania or 
at Harvard. Yale especially can have little 
fault to find. She carries over her captain of 
last year, with all his experience, which is 
bound to be of great value. More than this, 
the Yale team loses no one from the eleven of 
1893. It is reported that Armstrong has with- 
drawn from the game to give his entire atten- 
tion to his duties as captain of the crew, but the 
fact remains that his services can surely be re- 
quisitioned if needed. With all this well tried 
material there are so many valuable new men 
that Captain Hinkey's problem must arise from 
an embarrassment of riches rather than from 
anything else. And over all there is that large 
army of graduate coaches which Yale can 
always summon to her aid whenever their serv- 
ices are needed. 

The Princeton team has the same advantage 
as Yale, in the matter of its captain’s experi- 
ence, and the only men it loses are King, Blake 
and possibly Balliet, only the average loss. 
More than this, it has admirable material with 
which to fill the places made vacant. The proba- 
bilities are that Princeton will have the same 
solid line that faced the men of Yale last Thanks- 
giving Day, and verified the rarely-seen illustra- 
tion of a ‘‘stone-wall center.” The game be- 
tween Yale and Princeton at the end of the pres- 
ent season will certainly be a battle royal. 

The University of Pennsylvania is in harder 
luck this year than either Yale or Princeton. 
They lose five men in the line, besides Vail 
behind it, and their loss is made doubly hard 
from the fact that they have admirable sub- 
stitutes who are prevented from playing this 
year under the eligibility rule. Pennsylvania 
has long been noted, however, for the vigorous 
character of her game. Her constantly in- 
creasing success at football during the last four 
years indicates clearly that the right principles 
are being pursued, and that the team cannot 
fail to be as dangerous a competitor the present 
season as either Yale, Princeton or Harvard. 

The prospects at Harvard for the coming 
season, while not exactly discouraging, are cer- 
tainly not as good as those of Yale or Prince- 
ton. No man could be more conscientious and 
untiring than Captain Emmons has shown him- 
self to be, but of course he is without previous 
experience in his position. Harvard enters 


upon the football season after a year of many 
athletic reverses. 


The enthusiasm which has 
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supported the team in previous seasons has 
been sorely tested the past year, and the ele- 
ment of ill-luck has already come in to rob the 
crimson of many of its best players through 
injuries on the field. On the dayon which this 
article is written the team is regretting the loss 
of three valued men during the last three days, 
two of whom were certain of a place on the 
Varsity eleven. The accidents of these three 
days consist of two fractures and one disloca- 
tion, each of them a permanent injury so far 
as the present season is concerned, ke acci- 
dent earlier in the year deprived the college of 
another ’Varsity man of great promise in Stev- 
enson. Newell has left college. Lewis is in- 
eligible. Mackey has abandoned football for 
his studies. Waters has not yet come out. 
Add to this list the temporary withdrawal, by 
a minor accident, of Captain Emmons and three 
other ’Varsity men, and it is not strange that 
the visitor to Soldiers’ Field at the present time 
finds himself looking at an almost new and un- 
tried team. 

An added element of uncertainty at Harvard 
is furnished by the introduction of a wholly 
new system of training,* which, while it has the 
approval and earnest support of the team, the 
coaches andof Dr, Conant, Harvard’s medical 
adviser, must nevertheless be regarded purely in 
the light of an experiment. It may fairly be 
questioned whether the team can master the 
complete game of modern football while it is 
spending (as at present) in actual play only one- 
half of the time which Yale is spending, and 
only one-fourth of the time which the Harvard 
teams of the last two years have spent at the 
same corresponding period. The wisdom of such 
a course can only be ascertained after a thorough 
trial of one entire season, and although this 
trial is now being made under the most satis- 
factory circumstances, and in charge of Mr. 
Lathrop, who has the entire confidence of the 
students, it must nevertheless be regarded as a 
critical experiment. Lorin F, DELAND. 


THE MIDDLE WEST. 


The majority of the opening games were 
played October 6th, and the quality of the play 
did not come up to expectations, or even to the 
opening contests last year. Whether this was 
on account of lack of material or insuf- 
ficient practice and coaching, it is difficult to 
say. Michigan could do no better than 12-12 
with the Michigan Military Academy ; Purdue 
defeated an amateur eleven, 6-4; Illinois 
scored but 36-6 against Wabash, the score last 
year being 60-6, in both games Wabash scoring 
only on flukes; the Chicago Athletic Club 
was defeated by Wisconsin, 24-4 ; Chicago Uni- 
versity, after being defeated by the Hyde Park 
High School team 6-0, beat Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 46-0, against an opening score last year 
of 12-6 in favor of Chicago. 

Michigan’s opening game, October 6th, was 
a surprise, and the weak places in the team 
should be strengthened. Some of the good 
men on last year’s team have not returned, 


but the following men are in _ college: 
Captain Baird, quarter-back; Henninger, 
guard; Smith, center; Hayes and Senter, 


ends; Ferbert, Freund and Dygert, backs. 
Among the new men are Parker, for two years 





* See the article in OUTING, October, 1894, pages 84-88, 
by James G. Lathrop, of Harvard. 
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on the University of Illinois eleven, Brewer, 
captain of the University of Indiana last year, 
and Reynolds of the Princeton ’93 second eleven, 
for tackle ; Yont, of Nebraska, Bloomington, of 
Pennsylvania Military Academy and Keeler, of 
Iowa, for backs. 

Minnesota lined up for its first game against 
Grinnell, Iowa, thus: Finlayson, center; Cap- 
tain Harding and Larson, guards ; Walker and 
Dalrymple, tackles ; Dalrymple and Harrison, 
ends; Chouinard, quarter-back ; Adams and 
Southworth, half-backs ; Cutler, full-back. Har- 
rison and Chouinard are the only new men on 
the team. 

Wisconsin’s team showed up far better than 
that of any other eleven in this territory, but 
the poor team sent to represent the Chicago 
Athletic Club may be responsible for the score 
of 24-4. Nine of last year’s men are playing 
for Wisconsin this fall—Sheldon, Bung, Kull, 
Jacobs, Karel, Majors, Nelson, Richards and 
Captain Lyman. 

It is generally expected by the Indiana col- 
leges that Purdue will not be able to retain the 
championship of the Indiana State College 
League. The following old men are in college : 
Robertson, center; Valandenburg and Thomp- 
son, tackles ; Marshall, end; Buschmann and 
Jamieson, backs, and Captain Fulkerson guard. 

Illinois has flattering prospects, for the team 


will line up nearly as it did last year, and the 


vacancies will be filled by players with experi- 
ence. Of the old men are Gaut center, Pixley 
and Captain Pfeffer tackles, Cooper end, Woody 
quarter-back, Baum half-back, Foutz, Branch, 
Chester, Kiler and Hotchkiss. The team is 
being coached by Vail, the Pennsylvania quarter- 
back. 

Judging from the number of men that Chi- 
cago University has tried in practice, there 
must be an exhaustless supply of players at that 
institution. The candidates started training 
early, perhaps a month earlier than any other 
Western collegians, yet at no time has the play 
been encouraging. September 27th, the Hyde 
Park High School eleven defeated Chicago 6-0, 
September 29th, Chicago was defeated by the 
Chicago Athletic Club 12-4, and a week later 
the Chicago Athletics were defeated 24-4 by Wis- 
consin, October 6th, Chicago defeated North- 
western 46-0, but the game, instead of showing 
great strength on the part of Chicago, showed 
Northwestern’s deplorable weakness. 

Lake Forest University will have a good 
eleven in the field, as most of last year’s team 
is in school, and captained by Hayner, one of 
the shrewdest men in the West. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI. 

In the trans-Mississippi territory, where a 
league composed of the State universities of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas has been 
in successful operation for four years, the fol- 
lowing is the schedule for this season : 

November 3d, at Kansas City.—Missouri vs, 
Nebraska. 

November 3d, at Iowa City, Ia.— Kansas vs. 
lowa, 

November 17th, at Columbia, Mo.—Missouri 
vs. lowa, 

November 17th, at Lawrence, Kan.—Kansas 
vs. Nebraska. 

November 29th, at Kansas City.—Missouri 
vs. Kansas. 


November 29th, at Omaha, Neb.—Iowa vs. 
Nebraska. 

Outside of the league two changes are noted. 
Baker, which was wont to regularly trounce Kan- 
sas, the league winners, has ostracized football. 
On the other hand, in Iowa,the Agricultural Col- 
lege has played Grinnell College a close game, 
and beaten Iowa University 16-8. They have 
secured Finney, an ex-Purdue player, as coach, 
while German, an ex-Iowa and Purdue player, 
captains them. Much of their success is due to 
the all-summer terms of this college, as well as 
the choice of an extremely heavy team, which 
always counts most in the earliest games, 

Most of Missouri’s old players have returned. 
Among them are Young (captain), the Thomp- 
son Brothers, Lattimer, Anderson, Gibson and 
Evans. H. O. Robinson, Tufts, is the coach. 

Nebraska will make a strong bid for honors. 

Kansas has the prestige of twice winning, but 
continued victory mayconduce to slack methods. 

Iowa has the misfortune to start in with only 
a few of the old players. Iowa’s old players 
are Collins, Littig and Sawyer (captain), who 
will probably divide the honors for the season. 
Besides these are Allen, Ingersoll, Herrig and 
Fickis. R. Sherman, of Ann Arbor, ’94, is 
coach, and the veteran trainer, Ed. W. Moul- 
ton, will keep them in condition. Aldrich, last 
year’s tackle, is a victim of the murderous 
‘*corn cutter,” by which thetendons Achilles of 
both legs were severed, just before the Fall term 
opened. Harry F, KEnpAtt. 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 

While Eastern colleges are busily engaged 
in preparing their teams for the great Inter- 
collegiate games which are soon to occur, there 
are two universities in the far West where 
activity is equally noticeable. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University began its 
new year September 7th. Its greatest rival, 
the University of California, opened three weeks 
earlier, and so had some advantage in getting 
athletic matters under way. Each college has 
registered about 1,200 students 

Football is the one sole topic of interest, ex- 
citement and anxiety. Such intense feeling 
has not existed in any of the preceding three 
ey during which these Intercollegiate games 

ave taken place. This is due to the fact that 
for two successive years the football games be- 
tween these institutions have resulted in a tie. 
The score in 1892 was 10-10 and in 1893 6-6. 
Every effort will be made by each university 
to win the pennant. 

In 1892 Walter Camp coached the Stanford 
eleven for about three weeks before the game. 
In 1893 Clifford Bliss spent ten weeks at Stan- 
ford University, getting the team in shape. 
Berkeley has just announced the name of the 
man who will get her men ready for battle. He 
is Charles O. Gill, the famous tackle of the 1889 
Yale team. Stanford secured her coach some 
time ago, but his name has not yet been made 
public. For some inexplicable reason the stu- 
dents of neither of California’s great institu- 
tions of learning have themselves been aware 
of the names of the coaches for their teams 
until those personages arrived on the ground. 
This mystery has existed each year, and has 
been severely and not unjustly criticised. 

Both colleges have lost a large percentage of 
their best players, Stanford, perhaps, having 
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suffered the more in this respect. This means 
that much new material must be prepared for 
the teams, and good material is far more diffi- 
cult to obtain in Western institutions than in 
the great Eastern colleges, where a fair per- 
centage of Freshmen have already been tem- 
pered in preparatory schools, Here, the only 
football a man ever plays is at college. 

In 1892 Stanford played a running game, as 
she was much lighter than her opponent ; but 
in 1893 she made mass and momentum the pe- 
culiar features of her game, while her opponent 
in 1893 did most of the punting and end run- 
ning, S. B. 0. 

Stanford University is somewhat weak this 
season, Walton, half-back; McMillan, guard ; 
Wilson, left-end and captain, and Whitehouse, 
tackle, members of last season’s team, have not 
returned to college. There is, however, plent 
of enthusiasm, and sixty-five men have inti. 
mated their desire to play on the team. 

It is proposed to have a match on the Haight 
street ground between the Freshmen elevens of 
Stanford University and Berkeley University, 
two weeks after Thanksgiving Day. The coach 
of the Stanford team has not yet been chosen. 

October 3d, the Freshmen of the University 
of California played the opening game of the 
season on the University campus against St. 
Matthew’s School. of San Mateo. The game, 
after a vigorous struggle, went to the Berkeley 
Freshmen. Score: 14-5. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, 

The American Football Association held its 
annual meeting at Newark, N. J., September 
16th, The association has been in existence 
twelve years, and is composed of ten of the 
leading clubs of the East, viz., the East Ends, 
Olympics, and Rovers, of Fall River ; the Paw- 
tucket Wanderers, the Y. M.C. A., of Paw- 
tucket ; the Caledonians, Union A. A, of 
Kearny ; the Teutonics, of the steamship 7ez- 
tonic ; True Blues, of Paterson, and the Centre- 
villes, of Bayonne. The officers of the ensuing 
year are : Samuel Worthington, U. A. A., presi- 
dent ; Thomas Buck, Fall River Rovers, vice- 
president; William Robertson, Caledonians, 
secretary ; A. Micklejohn, Y. M.C. A., of Paw- 
tucket, treasurer. The drawings for the first 
round are as follows : Eastern clubs—Olympics 
vs. Free Wanderers ; Y. M. C. A. vs. Fall River 
Rovers ; East Ends, a bye, Western clubs— 
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Union A. A. vs. Centreville, True Blue vs. 
Teutonic ; Caledonians, a bye. 

In the Toronto League, senior division, first 
round, the Riversides are drawn against the 
Royal Canadians, and the Scots against the 
Gore Vale The intermediate drawings for 
first round are : Tecumseh vs, Gordon, Mackay 
& Co. ; University vs. Riversides ; Bell Tele- 
phone vs. Athletics 

The Western Football Association of On- 
tario has eight clubs competing for the silver 
cup this fall, viz.: Seaforth (present champions), 

erlin Rangers, Galt, Preston, Windsor, Or- 
well, Rodney and Essex. As all but the three 
clubs last-mentioned have held the champion- 
ship in other seasons, the contest should be 
marked by high-class football. 

Portland, Ore., adds to the list of new clubs 
the Union Pacific team. The Portland team, 
organized three years ago, chiefly through the 
efforts of Mr. George J. Cameron, formerly of 
the Almont, Mich., Club, has heretofore divided 
the honors of the State with the Astorians. 
The latter club have tried their strength against 
the Fort Canby team and found themselves 
outclassed. The Portlands will meet the Fort 
Canbys this month, and if they make a similar 
showing it will indicate that the teams in Ore- 
gon have not yet reached as high a standard 
of excellence as the Californians have. for while 
the Fort Canby team, when stationed in San 
Francisco, were in the first rank of the Pacific 
Association, they did not stand at the head. 

In the six-a-side tournament ,held at Cosmo- 
politan Park, Kearny, September 22d, under 
the auspices of the Union A. A., six teams 
were entered. The following scores were 
made: Union A. A. (No. 1), 5; Caledonians 
(No. 2), 0; Kearny Rangers, 2; Union A 
(No 2),0; True Blues, 0; Caledonians (No. 1), 
3. Second round: Union A. A. (No. 1), 3; 
Kearny Rangers, 0. In the final the Union 
A. A. defeated the Caledonians (2-0). 


SCORES. 

Sept. 15th —Teutonic Rovers, 5; Caledonians, 
of Kearny, 2. 

Sept. 21st.—Celtics, of Belleville, 1; Kearny 
Rangers, o. 

Sept. 28th.—Seaforth Hurons, 2; Berlin 
Rangers, o. 

Sept. 28.—Preston, 1 ; Galt, o 

S. J. Watts. 


ATHLETICS. 


ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATHLETIC UNION. 

Their annual pg meg, games were held 
September 22d,on Holmes Field, Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘The weather was fine, but the track 
and field were in poor condition, through long 
neglect. The management was inefficient, and 
the unruly spectators, most of whom gained ad- 
mission through a broken-down fence, swarmed 
over the inclosure, and caused several unin- 


NEW AMATEUR 


tended intermissions. 

100-yard run, final heat.—F. H. Bigelow, Wor- 
cester, Mass. A.C., 10 2-58.; 2 
ton, Mass., A. A., 2; 
5 4 

220-yard run. — T Burke, B. A. A., 22 4-5s.; 


T. F. Keane, Bos- 


T. F. O'Connor, W. A. 





T. Keane, B. A. A., 2, by two yards; F. H. 
Bigelow, W. A. C., 3. 

440-yard run.— T. Burke, B. A. A., 50 2-5s.; 
F. Rowe, B. A. A., 2; T. F. O’Connor, W. A. 
C., 3 
880-yard run.— J. J. McLaughlin, W. A. C., 
Im 58 4-5s.; F. Rowe, B. A. A., 2, by a yard; 
A. M. Remington, Suffolk A C., Boston, 
Mass., 3. 

One-mile run.—J S. Rushworth, S. A.C., 4m. 
34 4-5S.; Delaney, W. A.C, 2; W. F. 
Clark, Dorchester, Mass., A. C., 3. 

Five-mile run.—C. Bean, S. A C., 26m. 58s ; 
J. J. McKinnon, D. A. C., 2, by 660 yards; J. 
S. Rushworth, S A C.,3, by 880 wot iy 

120-yard hurdle race. — F. McGrath, South 
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Boston A, C,,171-5s ; W. F. Garcelon, B. A. A., 
2, by 2 feet; F. W. Lord, B. A. A., 3. 

220-yard hurdle race.—W. F. Garcelon, B. A. 
A., 26 3-5s.; W. D Fuller, S. B. A. C,, 2 by2 
feet; P. C. Stingle, B. A. A., 3. 

One-mile walk —C V Moore, Newton A. A., 
7m. 47 1-5s.; F. Bruso, W. A. C., 2; W. F. Mars- 
ton, Gloucester, Mass., A. C., disqualified in 
the first 220 yards. 

Running high jump.—P. C. Stingle, B. A.A., 
sft. 9%in; C. I. Paine, Jr., B. A. A., 5ft. 95gin.; 
T. Connelly, S. B. A C., 5ft. 8y%in. 

Three standing broad jumps — F, J. Kella- 
way, N. A. A., 31ft. 24%in.; J. Conner, DAC., 
31ft., 2in.; C. Crowley, S. B. A. C., 3o0ft. rzin. 

Running broad jump.—L. A. Carpenter, S. 
A. C., 21ft. 54in.; F. McGrath, S. B. A.C., 
2ift. 2in ; W. J. Holland, S. A. C., 21ft. 14in. 

Running hop, step and jump.—F. McGrath, 
S. B. A. C., 4gft. 6in ; L. A. Carpenter, S. A. 
C., 44ft. 1%in.; W. H. Ryan, St. Mary’: A.C., 
Boston, 43ft. 3in. 

Pole vault for height.—S Brennan, W. A.C., 
1oft. 8%in.; B. Loomis, S, A. C., roft. 23/in.; 
P. T. Lyons, St. M, A. C., roft. 

Putting 16-lb. shot.—H. H. Parker, Clinton- 
Lancaster A. C., 39ft., 5in.; W. H. Ryan, St. 
M. A. C., 38ft. 2in.; J. Fitzpatrick, S. B. A.C., 
37ft. 6%4in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer.—F. S. Orchard, G. 


A. C., 116ft. 74%in.; D. Long, B. A. A., 1ooft. — 


2in.; S. A. McComber, S. A. C., 86ft., 7in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight.—D. Long, B. A.A., 
2oft. 3in.; F. S. Orchard, G. A. C., 26ft. 3in.; 
C. L. Roberts, S, A. C. 24ft, 8in. 

NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, 

Their Fifty-third semi-annual games were 
held September 22d, at their beautiful summer 
home, Travers Island, Long Island Sound. 
Admittance to these meetings is by invitation 
only, and more than half of the twenty-five 
hundred spectators were ladies. The weather 
was perfect, but the path and inner-field some- 
what soft and slow, on account of heavy rains 
during the preceding week, 

1oo-yard handicap run, final heat.—T.I Lee, 
New York A. C , scratch, 101-5s ; G. Sands, N. 
Y.A.C.,5 1-2 yards, 2, by afew inches; H. S. 
Lyons, N. Y. A. C., 5 1-2 yards, 3, by 2 feet; 
E. W. Seidler, New Jersey A. C., 2 yards, 4, by 
a foot. 

300-yard run,—T, I. Lee, N. Y. A. C., 31 3-5s.; 
H. S. Lyons, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 11 feet; G. 
Sands, N. Y. A. C., 3, by 3 yards ; G. K. Gerard, 
N. Y. A.C., 4, by 4 yards ; E. W. Seidler, N. J. 
yo. oe 2 
600-yard handicap run.—F. Durr, Pastime A. 
C., 35 yards, 1m. 15 2-5s.; W. Jarvis, Overpeck 
B. C., Englewood, N. J.,20 yards, 2, by 3 yards ; 
H. S. Lyons, N. Y. A.C., 10 yards, 3, by a foot. 

1000-yard handicap run.—A, J, Walsh, Xavier 
A. A., 30 yards, 2m. 14s.; A. B. Dalby, N. Y, 
A. C., 60 yards, 2, by 12 yards; C. Kilpatrick, 
N. Y. A. C., scratch, 3, by 8 yards. 

120-yard hurdle handicap.—S. Chase N. Y. 
A. C., scratch, 15 4-5s.; E. W. Goff, N. J. A.C., 
5 yards, 2, by 3 yards; E.H. Cady, N.Y. A.C., 
3 yards, 3, by 4 yards. 

One-fifth-of-a-mile hurdle race, 10 hurdles, 
eft. 6in. high.—F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. C., 444-58; 
E. H. Cady, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 5 yards; S 
Chase, N. Y. A.C., 3, by 4 feet ; G. G. Win- 
ship, Y. M. C, A., 4, In default of any pre- 


vious performance at this distance, Mr. Puffer’s 
time becomes the world’s best amateur record. 

One-mile handicap walk —S. Liebgold, P. A. 
C., scratch, 6m. 462-5s.; J.J. Ryan, P. A.C ; 45 
seconds, 2, by 30 yards; D, Fox, P. A. C., 30 
seconds, 3, by 150 yards. 

One-mile bicycle race, Class A.—G. C. Smith, 
N. Y. A.C., 2m. 30 4-5s.; H. L. Howard, N. Y. 
A. C., 2, by 10 yards; R. Dawson, N. Y. A.C., 
3, by 8 yards. W. J. Ehrich, N. Y. A. C., fin- 
ished fourth, but had already been disqualified 
because his starter ~~ across the line. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap, Class A.—R. 
Dawson, N. Y. A. C. 100 yards, 5m. 3s.; G. C. 
Smith, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 2, by 14 yards; H. 
L. Howard, N. Y. A.C., 80 yards, 3, by 6 
yards. 

Running high jump, handicap.—E. W. Goff, 
N. J. A.C., 1 inch, 6ft. %in.; E. H, Cady, N. 
Y. A. C., 5 inches, sft. 8%in.; W. E. Baltazzi, 
N. Y. A. C., 6 inches, 5ft. 7%in. Goff, Cady 
and Baltazzi tied at 6ft. 14in., including hand- 
icaps, and under the rules of the A. A. U., 
Goff took first prize and Cady second. 

Standing broad jump, handicap.—P. Slattery, 
X. A. A., 9 inches, roft.; A. P. Schwaner, N. 
Y. A. C., scratch, 1oft. 7in.; L. P. Sheldon, N. 
Y. A. C., 6 inches, oft. gin. 

Running broad jump handicap.—L. P. Shel- 
don, N. Y. A. C., 3 inches, 22ft. sin.; R. T. 
Lyons, N, Y. A. C., 2 foot, ort. gin.; M. P. 
Halpin, N. Y. A. C., 2 feet 9 inches, 1oft. 3in.; 
E. W. Goff, N. J. A. C., scratch, 21ft 6in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap.—J. W. Hunt- 
ington, P. A. C., 9 feet, 35ft. 5%in.; J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 3 feet, 4goft. 3%in.; T. 
Slattery, X. A. A., 5 feet 6 inches, 36ft. 7in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, handicap.—J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., scratch, r4oft. 74in.; B. 
C. Davis, N. J. A. C., 20 feet, 118ft. gin.; G. 
Wuttrich, P. A. C., 10 feet, 124ft. 5 in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight, handicap.—J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 35ft. 1oin.; G. 
Wuttrich, P. A. C., 3 feet 6 inches, 2o0ft.; B.C, 
Davis, N. J. A. C., 8 feet, 23ft. 4%in. Mitch- 
ell’s throw now becomes the world’s best ama- 
teur record, supplanting 35ft. 9/in. by himself, 
at Bergen Point, N. J., October 7, 1893. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY CHAMPIONSHIPS, 

The sixth annual meeting for the decision of 
the annual amateur championship two-mile 
steeplechase and ten-mile run was held Sep- 
tember 22d, at Travers Island, in connection 
with the semi-annual games of the New York 
Athletic Club, The ten miles was run on the cin- 
der path, a fifth of a mile in circuit, while the 
steeplechase course, laid out inside the track on 
the turf of the inner-field, required almost elev- 
en circuits for the full two miles. The obstacles 
in each lap were the customary hurdles and 
brush fences, a solid stone wall, about 3ft. 6in. 
high and 2ft. thick, and a ten-foot water-jump, 
faced by a double brush fence, making neces- 
sary a jump of about sixteen feet to clear the 
wholeobstacle. This wasa little too long for the 
contestants, who made no pretense of attempt- 
ing to jump, but clambered through the brush 
and floundered into the water ina manner which 
amused the onlookers, but was not genuine 
steeplechasing. The path was smooth but a 
little slow from recent heavy rains, and the turf 
was soft from the same cause. The weather was 
clear and warm, with no wind worth noticing. 
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The winners could not justly be blamed for 
the incompetency of their opponents, but both 
events were farcical processions, without the 
semblance of a race Either Orton or Carter 
could have won by half a mile, but each con- 
tented himself with an easy victory without 
making any real effort. 

Two-mile steeplechase.—G. W. Orton, New 
York A. C., 12m. 38 4-5s.; E. W. Hjertberg, 
New Jersey A. C., 2, by 290 yards ; A J. Walsh, 
Xavier A. A., 3, by 140 yards. 

Ten-mile run.—E. C. Carter, N. Y. A. C., 
58m. 9 1-5s.; E. H. Baynes, Suburban Harriers, 
2, by a quarter mile; H. Gray, St. George 
A.C., 3, by 600 yards. L. Liebgold, N. J. A.C.; 
W. Jj. Reilly, P. A. C.; R.H. Collins, Varuna 
B., C., and! B. Sheller, Sylva A. C., did not 
finish. 


THE CANADIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The seventeenth annual meeting for the de- 
cision of the amateur athletic championships 
of Canada, given for six years by the Montreal 
Lacrosse Club, and since then by the Amateur 
Athletic Association of Canada, was held Sep- 
tember 29th, on the grounds of the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association, at Céte St. An- 
toine, Montreal, Que. The weather was clear 
and warm ; wind trifling; track and field in 
good condition ; attendance about 2,500. 

There were 14 championship events. Can- 
ada won 2 first prizes, 9 seconds and 5 thirds ; 
while the United States took 12 firsts, 5 sec- 
onds and 2 thirds—one club, the New York 
Athletic, starting only sixteen men and win- 
ning 11 firsts, 3 seconds and 1 third. 

100-yard run, final heat.—T. I. Lee, N. Y. A. 
C., 10s.; J F. McGarry, Toronto, Ont., 2, by 
3 yards.; E. G. Curley, Sutton, 3. 

220-yard run.—T. I. Lee, N. Y. A. C., 21 
4-5s ; J. F. McGarry, Toronto, 2, by 10 yards ; 
W Jj Smith, Montreal Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation, 3, by 5 yards. Lee’s time just equals 
the world’s best amateur record, heretofore 
held jointly by C. G. Wood, England, and L. 
H. Cary, America. 

440-yard run.—G. Paris, Montreal Junior 
Lacrosse Club, 50 2-5s.; A. ik; Brady, Crescent 
A.C., Halifax, N.S.,2; J. Tees, M.A.A.A.,, 3. 

880-yard run.—C. Kilpatrick, N. Y. A.C., 
Im. 58 1-5s.; A. W. Gifford, M. A. A. A., 2; 
G. G. Hollander, Pastime A. C., New York 
City, 3. 

One-mile run.—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 

4m, 32 1-5s.; G. G. Hollander, P. A. C., 2, by 
15 yards; S. A Finlay, M.A. A. A., 3, by 3 
yards. 
, Two-mile run.—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 
9m. 59 1-5s.; H. Gowan, Jr., Quebec A, A. A., 
Iom. I 2-5s.; W. Gentleman, M. A, A. A., 3, 
by 15 yards. 

120-yard hurdle race.—S. Chase, N. Y. A. C., 
16 2-5s.; H. C. Campbell, M.A. A. A., 2. 

Three-mile walk.—S. Liebgold, P. A. C., 
26m. 34 3-5s.; W. Gentleman, M. A. A. A., 
26m. 44 2-58 

Running high jump.—S. Chase, N. Y. A. C., 
sft 8in.; L. P. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 2. 

Running broad jump.—L. P. Sheldon, N. Y. 
A. C., and J. J. Mooney, Xavier A. A., New 
York City, tied for first place at 21ft. gin., and 
in the jump-off Sheldon won at 22ft. Yin.; E. 
R. Taylor, Carlton A. A., St. John, N. B., 
21ft Min. 





ATHLETICS. 


Pole vault.—R. Watson, Montreal Lacrosse 
Club, 11ft.; R. F. White, Waubashene, Ont., 
Curling Club, and E. H. Courtemanche, M. A. 
A. A., tied for second place at 8ft., and in the 
vault-off White won at oft. 8%in. Watson got 
over the bar at 12ft., but displaced it with his 
arm on the descent, owing to the trembling of 
a weak pole. He is a recent importation from 
Ulverstone, England, and has thoroughly mas- 
tered the British style of climbing the pole. 

Putting 16-lb. shot.—G. R. Gray, N.Y. A.C., 
42ft. 5'4in., and in asubsequent exhibition, 44ft. 
3%in.; A. Smith, Montreal Bicycle Club, 38ft. 
11%in. ; J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 38ft. roin. 

Throwing 16-lb hammer.—J S.Mitchell, N.Y. 
A. C., 134ft. ro%in.; G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. C., 
and J. Storey, Argyle Snow Shoe Club, Mon- 
treal, tied for second place at 107ft. 44%in., and 
in the throw-off Gray won at r1oft. 1%in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight.—J.S. Mitchell, N.Y. 
A.C., 34ft 3%in.; G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. C., 28ft. 
3in.; J. J. McHugh, Shamrock A, A. A., Mon- 
treal, 26ft. 113/in. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC 
UNION. 

Their annual championship meeting was held 
September 22d, on the grounds of the Pastime 
Athletic Club at De Hodiamont, near St. Louis, 
Mo. A rainy morning was followed by a pleas- 
ant afternoon, but the threatening weather 
kept the attendance below 500. The path and 
innei-field were in good condition, despite the 
recent storm, but a strong wind blew against 
the finishes of all races. 

1oo-yard run.—J. V. Crum, Iowa University, 
10 2-5s.; E.R. Eitman, Pastime A. C., St. Louis, 
2, by 2 yards; S. Allen, Jr., Ellendale, 3, by 5 
yards. 

Exhibition 100-yard run.—J. V. Crum, I. U., 
Io I-58. 

220-yard run.—J. V. Crum, I. U., 26 1-5s.; E. 
R. Eitman, P. A. C., 2 

440-yard run.—C, L. Vanderwater, P. A.C., 
54 "ai S. S. Worthington, P. A. C., 2, by 25 

yards. 

' Half-mile run.—M. E. Smith, Detroit (Mich.) 
A. C., 2m. 1os ; C. L. Vanderwater, P. A. C., 2, 
by 6 yards; E. H. Hitchcock, Olympic A. C., 
St. Louis, 3, by a foot. 

One-mile run.—M. E. Smith, D. A. C., 5m. gs.; 
| a &: Leacock, P. A. C.,2; G. W. Harris, P. 
A, ©. 3 


120-yard hurdle race.—H. Keep, Michigan A, 
A., Detroit, 15 4 5s.; J. R. Whittemore, P.A.C., 
2, by 2 yards; C. E. Pollack, P. A, C., did not 
finish. Keep knocked down several hurdles. 

220-yard hurdle race.—H. Keep, M. A. A., 
29 15s.; A. Moffett, P. A. C.,2; C. E. Follak, 
Pm. 3: 

Half-mile bicycle race, Class A.—G, A, Max- 
well, P. A. C., 1m. 16s.; E. E. Anderson, P. 
A. C., 2, by a foot ; W. Coburn, P. A. C., 3, by 
a few inches. 

One-mile bicycle race, Class A.—G. A. Max- 
well, P. A. C., 3m. 17s ; W. Coburn, P. A. C., 
2, by 2 yards; E, E. Anderson, P..A. C., 3, by 
a foot. 

Two-mile bicycle race.—E,. E. Anderson, P. 
A. C., 5m. 16s.; G, A. Maxwell, P. A. C., 2, by 
a yard; G. A. Harding, P. A. C,, 3, by 2 feet. 

Running high jump.—G, F. Powell, P. A. C., 
sft. 11in.; A. J. Hess, Chicago Turn Verein, sft. 
toin.; A, D, Fuller, P. A. C., 5ft. gin. 
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Running broad jump.—C. A Reber, P. A.C., 
aft. r1in. = L. Graeber, Denver, 2; D. Cronin, 
oO. A.C 

Poie. A idee —R. H. Brook, P. A. C., oft. 
8in.; A. D. Fuller, P. A. C., oft. gin.; i, Ta, 
Graeber, Denver, oft. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer,—C. V. Henneman, 
South St. Louis T. V., 123ft. %in.; F. Riddle. 
Chicago A. A., 118ft.; D. Cronin, O. 4. 
© 


me, 

Throwing 56-lb. weight.—D. ney ge, Oy Or 
2oft. 334in.; C. H. Henneman, S. i es Vi, 
2oft. 1%in ; D. Cronin, O. A. C., ooit. in. 


ATLANTIC ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR ATH- 
LETIC UNION. 

Their third annual championship games were 
contested September 29th, on the grounds of the 
Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, at Sten- 
ton, Pa. Weather pleasant, track and field 
damp from recent rain, attendance less than 
250, 

1oo-yard run —C, T. Buckholz, Bank Clerks’ 
Athletic Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 10%s.; 
J. A. McKenna, Pittsburgh i: ) Athletic Club, 

, by ayard; A. H. Ashby, B. C. A. A., 3, by2 
feet. 

220-yard run.—C. T. Buckholz, B.C. A. A., 

3 3-58.; A. H. Ashby, B. C. A.A.,2;A. Rosen- 
oot ly Baltimore (Md. ) Outing Club, 2. 

44o-yard run,—J. A. ae Pr. A C., 
53 3-58.; P. R. Freeman, Y. M. C. A by 2 
aE R.A, Sterritt, P. A. C., “ by 4 ft. 

Half-mile run. —E. W. Kelsey, B.C. A, A., 
2m. 7 3-5s.; C. C. Sickel, Caledonian Club, 
Philadelphia, 2, by 5 yds.; M. Mackenzie, C. C., 
3, by 20 yds. 

One-mile run.—E. W. Kelsey, B.C. A. A., 4m. 
5534s.; H. Thomas B. C. A. A., 2, by 10 yds. ; 
H. B. Weil, C. C., 3. 

Three-mile run.—L. F. Paret, B. C. A. A., 
17m. 46 1-5s.; E. C. Bonniwell, B. C. A. A., 2, 
walked in, 100 yards behind; C. A. Leidy, C. 

120-yard hurdle race.—J. W. oe. B. C. 
A. A., 16 4-5s.; L. C. Lewis, Y. M. C. A., 2, by 
a foot; jj. Ds Wood, A. C. S. N am 

220- yard hurdle race, final heat. —J. W. Syl- 
vester, B.C A. A., 28 3-5s.; A. H. = B. 
C. A. A., 2h.; H. W. Schlichter, C. C., 

One-mile walk.—R. J. Baird, A. C, 5° N., 7m 
36 3-5s.; W. Rudolph, Y. M. C. = 2, by 200 
yds.; W. Winslow, B. GA: Ais, 

Running high jump.—J. A. * McGlinn, A. C, 
S N., 5 ft. gin.; N. H. Friezell, P. A. C., 5 ft. 
8 in.: G. C. Randolph, ¥, M. <. ‘A,, 5 ft. 7 in. 

Running broad r= —L. C. Lewis, Y. M. C. 
A., 21 ft. 1%.; J. A. McGlinn, A. C, S. N., and 
E. J. Williams, A. C. S. N., tied at 20 ft 1oin., 
and McGlinn won by a toss. 

Pole —. —W. A. Stewart, Y. M C. A,, 
Sy .;C Buckholz, B C. A A., 10 ft. 9 in,; 

ed abn B. C. A. A., 1oft. Musselman 
and H. H. Price, Y. M. C. A., tied for third 
prize at 9 ft. 6 in., and in the vault-off Mussel- 
man won at ro ft. 

Putting 16-lb shot —J. Urquehardt, C. C., 
35 ft. 7 in ; C.G. Phillips, A. C. S. N., 33 ft. 
11& in.; E. King, Jr , C. C. M., 33 ft. 4 in. 


Throwing 16-lb, hammer.—B, Clark, Y. M. C. 
A, Washington, D. C, 114 ft 7 in.; A. W. 
Johnson, Columbia A. c yee a D, C.. 
ror ft. 5 in.; C. G. Phillips, A. C3. -N.,:00 ft. 
4 in. 


NOVEMBER. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF THE AMA- 
TEUR ATHLETIC UNION. 

Their first championship meeting was held 
Sept. 22d, on the grounds of the Multnomah 
Athletic Association, Portland, Oregon. The 
path, 5% circuits to the mile, was in good 
condition ; weather fine and attendance large. 

roo-yard run.—H. M. MacGregor, Tacoma 
A. C., 10 4-58. 

220-yard run.—A, L. Fuller, Multnomah A. 
A., 24s. 

44o-yard run.—R. S. Farrell, M. A. A., 
55 ss. 

880 yard run.—W. E. Tallant, Astoria F. B. 
C., 2m, 8 1-5s. 

One-mile run.—W. E. Tallant, A. F. B. C., 
4M, 44 4-5S. 

120-yard ‘hurdle race.—E. E. Morgan, M. A. 
A., 19 4-58. 

220- yard hurdle race.—E,. E. Morgan, M. A. 
A., 273-58 

One-mile walk.—W. C. Keron, M. A. Biss 
8m. 35S. 

Two-mile bicycle race.—H. C. Hewitt, Port- 
land A. C., 5m. 21 3-5s. 

Running high jump.—-B. Kerrigan, Portland 
Turnverein, 5ft. 24/in. 

Running broad jump.—R. S. Farrell, M. A. 
A,, 18ft. 1oin. 

Pole vault.—W. C. Brown, M. A. A., oft. 

Putting 16-lb, shot.—A. L. Stephens, M. A. 
A., 34ft. 7%in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer.—M. Mendenhall, 
Willamette Rowing Club, g4ft. 3in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight.—C. B. Lee, P. A 
A., 2oft. 8in. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The annual meeting of the Athletic Associa- 
tion was held October 3d, the election resulting 
as follows: President, George Crompton. ’95 ; 
vice president, W. F. Garcelon, L.S.; treas- 
urer, A. H. Bullock, ’96; secretary, H. W. 
Howe. ’097. 

MINOR MEETINGS, 

In addition to the amateur athletic meetings 
whose details are reported in this department, 
— have been held as follows : 

a mber 15th.—Montreal, Que., Amateur 
Athfetic Association, on their. grounds at Céte 
St. Antoine. 

Allegheny Athletic Association, at Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


Septe mber 22d,—Ottawa, Ont., Athletic Club. 

National Athletic Club, at Ridgew ood Park, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

September 28th. — Alpha and Lansdowne 
Athletic Clubs, joint meeting at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

September zoth.—Excelsior Athletic Club, at 
Astoria, 

October rst.— Abingdon School Sports, at 
Montreal, Que. 

October 3d to 5th.— Illinois Intercollegiate 
Oratorical and Athletic Association, annual 
championship contest, at Jacksonville, Ill. 

October 4th —Claremont Athletic Club, at 
Pine Brook, N. J. 

October 5th.— High School, Montreal, Que. 

October 6th.—Cambria Athletic Association, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union College, at Schenectady, N, Y. 

High School, at Iroquois, Ont. 
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October 6th.—Allegheny, Pa., Athletic As- 
sociation. 

October 7th.—Pastime Athletic Club, in New 
York City. 

Brooklyn Athletic Club, at Maspeth, L. I. 

October 11th.—Holy Cross College, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


CYCLING. 


Toronto Collegiate Institute, at Rosedale 
grounds, Toronto, Ont. 
University of Illinois. 
Champaign, IIl. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
more games, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
October rath. — Raphael Athletic Club, in 


Handicap games at 


Junior-Sopho- 


October rath, — 'Tucker’s School, at Mon- New York City. 
treal, Que. Brooklyn Athletic Club, at Maspeth, L. I. 
CYCLING, 


RECORD BREAKING. 

At Buffalo, September 15th, in the annual 
fifty-mile team road race, Blake, Buse, Goehler, 
Stimal and Weinig, at the ten-mile mark low- 
ered Bailbridge’s record from 26m. 13s. to 25m. 
4os.; at the twelve miles, Blake lowered Van 
Wagner’s record of 32m. 30s.to 30m. 48s. ; at 
the twenty-five miles, Weinig lowered L. A. 
Callahan’s record of th, 10m. 37s. to 1h. 1om. 
25 1-5s., and, at the finish, the same man clip- 
ped another two minutes off Foells’ record of 
2h, 32m, 30s., doing the distance in 2h. 30m. 4os. 

Johnson has been riding well at Waltham. 
September 21st, he lowered the half-mile record 
to 54 seconds and next day reduced it to 53 1-5s. 
September 21st he also rode two-thirds of a mile 
in Im, II 4-5s. 

September 28th Johnson made an effort for 
the paced flying start record, which he accom- 
plished in the magnificent time of 1m. 50 3-5s., 
the fastest mile ever ridden on abicycle. This 
performance is the more remarkable from the 
fact that none of the intermediate times were 
touched ; in fact, up to the two-thirds Johnson 
was behind and it did not seem possible that 
he would be able to catch up, but owing to the 
superb pace-making and from the fact that 
Johnson rode the last quarter as never man 
rode a quarter before, he did. 


THE DIVISION ELECTIONS, 

As the time approaches for the general elec- 
tions of the different divisions, it is of interest to 
note the changes which are likely to take place 
in two of the principal divisions uf the League. 
There seems to be a feeling in the State of New 
York that matters have not been run as actively 
as they should have been, and in all such cases 
a change will be popular, even though reason 
does not warrant it. Mr. Potter will prove a 
worker if he is elected. Mr, Luscomb will not be 
a candidate. Massachusetts is also to have a 
change in the chief-consulship. Mr. Perkins has 
absolutely refused to stand as a candidate, and 
in his place Sterling Elliott will be elected. 

THE WALTHAM TRACK, 

A great deal of discussion has been lately 
heard as to the relative speed qualifications of 
the Springfield and Waltham tracks, and it 
seems at first glance that a half-mile track with 
gradual curves would necessarily be faster than 
a one-third mile track with abrupt turnings. 
The successful attempt of Johnson to lower the 
world’s paced record has proved that the Wal- 
tham track is unapproachable for speed pur- 
poses. The original Waltham track was an 
ordinary earth surface, and it was found by 
actual use that the banking and grading were 
not correct. At the time that the proprietor 


concluded to re-surface the track with grano~ 
lithic, the gradings and bankings were changed 
in accordance with what experience had shown 
to be best. The result is that the tandems 
with their long wheel base are able to make the 
turns at a speed which would not be possible 
at Hampden Park. The absolute reliability of 
the surface is a great factor in giving confidence 
to the riders. They have not the least hesita- 
tion in swinging around the Waltham curves at 
top speed, the banking of the track and the sur-— 
face of granolithic being such as to prohibit 
any possible chance of side-sliding. An eye- 
witness of Johnson's trial states that the timers, 
among whom was Tyler, stopped their watches 
within one-fifth of asecond oF each other, while 
quite a number of others who were not official 
timers, stopped their watches at 1m. 50 2-5s. 
and 1m. 50 1-5s. Thereis not a shadow of doubt 
but that Johnson performed the feat, which was. 
made possible not only by the magnificent sur- 
face of the track and the condition of the rider 
himself but also by the faultless pace-making 
which to-day has become a science, 


PACE-MAKING. 

Pace-making has become a study, and the 
most careful training and persistent practice 
are necessary to produce the best results, for 
the least mistake by the pace-makers would be 
fatal to the rider’s chances. A new kind of 

ace-making has been used by Johnson and 

is manager. Usually there are three teams 
who do the pacing, and it has been the custom 
to have each one of the teams ride one-third of 
the distance. The new ideais fortwo teams to 
carry the rider two-thirds of the mile, one team 
directly ahead and the other on the outside 
and a little back, soasto put the record-breaker 
practically in a pocket. The result is that the 
windage is greatly reduced. On the last third 
these men give place to a fresh team, who 
carry the rider the rest of the journey. All 
these things show the careful thought and prac- 
tice which record-breakers have given to the 
subject from a scientific point of view. 


EXPENSIVE SPORT. 

It costs money, this record-breaking business... 
It is said that members of a team are paid 
for each record, and the prices are scheduled. 
according to the supposed value of each record. 
It seems that the one-mile is most sought. 
after, and as high as $500 has been paid for a 
successful result at this distance. 


WHAT THE CHAMPIONS WILL DO. 
It looks now as if Johnson would retire with 
the principal records at his belt, for Bliss is. 
practically disabled after a hard season’s racing 
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and record-breaking. Later in the season 
he may go to Birmingham, Ala., to try for the 
record ; but with 1m. 503-5s. staring him in the 
face, and in consideration of his present condi- 
tion, it would not surprise me to learn that he 
has retired for the season. Tyler is the onl 
one left who is likely to make a serious attac 
on Johnson’s records. He is at Waltham, 
waiting for warm weather—the Indian Sum- 
mer, perhaps. He is in fine shape and going 
fast. Sanger doesn’t seem to be riding well. 
There are many who lay his present lack of 
speed to overwork. Bald has retired for the 
year, owing to the illness of his father. 


THE WHEELS OF 1895. 


There is a good deal of mystery as to what 
the makers are going to turn out for 1895. 
Probably there will be very little difference in 
the general lines of the machines. The deep 
frame will be maintained. The proportions 
will be in about the same ratio as they now 
exist, and the weights will not be much, if any, 
heavier than in 1894. It may be that the road- 
sters will go up to 24 lbs., but there will still be 
a large demand for the 19 and 20 lb. road ma- 
chines. Itis a remarkable fact that the English, 
with their fine roads, do not seem able to build 
alight machine which will stand the work, and 
although light American machines on rough 
American roads have more than fulfilled the 
expectations of the riders, the English press are 
still positive that light machines are a failure. 
English makers oppose light machines and 
wood rims, and so long as they do this they 
cannot hope to succeed inthe American market. 
Improvements will necessarily be few and 


mainly in matters of minor detail. Individual 
makers have learned by experience the weak 
points in their particular machines, and these 
will be corrected, but I do not look for any very 
marked changes. There is one thing, however, 
in the matter of bicycle fittings that has not 
yet been seriously considered by the manu- 
facturers here simply because there has been 
no demand from the riders, and that is the 
matter of gear cases and chain coverings. 
Given the 1895 chain wheels, with a gear case 
which shall be light, noiseless and easily attach- 
able, and I believe that the very acme of cycle 
construction will have been reached. I know 
that this is a wide statement to make in these 
days of improvement, but, unless some radically 
new principle is discovered, it will be hard to 
improve upon the present pattern of wheel if 
proper means are employed to protect the chain 
and gear from dust and mud. 


CYCLING DRESS FOR WOMEN, 


The question of dress is being discussed more 
widely every day, and the more sensible writ- 
ers are in favor of the reform movement. Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Frances Willard are 
its enthusiastic champions. Many newspapers 
have taken up the subject in a serious way, dis- 
cussing it from a hygienic standpoint, and look- 
ing at it from a common sense, practical view ; 
all which shows that appropriate dress for cycl- 
ing is just as necessary as for bathing. There 
is a good deal of Chinese conservatism in the 
make-up of our so-called Western civilization, 
for it scoffs at any attempt to dress women in 
a costume which is at the same time practical 
and progressive. THE PROWLER. 


YACHTING. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 


Their very successful season closed with the 
Autumn Sweepstakes Regatta, which was 
sailed September 18th. In the schooner class 
were Mr. I. Rogers Maxwell’s Emerald, Mr. 
George H. B. Hill’s Avie/, Mr. J. Berre King’s 
Elsemarie and Mr. Millard T. Ward’s Sham- 
rock, The single-stick class was represented by 
Wasp, owned by the Messrs. Lippitt, and 
Queen Mab, owned by Mr. Percy Chubb. 

The wind blew a fine sailing breeze from due 
east. It rained hard all day, but the sea was 
comparatively smooth. The oceantug, Walter 
A. Luckenbach, chartered by the club, was in 
charge of Mr. Chester Griswold, of the Regatta 
Committee, ably assisted by Secretary Oddie 
and W. Butler Duncan, Jr 

The start was from off the Scotland Light- 
ship, and the course, a triangular one of thirt 
miles, the first leg being dead to windward, 
The preparatory signal sounded at 11:30 A.M. 
Close-hauled on the starboard tack, Wasp 
crossed the line, followed, 33 seconds later, by 
Queen Mab, Both were well heeled over to the 
fresh breeze with Queen Mad on the weather 
quarter of her antagonist. In the schooner 
class A rel was first over, followed by Emerald 
and Shamrock with Elsemarze last. They 
crossed on the port tack, but soon went about 
and hunted the cutters. The strong breeze 
proved too much for Wasp, which had not the 
ghost of a show with her abler and larger rival, 
Queen Mab. So she discreetly topped her boom 


and went home under the shadow of a Scotch 
mist most opportunely and providentially sent 
to hide her discomfiture. A rumor was circu- 
lated that she carried away some of her head 
gear while pitching bows under. 

The beat to windward was quite interesting, 
Emerald and Ariel having a hard tussle, E7- 
erald rounding the first mark at 1:27:58, Arzel 
at 1:28:14, Queen Mad at 1:39:43, Elsemarie at 
2:02:00 and Shamrock at 2:03:00. This per- 
formance of Queen Mad was remarkable as she 
beat E/semarie in the thrash to windward 19 
minutes, while £/semarie beat Shamrock 1m. 
58s. To the next mark it was a broad reach, 
and after a luffing match between Lmerald 
and Arze/, Mr. Maxwell's craft got the better of 
her rival and slowly drew ahead, rounding the 
second mark at 2: 24:25, having sailed the ten 
miles in 56m. 27s. Avie/ rounded at 2: 26: 00, 
her elapsed time being 57m. 46s. The tug had 
no time to wait for the others, but hustled on 
to the finish. Zmerald and Arze/ set spinna- 
kers to starboard on the homeward run, but the 
wind hauled after sailing five miles, and these 
sails were taken in. 

Emeradld crossed the finishing line at 3: 24: 26 
and Arze/ at 3: 26:56. The elapsed time of the 
leader on the last leg was 1:00:01, while that 
of the Arze/ was 1:00:56. Emerald allowed 
Ariel 3m. 22s. Thus she beat Arze/ on cor- 
rected time 14 seconds. Shamrock finished at 
4:06: 29, and E/semarze at 4:12:38. There was 


a private match between the two last-named 
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boats, which was won by Shamrock by 7m. 2s. 
corrected time.’ The bad showing of E/semarze 
was ascribed to a damaged centerboard. 
Queen Mad in the cutter class finished at 
3:50:03, having beaten Shamrock 14m 12s. on 
elapsed time. Aera/d won $200 in cash, the 
amount of the sweepstakes, and a $200 cup; 
Ariel a $100 cup assecond prize. Queen Mab 
won $100 in money and a cup valued at $100. 

The amateurs who helped Mr. Maxwell to 
win the Goelet Cup, the Larchmont Cup and 
the Autumn Sweepstakes were E. A. Willard, 
Howard Mitchell, John M. Sawyer, Eugene 
Willard, Victor Wilson, William Gascoine and 
H. C. Wintringham. 


ELSEMARIE AND SHAMROCK AT LARCHMONT. 


A private match between E/semarze and 
Shamrock was sailed September 24th off Larch- 
mont, the club adding a $100 cup to the private 
stakes. The wind was fresh ese northwest 
and the course selected was from off the club- 
house to Eaton’s Neck, Stamford, Hempstead 
and return, the distance being 36 nautical miles. 
Mr, C. H, Marray's steam yacht Jessze was the 
judge’s boat, and the starting signal was given 
at 1th. 35m. It was a broad reach on the first 
leg of 15% miles, and both boats, with booms 
to starboard and ballooners set, went over the 
line, E/semarze at 11:37:50 and Skamrock at 
11:43:19, being handicapped 3m. 19s. £/se- 
marte sailed very fast, with the wind full, 
rounding the buoy off Eaton’s Neck at 1:28:37, 
and Shamrock at 1:42:32. It was a beat to 
windward to Stamford, and on this leg Sham 
rock gained 8m. 17s. on her antagonist, the 
times at Stamford being EV/semarze, 2:58.38; 
Shamrock, 3:04:16. On the close reach of ten 
miles to the Hempstead mark it blew too hard 
for club topsails, the times at that point being 
Elsemarie, 3:57:30: Shamrock, 3:04:18. The 
last leg was a beat of three miles to windward, 
Elsemarie gaining three minutes. The times 
at the finish were E/semarze, 4:26:41; Sham- 
rock, 4:35:51. The “/semarze thus won by 
7m. on elapsed and 4m. 35s. on corrected time. 


2I-FOOTERS’ RACE. 

The 21-footers Dorothy, Hourzand Celzahad 
arace in Oyster Bay, September 23d, for the 
Roosevelt Memorial Cup. The course was from 
a line between the club steamer and Cold 
Spring Light, to and around Cow's buoy, Ship- 
pan Point and return, ten nautical miles. Dor- 
othy went over the course in 3h, 17m., beating 
Houri im. 2s. Celza did not finish. 

On the same day there was a ladies’ race in 
catboats for a pair of vases. The helmswomen 
were Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. 
Charles W. Wetmore and Mrs, F, L. V. Hoppin. 
The course was five miles, and a capital race 
was sailed. Mrs Cruger’s boat won by Is. 
only, corrected time. Mrs, Cruger, who pre- 
sented the vases, gave them to Mrs. Hoppin. 
The race excited much interest among the fash- 
ionable set at Oyster Bay, and several steam 
yachts followed the little craft over the course. 
Colonel Robert Townsend was referee. 


VIGILANT AND HER OWNER. 

While the wooden material of Valkyrie was 
being hawked about the streets of Glasgow for 
kindling purposes at one penny a bundle, Vzgz- 
fant, that beat her so handily in every race they 
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sailed, was being hauled out for the Winter at 
Fay’s yard, Southampton. This was Septem- 
ber 18th. The crew were paid off and Captain 
Haff and Chief Mate Jeffrey arrived in New 
York on October 1st aboard the Berlin. 
Neither had much to say about the defeats of 
Vigzlant, but preferred that Mr. George Gould 
should tell the story. Incidentally they men- 
tioned that baffling winds and devious courses 
were in a great measure responsible for the 
results. They had little doubt that in open 
water outside of Sandy Hook the Yankee craft 
could beat Arztannia as easily as she van- 
quished Vadkyrze. 

With regard to the absurd yarn that Pilot 
Diaper had wilfully run Vzgz/an¢ on the rocks 
in order that she might be disabled, Captain 
Haff ridiculed it entirely. Captain Haff spoke 
in high terms of the manner in which he, his 
officers and crew had been treated in British 
waters. He complimented Captain Carter, of 
the Brztannza, and said he would be delighted 
to meet him again professionally and socially, 
either in England or in this country. He aiso 
spoke well of Vigzlan?’s crew, many of whom 
had sailed with him on Mayflower, Volunteer 
and Colonza. 

George Gould and his family arrived in New 
York on the Vew York, October 6th. He has by 
no means lost faith in the ability of Vzgz/ant. 
He thinks that in a light wind Arztannza is 
faster, but that in a strong and steady breeze 
Vigilant can beat her. He was sorry that 
more of the courses had not been laid in open 
water. If so the result, in his judgment, would 
have been different All the British yachts- 
men whom he met treated him in a thoroughly 
sportsmanlike manner and gave him the warm- 
estof welcomes. He was much impressed with 
the Prince of Wales as being an excellent speci- 
men of the unassuming English gentleman. 
He said he tried to persuade him to bring or 
send Brztannza over here, in order that Amer- 
icans might see her race in these waters. This 
the Prince did not promise. 

Mr. Gould said he had not decided on racing 
Vigzlant next season, nor had he made up his 
mind on acruise in the Mediterranean in Jan- 
uary on the Afalanta. In case he should re- 
sume yachting in British waters next year with 
either ’Zgzlant or another boat, he would like 
exceedingly to compete for the Cape May Cup, 
which must be raced for in the open sea, and 
thus would be more suitable as a test of an 
American boat than a contest over a land- 
locked course. He had no doubt but that there 
would be a challenge for the Amerzca’s Cup 
next year, as the many triumphs of Britannza 
over V’Zgz/ant had increased the desire of Eng- 
lishmen to win that trophy. 

A record, of Vigi/an?t’s races in British and 
Irish waters shows that she started 19 times, 
finishing first 7 times, second 11 times and 
third once. One of her victories over Satan- 
ita not being allowed, she only won six prizes. 

Vigilant and Britannia sailed against each 
other in 15 races, the Prince of Wales’s craft 
winning 11 times. Vigilant, Britannia and 
Satanita raced together twice, Vigzlant win- 
ning one race and finishing third in the other. 
On both these occasions Britannia was second. 
Vigilant and Satanita sailed two races to- 
gether, Vigz/ant finishing first on each occa- 
sion, but as the first race was not sailed within 
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the time limit she was awarded one prize only. 
The record stands thus: 


First. Second. Third. 
Britannia... ccccccccsscccccess Ir 6 ° 
MPRIIINE ic acicesserne-rcsnsasaios 6 Ir I 
BOTAMicaicecces cesecvocessns I I I 


THE DAKOTAH. 

This 1o-rater, designed and built by Nat 
Herreshoff for Mr. Allan of Glasgow, made a 
splendid record during her first season. Start- 
ing 33 times, she won 25 first prizes and 1 
second prize, amounting to £274. In addition 
to these she carried off two challenge cups. 
The Fife boat Z7/i7# came next in the class 
with 32 starts, 11 firsts and 10 other prizes 
valued at £137. The Watson craft Sz/a came 
next. Starting 26 times, she won 2 firsts and 
6 other prizes valued at £35. The 2%-rater 
Meneen, another of Herreshoft’s boats, owned 
by Mr. Hardie Jackson, won 46 prizes on the 
Solent this season. 


NOTES OF STEAM AND SAIL, 

A private match between Mr. George A. 
Brightson’s Penguin and Mr, J. Littlefield’s 
Alga was sailed September 23d, the course 
being from off the Atlantic Yacht Club-house, 
round Southwest spit and the Bell buoy, the 
Hook and back. There was a fresh southwest 
breeze, and Alga led easily over the course, 


The catboats Wary, owned by W. Elsworth, 
and A/mra, owned by W. H. Hanan, raced 
September 22d for a cup presented by Commo- 
dore Tyson, of the Riverside Yacht Club. The 
course was six miles to windward and back 
from Little Captain’s Island. Wary beat Ad- 
mira 4m. 56s., corrected time 

The Atlantic Yacht Club wound up the 
season with a banquet at the club-house, Bay 
Ridge. Commodore Bowles presided, and 
among the guests were the flag officers of the 
Larchmont and Seawanhaka Clubs. 

Mr. William H. Slater’s auxiliary steam yacht 
Eleanor, after having her trial trip at Bath, 
Me., where she made a speed of 14% miles per 
hour under steam alone, is fitting out for a 
cruise around the world. She is expected to be 
ready for sea about November 15th. Captain 
Scott, late of the Sagamore, is in command, 

The auxiliary steam yacht /ntrefid, owned 
by Mr. Lloyd Phoenix, is laid up at Tebo’s dock, 
South Brooklyn, after a long deep-water voy- 
age. She will refit for another prolonged cruise. 

Mr. A. J. Drexel’s steam yacht J/argarita 
has arrived in Southampton, and will there fit 
out for a cruise in East Indian waters. This 
steamer, formerly the Semiramis, was built in 
Scotland from the designs of Alfred H. Brown. 

Mr. Frank T. Morrill’s steam yacht Vameose, 


winning by five minutes. Penguin is a cen- after many efforts to get up a race with Wor- 

terboard boat, designed by Elsworth,and Alga wood and Yankee Doodle, has gone out of 

a 46-foot keel craft designed by Burgess. _ commission, A. J. KENEALY. 
ROWING. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


That the lessons of last season’s results have 
not been taught in vain, is apparent from the 
manner in which the rowing authorities have 
begun to prepare for the coming season. The 
scratch races, which have been held between 
the various class crews this Fall, should great- 
ly enhance the prospects for good crews next 
Spring and Summer. I have so often urged 
such a course that it is especially pleasing to 
me to note its adoption. It is to be hoped 
that the managers will give the participants 
the best possible coaching, otherwise much 
of the benefit to be derived from this early 
practice will be missed. I do not notice the 
names of any of the more prominent rowing 
men among the recently published lists of 
football candidates, so that most of this year’s 
oarsmen should be available as coaches or 
oarsmen in their proper class crews. A still 
more helpful use could be made of the Fall 
work if, after the concluding series of these 
races, two or three crews could be selected and 
made up indifferently from the class crews, 
to be composed of the most promising candi- 
dates, and to race for some small trophy early 
in November. The candidates for the Uni- 
versity crew could thus be narrowed down to 
the most promising, and the work of selection 
greatly simplified. 

Harvard is certainly beginning the season 
rightly. There is much to be gained by in- 
telligent, progressive organization and system. 
Her ill-success in the past has been mainly 
due to a lack of harmony among the author- 
ities and a failure to appreciate the very great 
advantages to be gained from getting to work 
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in an intelligent manner at the very outset 
of the season. 

The selection of a coach is a matter of su- 
preme importance, and one that cannot be long 
delayed. Mr. Perkins’ ideas are, in the main, 
admirable, but he apparently lacks the ability 
to teach his men watermanship and_blade- 
work. Their — form is excellent. His ex- 
perience as a coach, however, is far too valua- 
ble to be dispensed with, and his observations 
of rowing abroad has doubtless taught him 
much. He should have the assistance at the 
beginning of the year of some man who is 
thoroughly competent to teach the crew how to 
use their legs and blades. I sincerely hope 
that the plan of keeping a college eight in train- 
ing to race with the University eight in the 
Spring will be adhered to this coming season. 
In order to follow this plan it will be necessary 
to carefully coach the Spring class crews from 
which the college eight will be selected. 

Because of the poor showing of last year’s 
crew, there may be a disposition on the part of 
some of the managers to revert to the old idea 
of heavyweights for the new crew. There is 
reason in all things. Last year’s defeat was 
not due solely, or even principally, to light 
weight, but to ignorance of certain essential 
elements of the art of rowing. No man should 
be either selected or rejected on the ground of 
weight alone, so long as he is not under 140 or 
above 190. Staying power, strength, life and 
ability to handle an oar are the things to be 
most anxiously sought for, and are to be found 
in men within these limits of weight. As a 
rule, a man under 150 pounds is not as apt as 
one weighing more, to embody these character- 


















istics in quantity sufficient to endure the strain 
of a four-mile race, but there have been excep- 
tions to the rule quite enough in number to 
justify careful trial before rejection, 


AT OTHER COLLEGES, 

Nothing of great interest has occurred at 
Yale, or at any of the other rowing Universi- 
ties, except the arrival, at Cornell, of the new 
launch, Yale’s system is so well established 
that the work of selecting candidates can be be- 
gun atonce. To their harmonious organiza- 
tion, much of Yale’s success is due, Itis already 
known that Messrs. Adee, Hartwell and Ives 
will be on hand when the time comes, and that 
Cook’s inevitable advent in the Spring, in spite 
of his earlier coy denials and doubts, will 
arouse boating enthusiasm at New Haven to 
an exalted pitch. What a well-worn comed 
Cook’s dismal predictions, ‘‘ crew-in-bad- 
shape,” etcetera, etcetera, constitute! How 
well the chief actor knows his part, and how 
rapturously his progress is followed by the 
daily press. What would they do for college 
boating news in the Spring if Cook were to give 
up romancing about Yale’s crews and chances? 

Cornell is to be congratulated upon the ac- 
quisition of a very fine coaching launch. The 
boat, which is sixty feet long, was designed by 
Professor Durand. Charles Kellogg, of Ithaca, 
designed the engine, with the advice of Profes- 
sor Durand, and it was built by B. W. Payne 
& Sons, of Elmira. It is a three-cylinder, 
compound engine, easily capable of driving the 
boat fifteen miles an hour. Other statistics 
which may prove of interest to those who are 
contemplating building such boats, are as 
follows : 

Engine, 35% inches long, by 24 inches wide, 
by 48 inches high. One cylinder, high press- 
ure, 6 inches diameter ; two low pressure, 83 
inches diameter. Stroke, 8% inches. Maxi- 
mum steam pressure, 200 pounds, 100 horse- 
power at 325 revolutions per minute. Weight 
of engine, 1,400 pounds. Boiler, Worthington 
patent tube-boiler, heating surface 250 pounds ; 
grate surface, 12 feet; weight, 3,500 pounds. 
Screw propeller, four blades, of special design. 

Injustice has been done to the Columbia 
Freshman crew of this year by reporting that 
they were doing an immense amount of work, 


FENCING. 


far more than that done by the other crews. 
This report was entirely without foundation. 
The men were at no time over-worked, and 
were, in fact, in the very pink of condition. 
Such baseless rumors are apt to give exagger- 


.ated ideas of the ‘‘ terrors” of crew-training, 


and I take pleasure in correcting this one. 
CHASE MELLEN. 


NORTHWEST PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF AMA- 
TEUR OARSMEN, 


This association was organized in 1892 with 
headquarters at Seattle, Washington, and its 
course is on Lake Washington. It recently 
held its third annual regatta, entries being 
made by the Willamette, Vancouver, Portland, 
Victoria and Burrard Inlet Rowing Clubs, and 
the Seattle Athletic Club. 

Results : 

Junior fours.—Burrard Inlet R.C., 1; Portland 
R. C., 2; Vancouver R. C., 3; Willamette 
mn Com 

Senior singles.—Johnson, Burrard InletR.C., 
1; Quackenbos, Willamette R. C., 2. Johnson 
rowed a slower, but longer, stroke, and won 
easily in Iom. 49 2-5s. 

Junior pairs.—The Portland R. C. crew rowed 
over in 1om, 42%s. 

Senior fours.—Portland R. C.,1; Seattle R.C., 
2; Burrard Inlet R.C.,3 ‘Time, 8m, 52 2-5s. 
A fine race. The Burrard Inlet R. C. crew 
rowed 42 and at times 43 strokes per minute, 
while the Seattle crew rowed 37 during almost 
the whole race. Had the race been a little 
longer, Seattle would almost certainly have 
won, for the Portland crew was much used up 
at the close. It is almost to be regretted that 
the Portland crew won, for it would have been 
well to demonstrate the superiority of a long, 
well rowed-out stroke against a shorter and 
quicker one. 

Junior singles.—Burgois, Willamette R. C., 
had a walk-over, for Watson, Burrard Inlet 
R. C., being exhausted by his efforts in the 
senior four-oared race, did not start. 

canoe race was the last event upon the 
programme. 

The regatta throughout proved the supe- 
riority of the college-trained men, and the 
merits of the long stroke. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


FENCING. 


A GLANCE FORWARD, 

The outlook for the coming fencing season is 
particularly encouraging. Last year saw an 
extraordinary revival in America of this sov- 
ereign of all indoor sports, but this year is like- 
ly to find the propaganda spread more broad- 
cast than ever. News of the founding of new 
clubs comes from all over the country, even from 
New Mexico, and Mr. O’Connor, the secretary 
of the Fencers’ League, reports many inquiries 
as to the method of joining this organization. 
It may not be amiss here to state that the Am- 
ateur Fencers’ League of America, an inde- 
pendent branch of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
is an association formed for the encouragement 
and protection of the sport in this country, and 
that no one can help fencing more truly than 
by joiningit. The fees for the first year are 





$2.00, and for each succeeding year $1.00. Ap- 
plications can be made to W. Scott O’Connor, 
Xsq., secretary A. F. L. A., 53 Broadway, New 
York City; or, from New England, to Alfred 
Howard, Esq., secretary Boston Fencing Club, 
20 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 

The fencing world has lately been honored, 
unintentionally, perhaps, by the appointment 
of Mr. Charles de Kay, heretofore president of 
the Fencers’ Club, to the important post of Con- 
sul-General of the United States at Berlin. Mr. 
de Kay has played no small part in the devel- 
opment of fencing in America, and the present 
general interest in the art is due, to a consider- 
able extent, to his bright yet critical articles, 
some of which have been translated into French. 

The Fencers’ Club has elected Mr. S. Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt to succeed Mr. de Kay as 
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resident. This club and the New York Ath- 
etic Club are likely to be more active than ever 
in fencing matters this season, while the Rac- 
quet and Tennis Club, whose players held them- 
selves somewhat reserved last year, gives signs 
of renewed interest. 

The outlook at the Boston Fencing Club is 
brilliant, although more in a social way, the 
really fine blades of the club being as yet hard- 
ly more than a half-dozen in number, 

A club is being formed in Providence, and 
several smaller ones in the suburbs of Boston. 

Philadelphia has a good start in the Fencing 
and Sparring Club, which intends sending a 
team to compete for the team-championship in 
November, the cup emblematic of which has 
been won for the last two years by the New 
York Athletic Club, The Fencers’ and the Bos- 
ton Fencing Club will also contest for this tro- 
phy, and the Racquet and Tennis Club and New 
York Turn-Verein are among the possibilities. 

The most significant sign of encouragement 
is, however, the interest now manifested by the 
colleges in fencing. Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 
Union, Annapolis and others will be in the field. 
It is gratifying to learn that the brave efforts 
of Miss Lucille Hill to establish fencing on a 
firm basis at Wellesley College are very likely to 
be crowned with success this Winter. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF JUDGING. 
An important change in the method of judg- 


ing and marking fencing contests will be - 


brought about this season. ‘The committee of 
the Fencers’ League, appointed for the pur- 
pose of revising the old rules, has not yet re- 
ported, but it is safe to say that the chalked 
foil-button and its attendant, the broom-brush, 
will become ancient history, and a point will be 
considered just as good when made on the left 
side of the body as on the right. In future, 
style, method and position will justly count for 
more than they have in the past. 


PROFESSORS OF FENCING. 

As regards our masters, I have not heard of 
any new importations, although it is under- 
stood that the Boston Club is to have a new 
assistant in place of its old Arévdt, M. Fournon, 
who, together with Signor Levis, a talented 
pupil of Pini’s, will open a new salle d’armes in 
Boston. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
childish bickerings indulged in by the fencing- 


masters during last season will not be resumed, 
A course of silent and dignified contempt is 
recommended toward any disturber of the 
peace. 

AN INVIDIOUS DISTINCTION. 

The Va/zon, in reporting the close of the In- 
ternational Athletic Congress at Paris, says: 
‘*It is expected that none but amateur athletes 
will take part in the games, with the single excep- 
tion of the fencing matches ” Why, in the name 
of decency, the committee of the new Olympics 
should select the most refined and gentlemanly 
of all sports and deliver it over to the tender 
mercies of professionalism, is beyond compre- 
hension. What every man who ever held a 
sword can and will do, however, is to protest, 
loudly and indignantly, against any such pros- 
titution of his beloved sport. Some joint action 
on this question will undoubtedly be taken by 
the fencers of America. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE MATCH. 

The first Intercollegiate fencing team-cham- 
pionship meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Racquet and Tennis Club of New York, 
at their house, on the evening of May sth 
Yale was, unfortunately, unable to compete, 
owing to an accident to one of her team, thus 
leaving Columbia and Harvard to fight it out. 
Each university presented a team of three, and 
the individual assaults were four minutes in 
length, without a pause, excepting to change 
sides once. A jury of five voted at the close of 
each bout as to which fencer had shown the 
better swordsmanship This jury was com- 
posed of Messrs. H. K. Bloodgood, G. L. Day, 
Dr. M. J. Echeverria, Dr. J. T. Kemp and Al- 
fred Howard. 

The contestants were : 

Columbia — L. M. Lawson, Jr., S. G. Fitz- 
hugh Townsend and Hamilton Fish, Jr. 

Harvard—James P. Parker, J. Ellis Hoffman 
and Archibald G, Thacher. 

First bout: Townsend beat Hoffman ; second 
bout: Parker beat Fish; third bout: Thacher 
beat Lawson ; fourth bout: Hoffman beat Fish; 
fifth bout: Lawson beat Parker ; sixth bout: 
Townsend beat Thacher ; seventh bout: Hoff- 
man beat Lawson ; eighth bout : Thacher beat 
Fish ; ninth bout: Townsend beat Parker. 

Harvard, five bouts; Columbia, four. Har- 
vard will hold the challenge cup until beaten by 
another university, EpwarD BRECK. 


CROQUET. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The tie between Rev. Philip Germond, of 
New York City, and George C. Strong, of New 
London, to decide first place in the first divi- 
sion and the championship of the United States 
was played off on the Norwich (Conn.) grounds 
September 2oth and 21st, and resulted in a vic- 
tory for Mr. Strong. By the terms of agree- 
ment the tie was to be decided by a series of 
three games out of five. The referee was Gen. 
Edward Harland,of Norwich, champion in 1884. 

In the first game Germond had the balls sev- 
eral times, and in one turn succeeded in run- 
ning his black ball from the first arch to the 
returning cage, but Strong’s steady playing 
finally won. In the second game some brill- 


iant carom and jump shots by Germond gave 
him a good start, but Strong’s careful wiring 
again won. The third game, begun on the 
morning of the 21st, was the hardest fought 
contest of the series, but Germond succeeded 
in getting the balls and keeping them. The 
fourth game was also won by Germond, Strong 
only holding the balls once. The fifth game 
was won by Strong, who only gave Germond 
three arches. 

Both Strong and Germond are players of the 
first order, and while Germond makes some 
brilliant shots, Strong is the more skillful all- 
around player. Strong has the honor of being 
twice a National champion, having won the 
tournament in 18go0. J. R. Divvasy. 
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NEW YORK STATE. 

The fourth annual tournament for the cham- 
pionship of New York State, postponed from 
July to September 4th, was played at Woodland 
Oval, Saratoga, under the auspices of the Sara- 
toga A.C. The winner, C. R. Budlong, de- 
faulted to C. Hobart, the holderof the cup, and 
in the ladies’ singles Miss Ide took the cham- 
pionship by default of Miss Cahill, the previous 
holder. The final results were: 

Men’s singles, final.—Budlong beat Ware, 
6-1, 6-1, 6-I. 

Championship.—C. Hobart (holder) beat Bud- 
long by default. 

Ladies’ singles, final.—Miss Ide beat Miss 
Ritchie, 6-4, 6-3. 3-6, 6-1. 

Ladies’ championship.—Miss Ide (challenger) 
beat Miss Cahill by default. 

Men's doubles, final.—Hobart and Budlong 
beat Read and Ware, 6-3, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4. 

Mixed doubles, final —Miss A. Ritchie and 
C. Hobart beat Miss Manning and C. R. Bud- 
long by default. 





INTERSTATE TOURNAMENT, 

The championship of Kansas, Nebraska and 
Missouri was won September 15th at the 
grounds of the Hyde Park Country Club, Kan- 
sas City, by George B. Case. Scores: 

Final.—G. B. Case beat Beckwith, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1. 

Doubles, final.—Whitman and Cravens beat 
Emmert and Marsh, 6-2, 6-3, 7-5. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE, 


The eleventh annual tournament for the In- 
tercollegiate Championship began October 
2d, at the courts of the New Haven Lawn 
Club. The entry list was stronger than it has 
been for many years, and among the players 
were representatives of colleges that have 
never before competed. Yale won a decided 
victory. Champion Wrenn did not enter the 
singles, which left Harvard’s chances in the 
hands of Pier, Codman and Read. To Read’s 
record at Newport Harvard attached a faint 
hope in singles, but this was dispelled in two 
sets by Colby, of Princeton. In the prelim- 
inary, Foote of Yale eliminated Codman, but 
was himself defeated by Herrick of Princeton, 
whose work throughout the week was excellent. 
Talmage reached the semi-final by luck in 
meeting easy men, but only won one game in 
two sets from Chace. Budlong, of Brown, easily 
disposed of Colby and Herrick and met Chace 
in the final. He has improved steadily during 
the season, although his injury, just before 
Newport, gave him a set-back. His game with 
Chace was swift and steady, Chace, however, 
outclassed him in volleying and his returns into 
the net were less frequent. Three sets gave 
the championship to Chace, and in doubles 
Chace and Foote defeated the other Yale pair, 
Shaw and Talmage, who won the second prize 
from Herrick and Colby. Scores: . 

Singles, preliminary round.—Herrick, Prince- 
ton, beat Milne, Amherst, 6-4, 6-1; Foote, Yale, 
beat Codman, Harvard, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2 ; Talmage, 
Yale, beat Jessup, Princeton, 6-4, 6-3. 

First round.—Graves, Trinity, beat Belden, 
Amherst, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4; Colby, Princeton, beat 
Read, Harvard, 6-3, 6-2; Herrick, Princeton, 
beat Foote, 6-4, 9-7; Miles, Columbia, beat 
Bridges, U. of N. C., 6-2, 6-8, 6-4; Talmage 
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beat Jones, Brown, 6-0, 6-1 ; Budlong, Brown, 
beat Hamlin, Trinity, by default; Pier, Har- 
vard, beat Gennert, U. of N. Y., 6-1, 6-0; 
Chace, Yale, beat Boyesen, U. of N.Y., 6-1, 6-2. 

Second round.—Herrick beat Miles, 6-4, 6-1; 
Budlong beat Colby, 6-0, 6-1; Talmage beat 
Graves, 6-0, 6-o ; Chace beat Pier, 8-6, 6-3. 

Semi-final.—Budlong beat Herrick, 6-0, 6-4; 
Chace beat Talmage 6-0, 6-1. 

Final —Chace beat Budlong, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. 

Doubles, preliminary.—Read and Codman 
beat Miles and Gennert, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2; sages 
and Sankey beat Hamlin and Graves by de- 
fault ; Talmage and Shaw beat Milne and Bel- 
den, 6-4, 6-3 

First round.—Wrenn and Pier beat Budlong 
and Jones, 6-4, 7-9, 6-1; Colby and Herrick 
beat Bridges and Bryson, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2; Tal- 
mage and Shaw beat Jessup and Sankey, 6-3, 
5-7, 7-5; Foote and Chase beat Codman and 
Read, 10-8, 6-3. 

Second round.—Foote and Chace beat Colby 
and Herrick, 6-1, 6-o ; Talmage and Shaw beat 
Wrenn and Pier, 6-3, 6-0. ; 

Final.—Chace and Foote beat Talmage and 
Shaw, 8-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Second prize.—Talmage and Shaw beat Colby 
and Herrick, 6-0, 2-6, 6-3. 


PACIFIC COAST, 


The championship of the Pacific Coast in 
men’s doubles and ladies’ singles was decided 
September roth at San Rafael. The final re- 
sults were as follows : 

Ladies’ singles, final.—Miss Bates beat Miss 
Alexander, 12-10. 6-0. 

Championship.—Miss Hooper (holder) beat 
Miss Bates, 5-7, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. 

Men’s doubles, final.—Driscoll and De Long 
beat Allen and Whitney, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Championship.—Driscoll and De Long (chal- 
lengers) beat the Hardy brothers (holders) 6-3, 
4-6, 5-7, 6-4, 11-9. F. A. KELLOGG. 





M. G. CHACE, Intercollegiate Champion. 
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OUR ENGLISH VISITORS, 

The tour of Lord Hawke's 
team during the past month 
has been an object lesson to 
American cricketers, and has 
proved, in several instances, 
that although we have excellent 
talent here, we are not such 
veterans in the science of the 
game as our visitors have proved 
themselves to be. Looking at 
the team on their landing from 
the ship, and afterward watching 
their play from match to match 
we can say with Shakespeare, 
‘*How much older art thou than 
thou dost appear.” The true value of a 
team is exhibited whenever they are pinched, 
or have to fight an uphill game, and in these 
points Lord Hawke’s team have entirely out- 
played us. Even in Philadelphia, where it was 
expected that the visitors would find a good 
match, the local team fell to pieces as soon as 
they saw the first few wickets go down for less 
than the number of runs they were expected 
to score, 

The strongest point of the visitors’ play 
was their fielding. In this department nothing 
but the highest praise could be heard. Their ex- 
hibition was most brilliant and earnest when- 
ever they took the field, and far superior to work 
done by any of theiropponents. This is some- 
what strange, for cricketers here are supposed 
to be very good in this branch of the game. 

Nearly all the visitors were experts at forward 
play, and the great distance which some of 
them could reach out was a surprise. Their 
batting was, when necessary, very steady and 
patient. 

The opening match of the tour was re 
on the grounds of the Staten Island C. C., at 
Livingston, Staten Island, Sept. 17th, Aton 
New York, and unfortunately resulted in a 
draw owing to a heavy fall of rain on the 18th 
and 19th, on which days the match should have 
been continued. The local captain won the 
toss and took the field. The very first ball of 
the match took C. E. De Trafford's wickets, 
but this good fortune for the local team did not 
continue, and the Englishmen remained the 
rest of the day at the bat, compiling a total of 
289 runs. Unfortunately, New York never 
had a chance to show what they could do, but 
their fielding was beyond the expectation of 
many and called for most favorable comment, 
particularly the work of C. Byers, A. E. Pat- 
terson and F, T. Short. A, J. L. Hill’s innings 





of 99 was a grand piece of p ay, with consider- 


able free hitting. L.C. V. Bathurst played a 
very lively inning, and scored his 53 runs in a 
short time. Lord Hawke was not at the wicket 
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The Manheim Grounds, 


CRICKET. 


long, but made one drive clean out of the 
grounds. The bowling of the local team was 
well tried, no less than nine of the players be- 
ing called upon ; but the lion’s share of wickets 
fell to M. R. Cobb and F. F. Kelly, who took 4 
wickets for 75 runs, and 5 for 84. 
The following is the score : 
LORD HAWKE'S TEAM. 













C. B.. De Traflord, G. Cons s..0.6.45,005.20606 - 0 
A if L. Hill, b. Cobb...... .... 99 
G. J. Mordaunt, c. and b. Kelly 9 
C. W. Wright, b. Wright.......... 7 


R. S. Lucas, c. Patterson, b. a 
Lord Hawke, c. Byers, b. Kell Daceas 
J. §S. Robinson, c. Payne, b. Patterson 
G. W. Hillyard, PR ss dincinscaiinacown 
LC. ¥. Bathurst, c. Patternan, b. Cobb 
W. F. Whitwell, 1. b. w., b. Ke ily 
G. R. Bardwell, c. Short, b. Cobb. 
K. MacAlpine, not out 
BERtras. ... -coceccescccove 
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The New York team - were : G. Payne, M. 
R. Cobb, F. F. Kelly, H. C.W tight, J. H. Lamb. 
kin, A. E. Patterson, F. T. Short, A. Brown, 
A. Smedley, C. Byers, Tyers and Ww right. 

From New York the visiting team went to 
Philadelphia, and the second match was played, 
September 21, 22 and 24, on the grounds of the 
Merion Cricket Club at Haverford, against the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia, resulting in a win 
for Lord Hawke’s team ty 131 runs. 

The visitors won the toss and decided to bat. 
The first three wickets went down rather 
quickly, but by the time the innings closed a 
total of 187 had been made. Lord Hawke, who 
led the batting for his side, had several chances 
missed, and his innings consisted of many free 
hitstothe boundary. Hill’s batting was a com- 
plete contrast, and, although he hit hard at the 
loose ones he was very cautious with all the 
straight balls ; Bathurst showed exceptionally 
good form and scored freely all round the field. 

H. P. Bailey bowled in very good style, tak- 
ing seven wickets for a cost of 65 runs. 

The Philadelphians in their first turn at the 
bat finished 18 runs behind their opponents. 
F. H. Bohlen played a grand innings of 79. 
The rest of the players, with the exception of 
A. M. Wood, were by no means up to their 
usual form. 

The Englishmen in their second innings 
played in great form, especially in batting. G. 
J. Mordaunt’s 62, w hile not the highest score 
of the match, was undoubtedly the finest ex- 
hibition. Most of the other players scored well, 
and a total of 235 was completed. 

With a deficit of 253 runs, the Philadelphians 
began their second innings. A good start was 
made, but the bowling of Bathurst was so ex- 
cellent that the whole team were dismissed for 
122, none of the players but Patterson and 
Brown, who played remarkably good cricket, 


















































being able to make any lengthy stand. Bath- 
urst took 8 wickets for 44 runs. The team work 
and fielding of the Englishmen called for most 
favorable comment. 
The scores were as follows : 
LORD HAWKE'S TEAM. 


First Inning. Second a. 


GOLF. 


inferior, and on this account all the players ex- 
hibited great caution and patience. 

The Philadelphians had a worse wicket, but 
even that did not justify the weakness of their 
batting. Clark, Bailey, Wood and R. D. Brown 
were the only players anywhere near their true 
form. The excellent bowling of the English- 













A. J. L. Hiil, c, Wood, b, King...25 b. Clark.......+. men was well backed up by the brilliant field- 
C. E. De Trafford, b. King...... 4 ¢. Scott, b. King. a ing of ground balls, and catches that would 
y w ——e 3S. seseeeesers o ¢. Muir, b. Baily 2 have aroused jealousy in the heart of the most 
Lord Hawke, c. Muir, b. Baily...78 c. Baily, b. Muir. = expert baseball fielder. 
G. J. Mordaunt, c. Patterson, b. The home team were all disposed of in their 
Bhily. Ceecccccers eececceces coscee 6 C Fag _ first innings for 107. This, o course, necessi- 
L. C. V. Bathurst, not out........ 34 ¢. Wood, b.King 9 tated a follow-on which was even more disas- 
J. S. Robinson, b. Baily..... ..» 3 ¢. Wood, b. Pat- trous than their first innings, the team this 
terson......... 4 time being disposed of for 64 runs. In this 
G. W. Hillyard, b. Baily......... S Be BAF ccccceees I e 
G. R. Bardswell, b. Baily....... +o @ Ralston, ‘'b innings WhitWell took 5 wickets for 25 runs, 
ME ccs cnesa 7 and Bathurst 4 for 23. 
W. F. Whitwell, c. King, b. Baily. 4 not out.......... 12 The scores follow : 
Extras....cccce Gan eecenese cceceens 24 EExtras.... 0000.27 
— — LORD HAWKE'S TEAM. 
Totals. .....<2 S0erececssocesoese 187 Totals. ...000- 235 c. W. Wright, c. Baily, b. King SE 8 
GENTLEMEN OF PHILA e Trafford, c. Muir, b. ning 4 
oi = —— R. S. Lucas, c. R. D. Brown, b. Clark. 46 
First Inning. Second Inning. G. 1. a? c. and b. Patterson. +. 19 
G.S. Patterson, b. Bathurst...... o c.&b. Bathurst.3 A. J. L. Hill, ec. Scott, b Patterson aed a oe 
R. D. Brown, b. Hillyard........ 5 b. Bathurst..... - Lor d Hawke, c. Ralston, b. Clark......ccccccceeeeceee 24 
A. M. Wood, b. Hill... .......0000gt b. Hillyard...... L. C. V. Bathurst, c. sub., b. Clark........ ss... rr 
E. W. Clark, Jr., b, Bathurst..... o ¢. De fratfora, J. S. Robinson, c. Scott, b. Patterson..........++.e00 17 
b. Bathurst... 1 GW. Hillyard, SS eee eee 25 
H, Bohlen, st. agnosie b. : G. R. Bardswell, not out ied eonateae ae 
“"Whitwell...1... freee ceeeeeeeaes 79 ¢. Wright, b./ W.F. Whitwell, b. King..........:..0s.+ 00-00 eae 9 
“ : re Bathurst...... ras creas satnnca ak scnes cossineass! o0sadesuepeeaues 21 
J. W. Muir, b. Whitwell......... II += hitwell, b prea 
athurst.... ..18 
WW. Metis. 0. 0nd BR. Whtteutt. + b. Eeleen. ie DOABIB. .ccssescees sss0eresee {sieeesawebeawoe ee 
F. W. Ralston, b. Hillyard....... z <, Hillyard, b. GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Hill........... 5 First Inning. Second Innin, 
Dr. J. A. Scott, b. Whitwell...... not out.......... 5 R.D.Brown, b. Whitwell........ 21 ¢c. and b. Whit- 
J. B. King, c. Mordaunt. b. Hii. ° well... ccccseseek0 
VATA... ccccvcccccsveccccvvcces 6 b. Bathurst.....1 J, ww Muir, c. De Trafford, b. 
H. P. Baily, not out.....+...+0+ - x b. Bathurst...... 8 eg ae Ra te Pa eet AR ER RO 2 c. Hill, b. Rat 
FEXtTAB. 6500. .cesce cccceccscescsoes 23 TSRtOes......<5..4 17 A. M: Wood, hit wkt, b. wenoatll  hurst. I 
. rh, — rere ere rrr re b. Whitweil. ...: 2 
| re ieheendacsaensoud 169 Potals ...4.< +122 Fr a. Bohlen, 1. b. w., b whit. ? 
The return match between Lord Hawke’s WEE cccvescesee paetniaeciewenenee I at sacha! P 
team and the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, Dr. J. A. Scott, c. Bardswell, b. 
played on the Manheim Grounds, September Bw Clark, J seeeeees paste g ¢ 1, hed A b. Bat- 
> > * t ‘ oe, Be. ¢. Land, O. | BeeiRiscscc..- 3 
28th and 2o9th, resulted in a very easy victory rrr rere 24 »b. wv ‘hitwell cocee 18 
for the visitors by an innings and 4o runs, F. W. Ralston, c. De Trafford, 
The Philadelphians were again unfortunate b. Whitwell...........0esssseeees 7 ¢. Mordaunt, b. 
: he a 1 Lord Hawke sent | . Whitwell...... 8 
in the toss, and Lorc awke sent his men in to H. I Brown, c. Mordaunt, b 
start the play; they remained at the wickets all CUTTS, a ae A M44. 0 ¢, and b. Whit- 
the first day, and amassed 211 runs. The Well. ...eeeeeeee I 
fielding of the home team was decidedly poor, J: = King, c. Robinson, b. Whit- o De Trafford. ° 
and Robinson, who came out to field as sub- HP. ‘Baily, PERG Sccansccs. «06 Bathurst.....+.1 6 
stitute for Patterson for a time, stood out as_ G.S. Patterson, not out absent.. +20 
quite a shining light among the others. The EXtfas-...+-+-++++--.-+ : Extras... ‘3 
batting throughout the innings was not over- i ceed so7_ _—‘ Totails......... 64 
brilliant, from the fact that the wicket was very . & Pe RNER. 
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A NOTE OF WARNING. 
That the popularity of Golf 
should attract the attention 
of seekers after gate money 
as an auxiliary to other ven- 
tures is not survrising, and 
these encroachments on the 
legitimate playing of the 
game need careful watching. 
Last year an attempt was 
made to utilize Golf for that 
purpose in a speculation on 
, Staten Island, where a game 
' was advertised to be played 
on grounds of a few acres 
in extent, where at the same 





time athletic sports and a cricket match were 
proceeding. Of course the exhibition was a 
dismal failure. This year we note with regret 
that the New England Kennel Club have ad- 
vertised Golf as a side attraction to their Ter- 
rier Dog Show. The County Club, on whose 
links the show is to be held, should resent this 
degradation of the game. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 

St. Andrew's, Yonkers.—It was eminently fit- 
ting that the first National Amateur Champion- 
ship of America should take place on these 
links, the first established in the United States, 
and should be carried out under the manage- 
ment of such veterans as John Reid, the Father 
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of Golf on this side of the Atlantic, Captain 
W. E. Hodgman and Hon. Sec. H. O. Tall- 
madge. The weather the first two days, Octo- 
ber 11th and 12th, was perfect, bright, clear and 
breezy, and the links in perfect condition, the 
last day, the 13th, it rained. The course was 
twice round nine holes, judiciously placed and 
presenting natural hazards such as no other 
club in the country possesses. The entries 
included the Newport winner, Mr. William Law- 
rence, and the runner up, Mr. Chas. H. Mac 
Donald, of Chicago. In all they numberec 
thirty-two. 

Inasmuch as this was the first Amateur 
Championship competition for the United 
States, the conditions which governed it are 
not only interesting as a matter of history but 
may have far- reaching future effects. We there- 
fore give them place in full. 

1. An Amateur Golfer shall be a Golfer who 
has never made, for sale, golf clubs, balls, or 
any other article connected with the game, who 
has never carried clubs for hire after attaining 
the age of fifteen years, and who has not car- 
ried clubs for hire at any time within six years 
of the date on which the competition begins ; 
who has never received any consideration for 
playing ina match, or for giving lessons in the 
game; and who, for a period of five years prior 
to September Ist, 1886, has never received a 
money prize in any open competition. 

2. Competitors shall enter for the competi- 
tion through the secretaries of their respective 
clubs, who, in sending in the names, shall be 
held to certify that the players are bona-fide 
Amateur Golfers in terms of the foregoing 
definition. 

3. All entries must be received by the Hon. 
Secretary of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, St. 
Andrew’s, not laterthan Monday, October rst. 
(Entries free.) 

4. The competition shall be played by holes 
in accordance with the rules of the St. An- 
drew’s Golf Club of Scotland, with the addition 
of special ground rules which have been adopt- 
ed by the St. Andrew’s Golf Club of Yonkers, 
New York, U ‘S. A. 

5. The draw shall take place on Wednesday, 
October 3d, and so far as possible, competitors 
from the same club shall not 
be drawn to play against each 
other. 

6. Each game shall consist 
of one round of 18 holes. 

7 Inthe event of a tie in 
any round, competitors shall 
continue to play on until one 
or other shall have gained a 
hole, when the match shall 
be considered won. 

8. The winner of the com- 
petition shall be the Cham- 
pion Amateur Golfer of the 
United States for the year, 
and shall receive a gold cham- 
pionship medal, the second 
a silver medal, and the third 
a bronze medal, 

g. All entries shall be sub- 
« ject to the approval of the 
Championship Committee of 
the St. Andrew’s Golf Club. 
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Committee of the St. 
Andrew’s Golf Club. 

The winners in the 
first round for the ama- 
teur championship were 
Archibald _ Rogers, 
Henry May, Walter E. 
Hodgman, John Reid, 
William Lawrence, C. 
W. Barnes, A. L. Liver- 
more, Oliver W. Bird, 
Lawrence Curtis, C. B, 
MacDonald, John B. 
Upham, David L. Hen- 
derson, George Hunter 
and L. B. Stoddart. 

In the second round 
Messrs. Archibald 
Rogers, Walter E. 
Hodgman, John Reid, 
William Lawrence, A. 
L. Livermore, C. B. 
MacDonald, David L. 
Henderson and Stod- 
dart were the winners. 

In the third round 
William Lawrence beat 
Walter E. Hodgman, 
three up and one to SECY, TALL wane, 
play ; Stoddart beat A. aii 
L. Livermore, five up and four to play; C. B. 
MacDonald beat David L. Henderson, four 
up and three to play; Archibald Rogers beat 
John Reid, seven up and five to play. 

The final round was won by Stoddart, — 
thereby became the champion, with C. B, Mac- 
Donald second and Archibald Rogers third. 

In a match of Foursomes there are four play- 
ers—two on a side—who are partners, and play 
alternately until one side or the other wins the 
hole. The first round resulted as follows: 
Reid and Livermore, St. Andrew’s Golf Club, 
beat Van Cortland and Smith, Tuxedo Club ; 
Barnes and Robertson, St. Andrew’s, beat May 
and Curtis, Washington (D. C.) Club ; Hender- 
son and Johnson, St. Andrew’s, beat Rushmore 
and Kent, Tuxedo Club; Upham and Stod- 
dart, St. Andrew’s, beat Armstrong and Fry, 
Staten Island Club; Hodgman and Ten Eyck, 
St. Andrew’s; Hunter and Rogers, St. An- 
drew’s ; Seton and Van Cortland, Tuxedo Club, 
and Bacon and Curtis, Country Club of Brook- 
line, Mass., drew byes. 

In the second round Hodgman and Ten Eyck 
beat Livermore and Reid, three up and two to 
play Hunter and Rogers beat Barnes and 

ertson, four up and two to play ; Stoddart 
and Upham beat Seton and Van Cortland, four 
up and three to play ; Henderson and Johnson 
won from Bacon and Curtis by default. 

In the semi-finals Upham and Stoddart beat 
Henderson and Johnson by default, and Hodg- 
man and Ten Eyck beat Hunter and Rogers. 

The finals have not been played at the time 
of our going to press. 

Tuxedo.—The golf tournament was held on 
September 25th, 26th and 27th. The weather 
was superb and the following teams were 
present : 

Country Club, Brookline, Mass.—H. C, Leeds, 
L. Curtis, R. Bacon, W. B. Thomas. 

St. Andrew’s, Yonkers.—First team: John 
Reid, L. B. Stoddart, R. H. Robertson, J. B. 
Upham. Second team; W, E. Hodgman, C. 
























H. Barnes, A. L. Liver- 
more, H. A. Sanderson. 
Tuxedo Club.—First 
team: E. C. Kent, O. 
Van Cortlandt, A. 
Seton, Jr., Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr. Second team: 
E. N. Van Cortlandt, 
Goold Hoyt, J. L. 

Breese, W. B. Smith. 

The Country Club 
won the team match, 
defeating the Tuxedo 

Club by 15 holes and 

the St. Andrew’s Club 

in the finals by six holes. 
The medal play 

\ (scratch), 18 holes, was 
2 won by Stoddart, St. 

Andrew’s Club, with a 

score of 101. Archibald 

seers sien Gd . Rogers, Shinnecock 
NST A GC. Hills Club, was second, 
with a score of 104. 

The driving competition was won by Dr. E. 
C. Rushmore, Tuxedo Club, with a drive of 514 
feet ; second, Archibald Rogers, 510 feet ; third 
R. Bacon, 480 feet. 

The first team of the St. Andrew's Club de- 
faulted in the finals to the Country Club, as 
two of its members were obliged to leave before 
the close of the tournament. 

Newfort.—At the Newport Championship 
Tournament, the result only of which we gave 
in our last issue, the scores were: 
ist round. 2d round. 


tst 2d ist 2d Total. 
day. day. day. day. 





W. G. Lawrence, 


Newport Club.......... 6 46 188 
Charles B. MacDonald, 4 ee . 

Chicago Club....0.0..0. 46 50 4 50 18 
bag sa Sargent, , , 

tssex County Club..... 52 I 4 49 201 
W. W. Watson, : r 

Royal Montreal Club... 54 59 50 51 214 
Victor Sorchan, 

Newport Club.......... 50 2 212 
H. C. Leeds, a id . ” 

County Club of Boston 51 59 55 52 217 


Collins Curtis, 
County Club of Boston. 60 57 52 52 221 
James Dwight, 


Woodsholl Club........ 61 65 64 56 246 

: auk, 

Essex County Club..... ‘ 72 6 26. 
H. S. Hodgman, - * =. 2 with- 

St. Andrew’s,Yonkers.. 64 -- 57 — drew. 
L. B. Stoddart 

St. Andrew’s,Yonkers. 53 49 — - 
Winthrop Rutherford, 


Newport Club.......... 54 — 60 _ ” 

Shinnecock.—Mr. Archibald Rogers, on 
September 5th, made the 18 holes in go—5, 5 6, 
4,4, 5, 6, 4, 5, 5,5, 5,5, 6, 5, 6, 5,4 

The tournament scores of the professionals’ 
match, September 15th, with entries of Fox, 
Meadowbrook ; Campbell, Essex ; Davis, New- 
port ; Tucker, St. Andrew’s; Dunn, Shinnecock, 
were, for twice round the 12 holes: 

Dunn, 94; Campbell, 100; Davis, 114; Fox, 
132 ; Tucker, rig. 

The President’s cup for best attested score 
on September 14th, 15th and 17th, was won by 
J. F. Gray. 

Mr. Gray, with Mr A. L. Morton, won the 
foursomes open to all comers, with entrants 
from Tuxedo, Newport and St. Andrew’s. 

At the monthly handicaps, played September 
29th, Mr. H. G. Trevor won the match for men 
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with 58, net, and Mrs. Edward Bell that for 
women, with 46, net. 

New York.—The nearest links to the me- 
tropolis will be those about to be laid out at 
Morris Park, so soon as the present racing 
season is over. 

Canada. — Representative golf players of 
Quebec and Ontario met in friendly contest on 
the Mount Royal links, October 7, in the annual 
match between the two provinces, always looked 
forward to as the biggest event of the year. 
Ontario was represented by players from To- 
ronto, Kingston and Ottawa, while players 
from Montreal and the Ancient Capital ably 
upheld the provincial honors. The match was 
finally won by Quebec by a majority of 37 
holes. The following is the full score : 


Holes. Holes. 
QUEBEC. Holes. up. ONTARIO. Holes up. 
Stancliffe......... 3 oe Smith......... 12 9 
Sy re . Harley........ 8 4 
Barclay ....ccccrce 7 I Carter........ 6 oe 
Sheppard......... tr 10 Simpson...... oe “ 
Es ctdawsscese se Cappon......- 10 8&8 
BN s6ccen~ess< 7 Sloan 3 8 I 
WEEROR.. 00000000 8 1 Palmer....... ° 7 ° 
ij Taylor......... 12 8 Robinson...... 4 ° 
OO See 10 7 Henning. ..... 3 
WHI .s2.--. Ir 6 — aoeewnes 5: ws 
McNaughton..... 6 weeney ..... 7 5] 
A. A. Wilson.. 11 8 Grant eoee 3 
Hamilton........ J 0 Gordon........ 7 * 
A. Macpherson... 8 3 Bethune. .. .. . 
Tomson....... Ae Blake.......... 8 x 
K. Macpherson .. 10 5 Pidington..... 5 . 
Morris.....-+200+ 9 «6 Fleming....... 3 
Mann......ccreee 8 2 WOMSTS 2.00 v00 6 
Garneau......... 9 4 NcNaughton .. 5 
15so (61 4130-24 
Quebec........ eecceee 


37 Up. 

Brookline.—The Club Cup contest has been 
scheduled for November 3d, and the Open 
Championship for the roth. 

Morris County.—As we go to press this 
tournament is in progress. 

The prizes were the Ladies’ Cup, the gift 
of the club’s president, Miss Nina Howland, 
and one for men presented by the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly. 

There were twenty-one entries for the Ladies’ 
Cup, and it was won by Miss A. Howland Ford. 












The record was : Totals 
Miss A. Howland Ford............:cccccscssccsorcvce 94 
Mrs. H. P. Phipps..... +. 108 
Miss Lois Raymond.... 117 
Mrs. William Shippen.. » —_- 
Mrs. Arthur Dean ....... as Sk 
Miss Louise Field............ kveeseesnesionee 125 
Miss Gertrude Hay........cscccece.-sscccccccecevens 131 
Mrs. J. O. H. Pitney........-.sesecsccceseccsssceseses 156 
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KENNEL. 


TORONTO SHOW. 

The Industrial Exhidition Association’s sixth 
annual bench show was held at Toronto, Sep- 
tember 1oth to September 14th. The principal 
winners in sporting classes were as follows: 

Borzois, ch., dogs: Argoss, Col. Dietz. 
Bitches: Princess Irena, Svodka. Open, dogs: 
Sorvantes, Odrooski, Ivan. Bitches: Zmeika, 
Riga, Lady Dietz. 

Deerhounds, ch.: Olga. 
II., Paul Potter. 

Greyhounds, ch., dogs: Gem of the Season. 
Bitches: Southern Beauty, Wild Rose. Open, 
dogs: Dallas, Juggler, Justinian. Bitches: 
Cyclone, Jetsam, Chips. Novice: Cyclone, 
Miss Never Settle, Grimsby Ranger. 

Foxhounds, ch., bitches: Vexation. English 
foxhounds, open, dogs: Ringwood, Bugler, 
Genius II. Bitches: Belle, Frolic. American, 
open, dogs: Clinker, Trooper, Grip. Bitches: 
Maud, Rush. 

Pointers, ch., bitches (50]bs. and over) Jove 


Open, dogs: Bruar 


Bracket. Open, dogs (55 lbs. and over): Jove. 
Bitches (50 lbs. and over): Brighton Leda, 
Phantom, Bitches, ch. (under 50 lbs.): Miss 
Rumor. Open, dogs (under 55 lbs.): Ridge- 
view Comet. Bitches (under 50 lbs.): Chaira, 
Faustina, Lucy. Novice: Faustina, Dick 
Taylor. 

English Setters, open, dogs: Paul Bo, Wash- 
tenaw Grouse, Matane. Bitches: Lady Patch, 
Luna, Misfortune. Novice, dogs: Brighton 
Monk, Royal Don, Forest King. Bitches: 
Lady Lucy, Misfortune, Jess. 

Irish Setters, open, dogs: Killane, Don, St. 
Elmo. Bitches: River Roe. Novice, dogs: 
Don, St. Elmo, Bitches: Forest Sunset, Biddy. 

Gordon Setters, open,. dogs: Black Prince, 
Guy, Rock. Bitches: Mt. Royal Wanda, 
Countess Roxie Novice: Black Prince, Guy. 

Irish Water Spaniels, open, dogs: Dan Rice, 
Jacko, Shot Rhue. Bitches: Marguerite. 

Clumbers, dog: Questier. Bitches: Maud. 

Field Spaniels, ch., dogs: Brantford Mo- 


hawk. Bitches: Daisy Dean, Rosedale Bess. 
Open, dogs (blk): Staly Barrow, Echo, 
Bitches: Maid, Black Queen, Nancy. Liver: 


Cole’s Hill Rufus, Napoleon, Gypsy Belle. Any 
other color: Jack, Spotted Boy, Antique. Nov- 
ice : Spracklin’s Belle. 

Cockers, ch. (blk.), dogs: Pickpania. Other 
than black, dogs: Brantford Red Jacket, Red 
Obo. Open (blk ), dogs: Still in the Ring, 
Commodore, Woodland Clipper. Bitches : 
Baby Ruth, Nellie, Rideau Renie. Dogs, 
other than black: Hamilton Jack, Keswick. 
Bitches: Fannie, Brantford Beauty, Raglan 
Rusette. Novice, dogs: Still in the Ring, 
Commodore, Woodland Clipper. Bitches : 
Cora II., Queenie Mac, Polly Harmon. Pup- 
pies, dogs: Tim, Billy, Red Sultan. Bitches: 
Woodland Princess, Red Duchess, Queenie Mac. 


Dachshundes, dogs: Topsy. Bitches: Mae- 
uschen von Vento, Vento Flossie. 
Beagles, ch. (over 13 in.): Sherry. Bitches: 


Elf. Open, dogs: Roger W., Pomp. Bitches: 
Daisy Corbett, Rose Graham. Novice: Kitty 
Clover, Rose Graham. Dogs, ch. (13 in. and 
under): Royal Krueger. Bitches: Ava W. 
Open, dogs: Razzle, Little Wonder. Bitches: 
Evangeline, Kitty, Dazzle. 

Fox Terriers, ch. dogs ; Beverwyck Punster. 
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Open, dogs: Beverw yck King Pin, Belvoir 
King, Rideau Rivet. Bitches : Seacroft Jessie, 
Stardale Belle, Belvoir Becky. Puppies, dogs: 
Seacroft Duke, Stardale Sharke, Dusky Dia- 
mond, Bitches: Belvoir Queen, Stardale Sun- 
beam, Seacroft Mystery. Novice, dogs: Sea- 
croft Duke, Stardale Sharke, Dusky Diamond. 
Bitches : Stardale Sunbeam. Wire-haired, ch. 
dogs: Oakleigh Bruiser, Undercliffe Cornet. 
Bitches : Sister Pattern. Open, dogs: Brittle, 
Dark Eye, Compton Vindex. Bitches: Roath 
Rennie, Bonnet, Hill Hurst Brunette. Novice, 
dogs: Compton Bruiser, Aldon Fire Ball, 
Once Again. Bitches: Hill Hurst Brunette, 
My Own, Alden Blue Bonnie. Puppies: Hill 
Hurst Brunette, Once Again, Alden Blue Bon- 
nie. 
PITTSBURG SHOW. 


This show, held Sept. roth to 15th was a good 
one for a first attempt. The principal winners 
in classes of interest to sportsmen were as fol- 
lows: 


Greyhounds, ch.: Master Rich. Open: Jim, 
Napoleon. Puppies: Archbishop. 
Foxhounds, ch.: Ranger II. Open: Bow- 


sprit. 

Tanlekein: ch.: Rush of Lad. Heavy dogs: 
Moulton Barter, Rod H., Genus Beppo. 
Bitches: Emblem, Frankie, Beo R. Light 
dogs: Lad of Rush, London, Rop’s Bud. 
Bitches: Bell of Lancaster, Lass of Kippen, 
Lady Norrish II. Novice: Emblem, Lady 
Norrish II., Lady Margaret. Puppies: Rush 
of Lad, Jr., Lassie Rush, Beppo’s Diamond. 

English Setters. ch.: Victress Lewellyn. 
Open, dogs: Bald Rock, Albert’s Ranger, 
Wordsly Dude. Bitches: Flower of Sulphur, 
Lady Gladstone, Maid Marian. Novice: Bald 
Rock, Aibert’s Ranger, Knight Templar. 

Irish Setters, ch.: Finglas. Bitches: Ruby 
Glenmore, Elfreda. Open, dogs: Bob Jr., 
Dick Finglas, Kildare Royal. Bitches: Ruby 
Glenmore IJ., Delphinne, Kildare Winnie. 
Novice, dogs: Dick Finglas, Kildare Royal, 
Mack Jr. Bitches: Kildare Oriska, Molly, 
Rene Woodlawn. 

Gordon Setters, ch. dogs: Leo B. Bitches: 
Princess Louise. Open, dogs: Homer S, Gun- 
ner. Bitches: Santa Marie, Maid of Waverley. 

Irish Water, Clumber and Field Spaniels, 
open, dogs: Gossip. Bitches: Kitty of Cork. 

Cockers, open, dogs: Fumble, Stumble, 
Dandy S. Bitches: Quiss, Nelly, Mary. 

Bassethounds: Bow. Dachshundes, ch.: 
Fritz K. Open: Nellie S., Flora K, Bow'S. 

Beagles, open, dogs: Dan J. Bitches : Belle 
of West Chester, Molly L, Gypsey Weller. 
Puppies: Molly Bannerman, Birdie S, Daisy. 

Fox Terriers, ch.: Dusky Trap. Open, dogs: 
Wordsley Trapper, Lansdowne Triton, Cam- 
bridge Vicia. Bitches: Lansdowne Trim, 
Lansdowne Dimity, Riot. Puppies : Wawasset 
Baron, Muncie Mixer, Hill Hurst Racquet. 

Barzois: Palma, Armeda. 

* 


Binghamton Kennel Club’s fourth annual 
show, held under the auspices of the Bingham- 
ton Industrial Exposition, attracted 104 canine 
candidates for honors not recognized by the 
A. K The club will probably join the A. 
K, C., and greater results should follow. 
























The famous mastiff Champion Beaufort 
(Beau—The Lady Isabel) and the well-known 
American winner Lady Coleus (Beaufort—Vis- 
tula), died recently. 

An English writer has an idea that ‘‘ one of 
the results of perpetually showing dogs at 
shows, and carefully breeding from the prize 
winners, is an almost complete loss of the 
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natural sense of scent.” He refers in particular 
to smooth-haired terriers. The matter might 
be worth a little research, though the rush to 
winners for stud purposes will doubtless con- 
tinue. 

The well-known Great Dane, Melac, was 
recently purchased by Mr. F. Pabst, of Mil- 
waukee. Damon. 
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AUTUMN CONTESTS. 

During August and September there was but 
little work on the wing, it having been decided 
early in the season to rest the birds during 
moult, and take up the lines again with October. 
The one exception to this was in trials fora 
prize offered by the excursion steamer Republic, 
plying between Philadelphia and Cape May. 
There were in all nine journeys. The start in 
each was from the steamer when off Cape May, 
just before landing, and at about 1:30 P. M. 
The prize was for the best average speed made 
in a journey from the vessel, and was won in 
the last trial by the two birds Sheffield and Re- 
public of Edward Mason, Frankford. The birds 
holding the lead in the several trials were: 


Distance. Speed. 
Bird. Owner. Miles. Yds. per Min. 
Johnny C. Duerr 69 15-16 871 
Miss Work H. B. Lang 71 1-4 1256 
Cricket S. P. Bowman 59 1-4 1257 
Sheffie . 
Republic LE. Mason 74 1-4 1504 


This flying for the prizewas an afterthought, 
the original idea being to use the birds solely 
as messengers from ship toshore. The mes- 
sage service was from first to last asuccess, and 
the birds of the Ledger flight were the only ones 
thus employed, all others on board being entered 


forthe races. Nearly three hundred messages 
were brought to the city from off the water, 
and, as in most instances they were unex- 
pected, the pleasure they gave was the greater. 

The season for record flying was opened the 
morning of October 1st, by the Bellview Club, 
Philadelphia, with a race with youngsters from 
one hundred miles. The birds were in two lots, 
the males being let go at 9:15 A. M., the hens 
taking wing a half-hour later. The entry was 
from the lofts of Louis Mehler, E. Senderling, 
T. Innes, T. J. Hickey and G. B. Forbes. 
The first returns to the several lofts from each 
start were : 


COCKS, 
Time out. Speed. 
Bird. Owner. Minutes. Yds. per Min. 
Stuart Senderling 182.1 995 
Tafty Mehler 183.6 988 
Pre Innes 186.8 977 
ekachu Hickey 185.8 975-2 
St. Malo Forbes 190.2 951.6 
HENS, 
Lillian Senderling 172.8 1049.1 
Bonny Princess Innes 173-1 1054 
Angeline Mehler 172.6 1050.4 
Satania Hickey 173-7 1043 
Mopsie Forbes 179.1 TO10 


All of the birds entered were at home within 
four hours of the start. E.S. STarr. 
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TROUT PROTECTION IN YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


This is hardly a fishing month, save for those 
enthusiasts who are fond of taking chances of 
duckings in ice-cold surf. Trout-rods are 
hibernating, and trout topics might have done 
likewise, for all the difference it made to me, 
had I not noticed a certain illustration in a re- 
cent number of Harper's Weekly. Theclever 
gentleman whose brilliant work in the field of 
sport has made him famous, says of this par- 
ticular illustration : ‘‘ We publish a photograph 
of a day’s catch of trout in the Yellowstone 
River, furnishing an undeniable illustration of 
the great work being done by the Fisheries 
Commission in stocking the streams of this 
country. Five years ago there were scarcely 
any fish in the Yellowstone River, but judicious 
planting anda closed season, lasting four years, 
have been the means of giving a plentiful sup- 
ply, not only in that river, but in every stream 
in the National Park. The day’s catch instan- 
ced averaged from one and a half to four 
pounds, and was landed by three sportsmen.” 

Now, there were about one hundred and 
thirty troutshownin the picture, and the lot 
probably weighed at least two hundred pounds. 
Think of it, two hundred pounds of trout kill- 
ed by three rods in one day. Now, think of 
something else. Think of the trouble and ex- 
pense required to restock the depleted streams 


of the park, of the four year’s idleness for man 
impatient rods, and then think—but please, fel- 
low-sportsmen, don’t say what you think—of 
such unreasonable slaughter. You might also 
do a little thinking about how long ‘“‘ the great 
work being done by the Fisheries Commission ” 
will be able to hold its own against raids like 
this. Any ten of the trout shown in the illus- 
tration should have been sufficient for one rod. 
I don’t care if every fish was saved—this kill- 
ing for count, or for show in pictures, is the 
bane of American sportsmen, and _ its evil in- 
fluence is apparent in every easily-reached 
sporting-ground. Let the gentleman-angler 
of next season remember that ‘there are 
others.” 


TRAP. 

What is perhaps the best score ever recorded 
for a team of eight men, members of the same 
club, was made in a race between the Peekskill 
and Marlborough teams. The conditions were 
eight men aside, 25 targets per man. Peek- 
skill Gun Club won, scoring 193 out of 200 
targets. The men and scores were: Dr. S. S. 
Horton, 25; F. Southard, 25; B. C. Everinghim, 
25; W. H. Pierce, 24; J. B. Halstead, 24; Dr. P. 
H. Mason, 24; M. S. Perry, 23; Dr. H. B. 
Wygant, 23; total, 193. Marlborough team 
scored 158, Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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OUTING FOR NOVEMBER. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HOUSECLEANING. 


Dust is an enemy to photography in all its 
phases and at every step of its progress, and 
during the approaching season of houseclean- 
ing the dark room will, of course, be overhauled. 
Every shelf, bottle and box will naturally be 
dusted and rearranged, the colored medium 
covering the window tested for safety, and 
solutions in bottles without labels, or doubéful 
solutions of any kind thrown out. But I would 
go further than this, and taking the excellent 
advice of Mr. H. P. Robinson, in a recent num- 
ber of The Photographic News, make a “ con- 
siderable amount of anarchy in the dark room,” 
destroying everything that I did not want and 
a good deal of what I thought I might require. 

Of all places in the house, the dark room 
should be the most free from rubbish, and yet if 
itis large enough to swing a cat in it isthe one 
in which useless matter and materials most 
rapidly accumulate. With the photographer 
whose pleasure lies in tentative experimenting 
this may be permissible, but in him whose aim 
is to make pictures it is unpardonable folly. 
He should take for his motto Robinson’s apho- 
rism, ‘‘ to get rid of rubbish is a guide to prog- 
ress,” and relentlessly throw away everything 
not required for immediate use. Especially 
should this be the case with developing solu- 
tions that have been once used. No matter 
how strongly he may have been led to believe 
in their ‘‘keeping” qualities, true economy 
says, send them down the sink when the day’s 
work is done, for even though they may 


retaiu considerable developing power for an in- 
definite time, they are subject to constant 
change, and the loss of time, temper and plates 
consequent on the variations caused by such 
change is always much greater than any sav- 
ing that can accrue from repeated use of the 
same solution. 

I shall say nothing about lenses, as it is to be 
presumed that they have been carefully pro- 
tected and kept at as even a temperature as 
possible, but the camera should get careful at- 
tention Ifa leather bellows, the camera should 
be fully extended and thoroughly dusted and the 
leather well rubbed over with a pad of cotton 
charged with well-beaten albumen containing 
five per cent. of potassium bichromate, which 
will not only freshen it up, but considerably 
add to its life. Where the bellows is of rubber 
cloth, now so common in the cheaper kinds of 
cameras, a little more care is required. Rub- 
ber, especially if it has stood during the winter 
in a cold place, will have got so hard as to be 
apt to crack if the camera be suddenly extended. 
It should therefore be gently warmed before a 
fire or otherwise until sufficiently pliable to 
bear extension without risk. 

In either case the extended camera, with the 
capped lens in place and ground glass removed, 
should be taken out to the open in bright sun- 
light, and with the head and back of camera 
enveloped in the focusing cloth, the bellows 
and its connections examined in all directions. 
In this way a mere pin-hole leak is easily de- 
tected. Jay SEE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.* 


W. B. W.— What zs tne best course of train- 
ing for roo-yard runners? Would you ad- 
vise any one to run the distance more than 
once every day 2—Run from 4o yards to 70 yards 
twice a day, and practice starts. Do not run the 
full 100 yards more than once a week. 


R. E. L. M_—A and Bare playing a game 
of tennis. A zs serving, B returns the ball 
and A once more sends the ball back. Bis 
standing outside the court lines, the ball zs 
going out, but before the ball touches the 
ground it hits B. Whowins the point ?—A. 


H. J. D.—/n playing singles in tennis, if 
a player serves from the wrong court and 
should make the point, would zt be counted 
against him or not ?—Yes. 

2.—If one merely touches the ball with his 
racketas it passes him, and should go out, 
does he lose the point ?—Yes. 


L. F M.—How are Hare and Hounds runs 
managed ?—Two fast runners, familiar with 
the country and ingenious in laying trails, are 
selected to act as hares, and are sent ahead with 
bags of clipped paper, with which they are re- 
quired to make a plain trail. After a certain in- 
terval, which varies from five to fifteen minutes, 
according to the speed of the hares, the length 
of the course and the opportunity it affords the 
hares for concealment, the hounds are started. 
They are under a master or captain. If it isa 
‘*slow chase” the master sees that they keep 
well together until they are a mile or less from 


home. From this point onward is the ‘‘ break.” 
That is, the master of the hounds lines up his 
men across the road and starts them on a race 
for the mile or so they have still to cover. If it 
is a ‘‘ fast chase” each hound runs his own gait 
from the start. The business of the hounds is 
to follow the trail left by the hares, and to 
reach the finish less than the amount of the 
time allowance behind the hares. If they do 
this they win all the prizes offered. If they do 
not make up the allowance, one of the prizes 

oes to the one of the hares who reaches home 

rst, and the other two or three go to the two 
or three hounds who finish ahead of the pack. 
The course should always be plainly marked, 
but there is latitude for considerable doubling 
and other foxiness on the part of the. hares. 
Explicit rules may be found in the Official Hand- 
book of the A. A. U. 


. A, C.— Where can I obtain cycling maps 
of Maine and New Hampshire ?—Address 
Chas. A. Litchfield, 42 High street, Lewiston, 
Maine, and F. E, Gale, 50 South State street, 
Concord, N. H. 


J. D.S.—/ am 17 years of age, 6 feet tall, 
weigh 150 pounds, with the following meas- 
urements: Chest, normal 34%, expanded 37 ; 
waist,29; fore arm, 10% ; upper arm, 11%; 
thigh, 21; calf,1g. 1.—Am I fully devel- 
oped ?—No. 2.—Why ts zt that after sudden 
exercise IToften feel more or less sick at the 
stomach ?—Because you take exercise too sud- 
den and severe for a growing youth. 


*Give full address, so that an early reply may be sent by letter. 
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